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NEW ENGLAND SECRETARIES 
OF THE NAVY 


By CHARLES OSCAR PAULLIN 


(SiS the most seafaring sec- 
fF I tion of the Union, New 
} England has for many 
years appropriately sup- 
plied the federal govern- 
ment with numerous na- 
| ze kez] val executives and offi- 
cers. In the Continental navy almost one- 
half of the officers of the higher ranks, and 
doubtless more than one-half of the seamen, 
came from New England. Whipple, Salton- 
stall, Manly, Talbot, Tucker, and J. B. 
Hopkins were New Englanders; as was also 
Esek Hopkins, the first and only commander- 
in-chief of the American navy. The elder 
Decatur and the famous naval family of 
Perrys, which includes especially Commo- 
dores O. H. and M. C. Perry, hail from 
Rhode Island. Isaac Hull, the most bril- 
liant naval officer of the War of 1812, was 
born in Connecticut. Rear-Admirals A. H. 
Foote and C. H. Davis, two leading officers 
in the Civil War, are worthy sons of New 
England; while Admiral George Dewey, 
the most illustrious sailorman of the late 
war with Spain, is a Vermonter. 

The first naval executives of our govern- 
ment were the Naval Committee and the 
Marine Committee of the Continental Con- 
gress. These committees performed du- 





ties similar to those of the present Navy De- 
partment at Washington; and their chair- 
men were, in a way, our first “secretaries 
of the navy.” The Naval Committee which 
was organized in the fall of 1775 fitted out 
and sent to sea the first ships of the Conti- 
nental navy. Commodore Hopkins’s expe- 





dition to New Providence was made under 
its direction. For several months, early in 
the war, it met regularly at its office in 
Philadelphia. A majority of its members 
were New Englanders. Each of the four 
States that then composed this section had 
a representative on the Naval Committee. 
John Langdon represented New Hamp- 
shire; John Adams, Massachusetts; Stephen 
Hopkins, Rhode Island; and Silas Deane, 
Connecticut. For all or a part of the time 
that the committee managed the navy 
Stephen Hopkins served as chairman. He 
had been Governor of Rhode Island, and 
his family was a noted one in that State. 
John Adams, who for many years, in season 
and out of season, advocated the building 
of a permanent and efficient national ma- 
rine, has left us.a lively picture of Hopkins 
and the old Naval Committee: 

“Governor Hopkins, of Rhode Island, 
above seventy years of age, kept us all alive. 
Upon business his experience and judg- 
ment were very useful. But when the busi- 
ness of the evening was over, he kept us in 
conversation until eleven, and sometimes 
twelve o’clock. His custom was to drink 
nothing all day, nor till eight o’clock in the 
evening, and then his beverage was Jamaica 
spirit and water. It gave him wit, humor, 
anecdotes, science, and learning. He had 
read Greek, Roman, and British history, 
and was familiar with English poetry, par- 
ticularly Pope, Thomson, and Milton; and 
the flow of his soul made all of his reading 
our own, and seemed to bring to recollec- 
tion in all of us all we had ever read. I 
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Stephen Hopkins, Chairman of the Naval Committee from 1775-1776 


could neither eat nor drink in these days. 
The other gentlemen were very temperate. 
Hopkins never drank to excess, but all he 
drank was immediately not only converted 
into wit, sense, knowledge, and good humor, 
but inspired us with similar qualities.” 

In the spring of 1776 the Marine Com- 
mittee took charge of the navy to the ex- 
clusion of the Naval Committee, and per- 
formed the duties of a naval executive de- 
partment until December, 1779. It admin- 
istered the Continental navy during the 
most important period of its existence. The 
celebrated cruises of Captains John Paul 
Jones, Lambert Wickes, Gustavus Conyng- 
ham, Samuel Tucker, Abraham Whipple, 
and J. B. Hopkins were made under the 


general direction of the Marine Committee. 
The office of the committee was at Philadel- 
phia, except during those times when the 
city was threatened or occupied by the 
British. Three of the committee’s five chair- 
men were New Englanders. The first to 
preside over its meetings was John Han- 
cock, of Boston, the president of the Conti- 
nental Congress. Later, the chairmanship 
was filled by Samuel Adams, of Boston, the 
famous orator and agitator; and by William 
Whipple, of New Hampshire, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
For several years the Rhode Island mem- 
ber of the Marine Committee was William 
Ellery. He had been a merchant, and later 
a lawyer at Newport. He took a prominent 
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John Hancock, Chairman of the Marine Committee from 1776-1777 


part in the Revolutionary movement in his 
State. He was one of the signers of the im- 
mortal Declaration. In December, 1779, 
Ellery became a member of the Board of 
Admiralty, which at this time succeeded 
the Marine Committee as the naval exec- 
utive of the Continental Congress. An- 
other leading member of this board was 
Francis Lewis, of New York. For a year 
and a half these two men for the most part 
administered the Continental navy. 

The chief agent or assistant of the Ma- 
rine Committee and Board of Admiralty 
was the Navy Board at Boston, composed 
entirely of New Englanders. It was cre- 
ated in the spring of 1777 to assist in fit- 
ting out, manning, officering, and directing 


the ships that frequented the New Eng- 
land ports. Since the Marine Committee 
and the Board of Admiralty had their 
offices at Philadelphia relatively remote 
from Boston, they found it necessary to 
give the Boston board large powers of 
control over the navy in its section. The 
members of the Boston board were James 
Warren, of Plymouth, Mass.; Wiliam 
Vernon, of Newport, R. I.; and John De- 
shon, of New London, Conn. Foremost 
of the three men was Warren, an eminent 
Revolutionary patriot. He had been presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Provincial Con- 
gress and also of the Massachusetts Board 
of War. He was an intimate friend of John 
and Samuel Adams, and is said to have 
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much resembled the latter in character. 
Vernon, the president of the Boston board, 
was one of the most distinguished of the 
Newport merchants and one of the most 
self-sacrificing of patriots. During the Rev- 
olution he advanced large sums of money 
to the federal government, which were only 
in part repaid. Before the war his trade 
extended to all the maritime nations of 
Europe, and to the West Indies and Africa. 
Deshon was of Huguenot descent. He was 
conspicuous in the Revolutionary party of 
New London, and was a captain in the 
military forces of Connecticut. He ren- 
dered much assistance in fitting out the 
Connecticut navy. 

The Continental navy came to an end in 
1785, with the sale of its last vessel, the 
frigate Alliance. In 1794 the navy under 
the Constitution was established. For sev- 
eral years it was managed by the War De- 
partment, but in 1798 the Navy Depart- 
ment was organized. President Adams’s 
first choice for the new secretaryship was 
George Cabot, a native of Salem, Mass., a 
leading Federalist, an able coadjutor of 
Alexander Hamilton. As a youth he had 
entered Harvard, leaving at the end of his 
- Sophomore year to go to sea; and he had 
become a master mariner before he was of 
age. He was a member of the Massachu- 
setts convention that adopted the federal 
Constitution, and had served his State as 
a senator in Congress from 1791 to 1796. 
Cabot declined the office of Secretary of 
the Navy, believing that he did not have 
the requisite physical and mental qualifi- 
cations for a naval executive. He may 
have fallen short of the very high standard 
which he set. He conceived that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy should possess “ consider- 
able knowledge of maritime affairs; but 
this should be elementary as well as prac- 
tical, including the principles of naval 
architecture and naval tactics.”” Above all, 
he should possess the “inestimable secret 
of rendering a naval force invincible by any 
equal force of the enemy. Thus a knowl- 
edge of the human heart will constitute an 
essential ingredient in the character of this 
officer, that he may be able to convert every 
incident to the elevation of the spirit of 
American seamen. Suffer me to ask how 
a man who has led a life of indolence for 
twenty years can be rendered physically 
capable of these various exertions.” For 
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eighteen days Cabot nominally presided 
over the Navy Department, although he 
never performed the duties of Secretary of 
the Navy. In 1814 he was president of the 
celebrated Hartford Convention, and with 
the aid of other conservatives succeeded 
in moderating the actions of the hot-headed, 
impetuous members of the convention. 

In 1805 President Jefferson gave another 
New Englander an opportunity to decline 
the naval secretaryship. In that year he 
chose Jacob Crowninshield, of Salem, 
Mass., to succeed Robert Smith in the 
naval office. Crowninshield refused the 
proffer, since his wife did not care to leave 
her home and kin and live in the rural cap- 
ital at Washington. In December, 1814, 
Benjamin W. Crowninshield, Jacob’s 
brother, was selected by President Madison 
to preside over the Navy Department. Le 
served in that capacity from 1815 to 1818. 

The Crowninshields were merchants of 
Salem when the ships of trade of this pros- 
perous seaport whitened every sea. For 
many years ‘“Crowninshield’s Whari” 
played an active part in-the busy life of this 
ancient town. The Crowninshield ships 
were among the first American vessels to 
engage in the East India trade. In their 
long voyages to foreign lands for tea, coffee, 
spices, and other tropical products they 
were often commanded by a member of the 
family. At one time each of four brothers 
commanded an East Indiaman. In 1796 
Captain Jacob brought home from Bengal 
an elephant, said to be the first one ever 
seen in this country. It sold for $10,000. 
Another brother, Captain George, was the 
owner of “ Cleopatra’s Barge,” the first yacht 
to cross the Atlantic. With this vessel he 
planned to effect the rescue of Napoleon 
from St. Helena, but was prevented from 
carrying it out by Napoleon’s friends, who 
for political reasons advised against it. 
Princess Murat visited the yacht and pre- 
sented*its owner with some valuable gifts 
as tokens of her regard for him. Captain 
George is also noted for his voyage to Hal- 
ifax in the brig Henry to procure the bodies 
of Captain James Lawrence and Lieuten- 
ant A. C. Ludlow, killed in the fight be- 
tween the Chesapeake and the Shannon on 
June 1, 1813. He projected the underta- 
king, and fitted out and provisioned the 
brig entirely at his own expense. Rear- 
Admiral A. S. Crowninshield, a grandson 
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of Captain Jacob, served with much dis- 
tinction as chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion during the late Spanish-American 
War. 

B. W. Crowninshield’s administration 
of the navy was an important one. The 
navy had just acquitted itself most glori- 


on the 74-gun ships Delaware, Ohio, and 
North Carolina, most noted vessels in the 
annals of the Old Navy. In 1815 the Board 
of Navy Commissioners, which for more 
than a quarter of a century played a most 
important part in the conduct of our naval 
affairs, was organized, with the elder John 














George Cabot, Secretary of the Navy 1798 


ously in the War of 1812, and for the first 
time it found itself in favor with both Con- 
gress and the people. Under Crowninshield 
the first American line-of-battleships were 
placed in commission, and an extensive 
shipbuilding program was decided upon. 
In 1816 Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of nine line-of-battleships and twelve 
44-gun frigates. Work was shortly begun 


Rodgers as president. Isaac Hull, of Con- 
necticut, was one of its first commissioners. 
In 1815-16 a successful war was prosecuted 
against the Algerines, and shortly after its 
termination the first expedition was sent 
against the West India pirates. After leav- 
ing the Navy Department, in 1818, Crown- 
inshield served several terms in Congress. 
In 1830 he was defeated for re-election by 
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Benjamin W. Crowninshield, Secretary of the Navy from 1814-1818 


the illustrious advocate and orator, Rufus 
Choate, also of Salem. 

Levi Woodbury, who was born at Fran- 
cestown, N. H., in 1789, was Secretary of 
the Navy from 1831 to 1834. He sprang 
from a prominent New England family 
dating from the founding of Massachusetts. 
He had a most notable public career. At 
twenty-seven years of age he was judge of 
the Supreme Court of New Hampshire; at 
thirty-four, Governor of his State; and at 
thirty-six, United States senator. He was 
then successively Secretary of the Navy, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and again senator; 
and at the age of fifty-seven, justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, suc- 


ceeding the celebrated Judge Joseph Story. 
He refused the mission to Spain which was 
offered to him by President Jackson, and 
later the mission to England offered by 
President Polk. The latter was exceedingly 
important, since it involved the settlement 
of the Oregon Question. The former he 
declined because of his wife’s dread of a 
long sea-voyage. In politics he was a Dem- 
ocrat, and in 1825, while speaker of the 
lower house of the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature, he won the sobriquet, “Rock of the 
New England Democracy.” Early in 1850 
he was mentioned as a probable Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency. His 
administration of the navy was a quiet one, 
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since it occurred during a time of reaction 
against the period of naval expansion that 
succeeded the War of 1812, and since the 
country was at peace. One of Woodbury’s 
daughters married Lincoln’s Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Gustavus V. Fox; 
and another, Lincoln’s Postmaster-General, 
Montgomery Blair. 

Secretary of the Navy David Henshaw 
was born in Leicester, Mass., in 1791. 
From 1807 to 1829 he followed the calling 
of a druggist, in Boston, first as an ap- 
prentice and later as a proprietor. He was 
active in promoting railroads in Massachu- 
setts, and aided in the construction of the 
Boston and Worcester, Boston and Albany, 
and Boston and Providence roads. He ac- 
quired note as a political writer and pam- 
phieteer, urging the cause of the Demo- 
cratic party. He served as State representa- 
tive and senator, and from 1829 to 1837 
he was collector of the port of Boston. He 
was commissioned Secretary of the Navy 
during the recess of the Senate in July, 
1843. In January, 1844, his nomination 
was rejected by the Senate for political 
reasons. His case is the only instance in 
which the Senate has refused to accept the 
President’s choice of Secretary of the Navy. 
Henshaw served as naval secretary until 
Feb. 19, 1844. His rejection by the Senate 
doubtless saved his life, for on February 28 
his successor was killed on board the steam- 
ship Princeton while on a trip of inspection. 
Henshaw’s administration of the navy was 
brief and uneventful. It occurred at the 
time when steamships were being introduced 
into the navy. About this time also the con- 
struction of first-class sloops of war was 
begun. These were of one thousand tons 
burden, and carried twenty guns and two 
hundred and ten men. 

George Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy 
from March, 1845, to September, 1846, was 
born in Worcester, Mass., in 1800. He was 
graduated from Harvard, with second hon- 
ors, in 1817. He entered the University of 
Gottingen, and received from that institu- 
tion the degree of doctor of philosophy, one 
of the first Americans to be thus honored by 
a German university. While at Gottingen 
he studied German literature under Benecke; 
French and Italian literature, under Artaud 
and Bunsen; Arabic, Hebrew, and Scripture 
interpretation, under Eichhorn; natural 
history, under Blumenbach; the antiquities 
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and literature of Greece and Rome and 
Greek philosophy, under Dissen; and his- 
tory, under Planck and Heeren. While 
abroad: he made the acquaintance of Hum- 
boldt, Savigny, Niebuhr, Bunsen, and La- 
fayette. On his return he in 1822 became 
a tutor at Harvard. 

From 1838 to 1841 Bancroft was collector 
of the port of Boston; and in 1844 he was 
the candidate of the Democratic party for 
Governor of Massachusetts, but failed of 
election. About this time he acquired some 
note as a stump-speaker. We are told by a 
Whig contemporary that he “brought the 
rhetoric of his history to the platform. He 
was ornate, gilded, and occasionally flaming. 
Whatever he might be discussing — and 
people did not discuss much save the sub- 
treasury in those times — he seldom deigned 
to descend from his stilts. He had a favorite 
way of beginning these election harangues. 
He would look with an expression of aston- 
ishment at the audience, and exclaim, with 
the gesture of Hamlet at the sight of the 
ghost, ‘This vast assemblage might well 
appall me.’ This impressed those who had 
never heard it more than twice before, and 
it had the further effect of giving the audi- 
ence aforesaid a good conceit of its own 
proportions.” 

During his long life Bancroft played 
many parts, and won distinction in all of 
them. He is now famous as an historian, 
rather than as a statesman; although the 
future will probably estimate his services as 
the chief founder of the Naval Academy as 
highly as his literary work. His first pub- 
lication, rather oddly, was a volume of po- 
ems, which appeared in 1823. These are 
marked by smoothness of versification and 
felicity of expression, rather than by the 
higher qualities of poetry. His mature 
judgment did not altogether approve of 
them, for some years after their appearance 
he did what he could to restrict their circu- 
lation. Successive volumes of his history 
of the United States were published from 
1834 until 1882. His historical writings are 
learned, painstaking, picturesque, and pa- 
triotic. Their style, according to present 
standards, is marred by a high-flown and 
redundant rhetoric and a forced and super- 
fluous philosophy. 

Bancroft was a radical Democrat, and a 
warm supporter of James K. Polk for the 
presidency, being a member of the conven- 
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Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the Navy from 1831-1834 


tion at Baltimore that nominated Polk in 
1844. He was rewarded by a position in 
Polk’s Cabinet. It is said that the Presi- 
dent, thinking him a lawyer, selected him 
for the attorney-generalship, but upon hear- 
ing that he had been educated for the church 
made him Secretary of the Navy. The se- 
lection of Bancroft for this position was a 
matter of amusement to his friends, who re- 
garded him as a dreamy man of books un- 
acquainted with ships and a seafaring life. 
Bancroft’s management of the navy was 
marked by economy in administration, a 
rigorous enforcement of naval discipline, 
and the establishment and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Naval School at Annapolis. His 
experiences as a student and teacher led 


him to take an active interest in naval ed- 
ucation. No sooner were its needs and de- 
ficiencies pointed out to him than he resolved 
to improve it. For several years a small 
naval school had been maintained at Phil- 
adelphia. This in the fall of 1845 he moved 
to Anrfapolis, where he had obtained from 
the War Department ample grounds. He 
increased the corps of teachers, enlarged 
the curriculum, reorganized the school, and 
laid the foundation of the present Naval 
Academy. While Acting Secretary of War 
Bancroft gave the order to General Taylor 
to march to the Texan frontier. He also 
gave orders to Commodore Sloat to occupy 
California in case of war with Mexico. 

In September, 1846, Bancroft resigned 
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David Henshaw, Secretary of the Navy from 1843-1844 


the secretaryship of the navy to become 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of St. James. He 
retired from this position in 1849, and for 
many years was chiefly busy with his his- 
torical writings. In May, 1867, he was ap- 


pointed minister to Prussia. In 1868 he 
was accredited to the North German Con- 
federation, and in 1871 to the new German 
Empire. He retired at his own request in 
1874. In 1891 he died, in Washington, at 
the advanced age of ninety-one years. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, who also 
was born in the opening year of the century, 
had long preceded his fellow historian to 
the grave. 

For twelve years, from 1857 to 1869, 


Hartford, Conn., furnished the federal 
government with its naval secretary. Un- 
der Buchanan this official was Isaac Toucey, 
a Hartford lawyer. He was born in New- 
town, Fairfield County, Conn., in Novem- 
ber, 1790, and received a private classical 
education. He held many public offices. 
He served his State as State’s attorney of 
Hartford County, representative, senator, 
and Governor. In 1845, 1846, and 1847 he 
was a candidate for Governor before the 
people, but each time was defeated. In 
1846, there being no choice at the election, 
Toucey was chosen Governor by the Leg- 
islature. In 1848-49, he was Attorney- 
General of the United States,and for a part 
of the time Acting Secretary of State. After 
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his resignation from the secretaryship of the 
navy he is said to have been offered a posi- 
tion on the bench of the United States Su- 
preme Court. In 1846 Toucey received the 
degree of doctor of laws from Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, of which institution he was 
for many years a trustee. On his death, in 
1869, he left to this college a large share of 
“his estate. He has been described as “tall 
in person, and though of slender figure he 
had fine features and a commanding pres- 
ence. He spoke slowly, but with great pre- 
cision. His diction was strong and clear, 
but without a particle of ornament. His 
private character was without a stain. He 
was a consistent and devout member of the 
Episcopal Church. In his convictions he 
was firm, and held to them with a strength 
and a tenacity of will that were never sur- 
passed. His self-possession never forsook 
him, and on all occasions he exhibited the 
bearing of a high-toned gentleman.” 
Toucey’s naval administration is chiefly 
notable for the large addition of vessels 
that he made to our infant steam navy. 
During 1857-59 twenty-one steamships 


were either built or purchased. Among 


these were the Hartford, Farragut’s flag- 
ship at New Orleans, the Brooklyn, Lan- 
caster, and Richmond. Toucey’s manage- 
ment of the navy was much criticized, and 
a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives investigated it. The chairman of this 
committee was John Sherman, of Ohio. It 
examined many witnesses and made:a vol- 
uminous report. The majority of the com- 
mittee reported that some glaring abuses 
existed at the New York navy-yard and in 
the purchase of coal, but that nothing had 
been proved impeaching the personal or 
official character of the Secretary of the 
Navy. The minority, composed of the polit- 
ical opponents of the secretary, reported 
him guilty of corrupt practices and mis- 
demeanors. 

During the last weeks of Toucey’s ad- 
ministration, in the winter of 1860-61, an 
incipient war existed. In January, 1861, 
some Florida troops, which State had re- 
cently seceded from the Union, appeared 
before the Pensacola navy-yard, and de- 
manded and received its surrender. The 
commandant of the yard was old, slow- 
moving, and without initiative. He failed 
to rise to the occasion. Moreover, Toucey 
did not make it clear that the yard was to 
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be defended at all hazards. The Secretary 
of the Navy was pursuing the policy of his 
chief, President Buchanan, which, as is 
well known, was one of peace, conciliation, 
and the avoidance of all grounds of offence 
to the South. To many Northerners and 
Republicans it appeared that Toucey did 
not take adequate steps to defend the Pen- 
sacola navy-yard, and to place the navy in 
a condition to resist the menacing move- 
ments of the Confederacy. He was wrong!y 
accused of intentionally weakening the 
navy by ordering its vessels to foreign ports. 
Toucey seems to have been governed en- 
tirely by his view of his Constitutional 
duty and by the policy of the administration 
of which he was a member. 

On March 5, 1861, Toucey was suc- 
ceeded by Gideon Welles, a Hartford jour- 
nalist and statesman. Welles was the princi- 
pal member of a New England trio that 
presided over the navy and the navy de- 
partment during the darkest and most try- 
ing years of their existence. The other two 
members were Gustavus V. Fox, of Law- 
rence, Mass., and William Faxon, of Hart- 
ford. 

The task of Secretary Welles from 1861 
to 1865 was of greater magnitude and di- 
versity than that of any of his predecessors. 
For four momentous years it was his lot to 
work and suffer with Lincoln under the 
heat and burden and turmoil of civil war. 
Many new duties unknown to the piping 
times of peace fell to him; and the old and un- 
usual duties of his office all at once became 
wonderfully enlarged, important, and in- 
sistent. The rusty machinery of the depart- 
ment had to be repaired, lubricated, and 
improved. The thunderbolts of war had 
to be forged. Officers, sailors, and ships, the 
staples of navies, were needed in great 
numbers. From 1861 to 1865 the number of 
ships increased from go to 670; of officers, 
from 1,300 to 6,700; and of seamen, from 
7,500° to 51,500. The annual naval ex- 
penditures rose from $12,000,000 to $123,- 
000,000. With Welles rested the final de- 
cision respecting all shipbuilding programs, 
plans of naval operations, and the general 
lines of naval policy. He was responsible 
for the blunders and failures of the depart- 
ment and the navy. 

Gideon Welles was descended from the 
best stock of Connecticut. The original 
emigrant of his family to that State, Thomas 
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Welles, held many important public offices 
between 1639 and 1659, being twice elected 
Governor of the infant colony. Gideon was 
educated at the Episcopal Academy in 
Cheshire, Conn., and at the Norwich Uni- 
versity. He read law, and at the age of 
twenty-three became editor and one of the 
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Clothing in the Navy Department, at 
Washington. 

In politics Welles was for many years a 
Jacksonian Democrat. His anti-slavery 
views carried him into the Republican party 
when it was organized, and in 1856 he was 
its candidate for Governor of Connecticut. 














George Bancroft, Secretary 


proprietors of the Hartford Times. He 
edited this paper until 1837. From 1827 to 
1835 he was a member of the Connecticut 
Legislature. For several years Welles 
served his State as Comptroiler of Public 
Accounts. For some five years he was post- 
master of Hartford. From 1846 to 1849 he 
Was chief of the Bureau of Provisions and 


of the Navy from 1845-1846 


He was a leading contributor to the Hart- 
ford Evening Press, the Republican organ 
of his State. For several years Welles was 
a member of the Republican National 
Committee. He was a delegate to the Re- 
publican National Conventions of 1856 and 
1860, serving in the latter year as the chair- 
man of the Connecticut delegation. During 
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Isaac Toucey, Secretary of the Navy from 1857-1861 


the presidential campaign of 1860 he 
labored earnestly for the election of Lin- 
coln. 

In November, 1860, Lincoln began to 
consider various men for places in his Cab- 
inet. Welles’s name was one of the first 
presented to him, and was the subject of 
a special consultation. Vice-President 
Hannibal Hamlin urged Welles’s appoint- 
ment. Senator John P. Hale, a New Hamp- 
shire politician, was rather earnestly pressed 
upon the President for Secretary of the 
Navy, and he was somewhat mortified that 
his pretensions for the place were not more 
seriously regarded. Other names may 
have been considered. Lincoln from the 


first was convinced of Welles’s fitness, 
availability, and representative character. 

The assignment of Welles to the Navy 
Department instead of to some other Cab- 
inet position may be ascribed to his three 
years’ experience as chief of the Bureau of 
Provisions and Clothing, and to his resi- 
dence in New England, whose maritime 
interests have given her a claim upon the 
naval secretaryship. In making up his 
Cabinet, Lincoln apportioned its members 
according to their sectional residence and 
their party antecedents. Welles was chosen 
as the New England member, and as a 
representative of the Democratic element of 
the Republican party, which, it is recollect- 
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ed, was recruited principally from the 
Whigs, Democrats, and Free Soilers. The 
Whig faction of the party was not generally 
friendly to Lincoln’s naval secretary. With- 
in the Cabinet no love was lost between 
Welles and the Secretary of State, William 
H. Seward. In December, 1860, Thurlow 
Weed, one of the leaders of the Whigs in 
New York, spoke to Lincoln against his 
choice of Welles for the naval portfolio. 
Weed said to the President that if he would, 
on his way to his inauguration in Wash- 
ington, stop long enough in New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore to select an at- 
tractive figurehead from the prow of a ship, 
would adorn it with an elaborate wig and 
luxuriant whiskers, and would transfer it 
to the entrance of the Navy Department, 
this figurehead would be quite as service- 
able to the navy as Welles, and much less 
expensive. “Oh,” Mr. Lincoln replied, 
“wooden midshipmen answer very well in 
novels, but we must have a live Secretary 
of the Navy.” 

Welles’s “elaborate wig and luxuriant 
whiskers ” gave him a patriarchal appear- 
ance, which his age and vigor of mind be- 
lied. When he entered the Cabinet he was 
in his fifty-ninth year. Secretary of State 
Seward and Secretary of War Cameron 
were older than the Secretary of the Navy, 
and Attorney-General Bates was ten years 
his senior. Among the naval officers and 
sailors, his paternal and benevolent aspect 
won for him the familiar appellation of 
“Father Welles,” or “the Old Man of the 
Sea.”” Mr. Charles A. Dana, for a time 
an assistant of Secretary of War Edwin 
M. Stanton, has left us one of the best 
characterizations of Lincoln’s naval secre- 
tary. “Welles was a curious-looking man,” 
Dana said. “He wore a wig which was 
parted in the middle, the hair falling down 
on each side; and it was from his peculiar 
appearance, I have always thought, that 
the idea that he was an old fogy originated. 
I remember Governor Andrew, of Massa- 
chusetts, coming into my office at the War 
Department one day and asking where he 
could find ‘that old Mormon deacon, the 
Secretary of the Navy.’ In spite of his pe- 
culiarities, I think Mr. Welles was a very 
wise, strong man. There was nothing dec- 
orative about him; there was no noise in the 
Street when he went along; but he under- 
stood his duty, and did it efficiently, con- 
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tinually, and unvaryingly. There was a 
good deal of opposition to him, for we had 
no navy when the war began, and he had 
to create one without much deliberation; 
but he was patient, laborious, and intelli- 
gent at his task.” 

Welles was sometimes unjustly regarded 
as a time-serving, routine-loving secretary, 
a friend to red-tape. It is true that he was 
not one of those dashing administrators 
who reach conclusions by intuition, put 
their decisions into effect with great stren- 
uosity, and are at once the inspiration and 
the terror of their subordinates. Rather, 
he was the quiet, unswerving, fearless ex- 
ecutive who reasons carefully from the evi- 
dence and draws temperately his conclu- 
sions therefrom, who enforces his judgments 
with firmness and uniformity, and who 
gains the esteem of his fellows by reason 
of his patience, integrity, and justice. His 
qualities were solid, and never showy. While 
he had his antipathies, he nevertheless ad- 
ministered the navy as a rule with great 
impartiality. That he distributed the hon- 
ors and rewards at his disposal without 
prejudice and bias did not always appear to 
be true to those officers who were disap- 
pointed in not receiving their share of dis- 
tinctions; and there are always many such 
officers during a war. Could they have 
known the mind of the Secretary of the 
Navy they would have found that his de- 
cisions were based upon just principals of 
administration and the information pre- 
sented to him. 

To a technical and intimate knowledge 
of the navy Welles made no pretensions. 
He, however, was better equipped for his 
duties than most secretaries have been. 
His three years’ service in one of the naval 
bureaus had given him a considerable ac- 
quaintance with the business of the navy. 
Fortunately, the limitations in Welles’s 
naval knowledge were adequately com- 
pensated by the extensive professional in- 
formation of his assistant secretary, Gus- 
tavus V. Fox, whose selection by President 
Lincoln as Welles’s assistant in the Navy 
Department was a most happy one. 

At the beginning of the war Fox was in 
his fortieth year. He was born in Saugus, 
Essex County, Mass. His father was a coun- 
try physician, in moderate circumstances. 
At the age of sixteen young Fox was ap- 
pointed a midshipman in the navy, where 
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he remained for eighteen years. His naval 
career was most varied. He served in the 
Mediterranean, East Indian, Pacific, Brazil, 
and African squadrons. He participated in 
the naval operations of the Mexican War. 
For a time he was attached to the Coast 
Survey. In 1853 and 1854 he commanded 
a mail steamer plying between New York 
and the Isthmus of Panama and belonging 
to one of the subsidized steamship lines. In 
July, 1856, having reached the rank of 
lieutenant, he resigned from the navy and 
accepted the position of “agent” of the 
Bay State Woolen Mills, at Lawrence, 
Mass. Early in 1861 he came to Washing- 
ton with a plan for the relief of Fort Sumter, 
and in April President Lincoln permitted 
him to put it into operation. In planning, 
promoting, and conducting this daring ad- 
venture he displayed such energy, affabil- 
ity, and bold initiative that the President 
was most favorably impressed with him. 
These qualities, together with the strong 
influence of his family connections, who 
stood close to Lincoln, soon brought him 
political preferment. On May g, 1861, he 
was appointed chief clerk of the Navy De- 
partment, and on July 31 he was promoted 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy, a 
newly-created position. 

Fox’s career both in and out of the navy 
admirably fitted him for the assistant sec- 
retaryship. His long service in the navy 
gave him a wide acquaintance among the 
naval officers. He had acquired the habit 
of the navy and of the sea, and knew well 
the practice of the naval profession. On 
the other hand, his experiences as a New 
England manufacturer had familiarized 
him with the currents of thought and ac- 
tion outside of the navy; with the methods 
of business, its economies and administra- 
tion; with the qualities of commercial men. 
In the science of the naval professions, in 
contradistinction to its art, Fox was not es- 
pecially well grounded. His knowledge of 
naval architecture was naturally limited, 
and his naval strategy proved to be at times 
faulty. He sometimes appeared more 
ready to plan than laboriously to execute. 
Fox was decisive, quick of mind, and self- 
confident. No matter how dark and gloomy 
were the prospects of the Unionists, the 
buoyancy of his spirits never failed him. 
He was urbane and suave, and had a most 
engaging personality. The amenities of so- 
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cial life came easy to him. His brother- 
in-law was Lincoln’s Postmaster-General, 
Montgomery Blair, whose father was Fran- 
cis P. Blair, one of the leaders of the 
National Convention of 1860. During the 
war the Blairs were an exceedingly intlu- 
ential family. Few men who in the event- 
ful spring of 1861 came to the surface of 
that tempestuous political sea at Washing- 
ton were so likely as Gustavus V. Fox to 
survive in its rough waters and ride its 
waves to preferment and eminence. 

The third member of the New England 
trio that presided over the Navy Depart- 
ment during the Civil War was William 
Faxon. He entered the department in 
March, 1861, as a clerk in the secretary’s 
office, and on July 31 he succeeded Fox as 
chief clerk of the department. He held this 
position until June 1, 1866, when he suc- 
ceeded Fox as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Faxon, like Welles, was a resident 
of Hartford. For many years he had been 
a friend of Welles, with whom he had been 
associated in the work of the Hartford Eve- 
ning Press. During the war the chief clerk 
of the department was an important official. 
He had charge of the records, correspond- 
ence, and personnel of the secretary’s office, 
and the finances of the department. 

Fox’s connection with the navy termi- 
nated on Dec. 1, 1866. His last service was 
a most interesting one. On May 16, 18066, 
Congress passed a resolution of greeting to 
the Emperor of Russia, congratulating him 
on his escape from assassination.  Presi- 
dent Johnson selected Fox to carry a copy 
of the resolution to the Russian ruler; and 
in order to add some dignity and pomp to 
his mission a temporary assistant secretary- 
ship of the navy was created for him. On 
June 1 Faxon succeeded to the old secreta- 
ryship and Fox was appointed to the new 
one. In June, 1866, he took passage at 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, on the Mianto- 
nomoh, the first American ironclad to cross 
the Atlantic; and he proceeded to Cron- 
stadt. Fox and the naval officers of his 
party were welcomed with festivities and 
extraordinary courtesies and attentions not 
only at St. Petersburg, but at Moscow and 
other Russian cities. This successful mis- 
sion made a fitting termination to Fox’s 
brilliant career in the Navy Department. 

Welles and Faxon remained in the de- 
partment until the close of Johnson’s ad- 
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Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy from 1861-1869 


ministration. Welles’s term of service was 
exactly eight years in length, the longest of 
any Secretary of the Navy. Welles’s own 
words, which occur in his annual report for 
1868 and which constitute his valedictory, 
may be taken as a just, concise, and accu- 
rate statement of the department’s achieve- 
’ ments under his management: 

“Tt has fallen to my lot to sustain a 
greater responsibility, and to have a much 
more eventful and varied, as well as a 
longer experience in this Department than 
any one of my predecessors. While I claim 
no exemption from error, it is a gratifying 
reflection that the duties entrusted to me 
have been acceptably performed, and that 
the record which commemorates the services 


and achievements of our naval heroes also 
bears evidence, through a most important 
period of our country’s history, of a not 
unsuccessful administration of our naval 
affairs. 

“On this Department, soon after I en- 
tered it, devolved the task of creating 
within a brief period a navy unequaled in 
some respects, and without a parallel — of 
enforcing the most extensive blockade which 
was ever established — of projecting and 
carrying forward to successful execution 
immense naval expeditions —of causing 
our extensive rivers, almost continental 
in their reach, to be actively patrolled 
—and finally, after four years of embittered 
warfare, of retiring the immense - naval 
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armament which had been promptly called 
into existence, of disposing to the commer- 
cial marine the vessels procured from that 
service, and of re-establishing our squad- 
rons abroad in the interest of peace. 

“The waste of war is always great, but 
much of the expenditure of the Navy De- 
partment, which is but a small per cent of 
the national war expenses, is invested in 
navy-yard improvements, which are worth 
to the government all they cost, and in naval 
vessels and ordnance, which have at all 
times an intrinsic value. When the fact of 
this large amount of property left on hand, 
of the return of millions to the treasury, of 
the magnitude of the war, of the vast oper- 
ations of the navy, and of the depreciation 
of the currency, and the consequently en- 
hanced prices with which those operations 
were conducted, are considered, the eco- 
nomical and faithful administration of the 
Navy Department will be admitted.” 

President Arthur’s naval secretary was 
William E. Chandler, of New Hampshire. 
In 1855 Chandler was graduated from the 
Harvard Law School, and for a time prac- 
tised law in Vermont. Returning to his 
native State, he was in 1861, 1863, and 
1864 elected to the New Hampshire House 
of Representatives. In November, 1864, 
he was employed by the Navy Department 
to prosecute the Philadelphia navy-yard 
frauds, and on March g, 1865, he was ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position of 
Solicitorand Judge-Advocate-General of the 
Navy. He soon resigned this position to 
become First Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. In politics he was a Republican, 
and took much interest in the welfare of his 
party. He was a delegate to the Republican 
National Conventions of 1868 and 1880, 
and secretary of the Republican National 
Committee from 1868 to 1876. From 1887 
to 1901 he represented New Hampshire in 
the United States Senate. In March of the 
latter year he was appointed president of 
the Spanish Treaty Claims Commission. 

During Chandler’s naval administration 
the first keels of the New Navy were laid 
down, those of the Dolphin, Chicago, At- 
lania, and Boston; and the Greely Relief 
Expedition was sent out. The latter enter- 
prise was in charge of Commander W. S. 
Schley, whose dramatic rescue of Greely 
and his surviving companions of the ill- 
fated Lady Franklin Bay expedition is still 
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well remembered. Chandler vigorously ad- 
vocated the performance by the navy of all 
the work of the national government of a 
maritime character. Among other bureaus 
he wished to annex to the Navy Depart- 
ment the Lighthouse Service, the Coast 
Survey, and the Revenue Marine Service, 
He, however, was unable to overcome the 
strong opposition that was manifested 
towards his plan. He closed several of the 
navy-yards, decreased the number of naval 
officers, promoted the reconstruction of the 
navy, and discontinued the extravagant 
policy of rebuilding old ships. As naval 
secretary Chandler was industrious, self- 
willed, and determined to rule in his de- 
partment. His administration came to a 
close with the passing of Arthur in March, 
1885. 

For a little more than half of the last dec- 
ade the Secretary of the Navy was John D, 
Long, of Hingham, Mass. Entering the 
department in March, 1897, he served 
through President McKinley’s two admin- 
istrations and a part of the first administra- 
tion of President Roosevelt. McKinley 
chose Long as the New England member 
of his Cabinet. Long is a native of Buck- 
field, Me., and is a graduate and a doctor of 
laws of Harvard. He has had a varied po- 
litical career as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, Governor of his State, 
and one of its representatives in Congress. 
Secretary Long is conservative, steady- 
going, and of a judicial temperament. He 
is a man of solid parts, firm principles, and 
scholarly tastes. He has the New England- 
er’s love of books, gift of diction, integrity 
of character, and ethical point of view. He 
has published a translation of the A®neid 
and a volume of after-dinner speeches; and, 
shortly after his resignation from the sec- 
retaryship in 1902, he issued a book on the 
“New American Navy.” His habits are 
exceedingly democratic; and in New Eng- 
land, where he was for many years famil- 
iarly known as “Governor Long,” he is 
popular with all classes. His appearance 
is plain, but striking; and is still vividly re- 
called by the employees of the department. 
He is short and stout, with broad stocky 
shoulders topped with an enormous head. 
He came promptly and early to office, and 
usually carried with him a green bag well 
stuffed with documents and papers. His 
rusty silk hat and cheap suit of ready-made 
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clothes contrasted oddly with the dress of 
his polished and well-groomed colleague in 
the State Department, the late John Hay. In 
a novel published some years ago, one of the 
characters, “Mr. William Shortley, com- 
monly called Billy Shortlegs,” was modelled 
after Mr. Long. Shortley was “very pop- 


as his ideal after-dinner speaker. He made 
his points clearly, neatly, and with occa- 
sional vigor that was always surprising.” 
Long’s naval administration was the 
most noted one since that of Secretary 
Gideon Welles. Its brilliant prosecution of 
the war with Spain, with the memorable 














William E. Chandler, Secretary of the Navy from 1882-1885 


ular, well up in classics, and stands a good 
chance of being Governor some day.” He 
was a “short man, with a corpulent body 
and a large open face; but he was a born 
orator’ of a certain type. . Rounded and 
polished, mellow and musical, his sentences 
rolled from his mouth in liquid cadence and 
perfect balance. Sir Hugh put him down 


achievements of Dewey at the battle of Ma- 
nila Bay and Sampson at the battle of San- 
tiago, are still fresh in memory. After the 
war the building of the New Navy and the 
improvement of the navy-yards and the 
naval stations were greatly accelerated, 
and the naval expenditures were much in- 
creased. The reconstruction of the Naval 
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Academy at a cost of $10,000,000 was be- 
gun; and the General Board, a most im- 
portant administrative body, was organized 
under the presidency of Admiral Dewey. 
The Naval Personnel Act, passed in 1899, 
was the most significant measure relating 
to the personnel of the navy enacted since 
the Civil War. Its chief feature was the 
amalgamation of the engineers with the line 
officers. 

The last New Englander to fill the sec- 
retaryship of the navy was W. H. Moody 
of Haverhill, Mass., He succeeded Secre- 
tary Long on May 1, 1902. He was grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1876, and studied law 
under R. H. Dana, in Boston. After being 
admitted to the bar in 1878 he began the 
practice of his profession at Haverhill. He 
was a representative in Congress from 1895 
to 1902. His efficient service in that body 
recommended him to President Roosevelt 
for a Cabinet position. His administration 
of the navy was marked by a continuance of 
the policy of naval expansion. He left the 
department on July 1, 1904, to become 
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Attorney-General. Recently he has been 
elevated to the Supreme Bench. In this 
particular his career resembles those of 
Secretaries of the Navy Thompson and 
Woodbury, who also became justices of the 
Supreme Court. 

Of the nine Asssistant Secretaries of the 
Navy, five have been New Englanders, 
This office was created in 1861, discontin- 
ued in 1869, and re-created in 1890. From 
1861 to 1869 there were but two assistant 
secretaries, G. V. Fox and William Faxon, 
both New Englanders, as we have seen. In 
1890 James,Russell Soley, of Massachu- 
setts, was made assistant secretary. In 
May, 1898, Charles H. Allen, of Massachu- 
setts, succeeded to the office. The position 
of the New Englanders Long and Allen 
during the Spanish-American War was 
similar to that of Welles and Fox during 
the Civil War. The two immediate suc- 
cessors of Allen were Frank W. Hackett, a 
native of Portsmouth, N. H., and Judge 
Charles H. Darling, of Vermont. 





WHY? 


By GRACE H. CONKLING 


The night will break my heart with stars, 
And there is one up in the deep 

Blue dark that seems to stare at me, 
And will not let me sleep. 


My heart aches when the moon shines so — 
The mellow light is everywhere; 

Even the shadows seem less black, 
And dream in silvered air. 


I find no shelter in the night, 
Nor any refuge in the day: 
They only ask me why it is 


That you have gone away. 















MUSIC OF OUR FOREFATHERS 


By ADELINE FRANCES FITZ 


= HE period of American history 

/ beginning at Plymouth Rock 
N and ending with the Declara- 

tion of Independence is not 

Z*SA4 conspicuous in the art of har- 
mony. The hardships and privations which 
were endured by our forefathers while they 
were founding the Colonial government, and 
developing colonies into provinces, and 
adapting the land of the savage for the 
homes of civilization left little leisure for 
the pursuit of that fine culture to which 
music belongs. 

It is a curious fact that the most refined 
of all arts in America should have had its 
origin with the stern and prosaic Pilgrims 
and Puritans—although their musical 
activity was confined to psalmody alone and 
was prompted by religious rather than artis- 
tic impulses. The history of music for 
nearly two centuries after the landing of the 
Pilgrims is largely the story of psalmody in 
its various forms. It has been said that 
music is rhythmical cadence expressed in 
sound or gesture, and no people have yet 
been found among the crudest of barbarian 
nations who have not had their war-songs 
and war-dances. Some even claim that the 
Indians were more musical than we are to- 
day. Their songs were not nonsensical 
yells and screeches, as we are apt to think 
them, but were all based upon some myth, 
the outcome of these people’s close com- 
muning with nature, and are worthy in 
every way to form the foundation of music 
in this country quite as much as its foreign 
contemporaries, and possess a rhythm and 
cadence which is the admiration of modern 
critics. Long before Columbus first saw 
the new world the sun-dance always led in 
the festal occasions of the aborigines; and 
later, for our southern cavalier and his 
lady, the dance, developed by fine culture 
into graceful figures, furnished frequent 
joys among those people who settled in the 
Old Dominion. 

The art of music was not strange to those 
early settlers. During the reigns of King 


Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, and James I. 
music, both sacred and secular, was dili- 
gently and enthusiastically cultivated in 
England. Metrical psalmody originated 
with the German reformation, but had no 
considerable advance in England up to the 
time of the revolution there which placed 
the government of church and state in the 
hands of the Puritans. These latter, in 
their zeal to abolish Popish practices, de- 
molished the organ and, preventing music 
in churches, drove musicians from the gal- 
lery at pike’s point. The rural districts in 
England were most ardent in this reform, 
and it was from them that our early settlers 
came with their crude ideas. The Pilgrims, 
landing at Plymouth Nov. g, 1620, sang the 
first psalm of praise heard on the shores of 
New England. This psalm was a simple 
choral in unison, one of the plain tunes set 
down in Ainsworth’s version framed in har- 
mony with the Puritan’s confession of faith. 
What more typical picture can we have 
handed down to us of this period than the 
one illustrated in the poem of Longfellow, 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish and 
Priscilla Mullins.” 

Our forefathers brought with them for 
musical possessions psalm tunes only, and 
their hatred for all secular music. Some 
maintained they should only make melodies 
in their hearts; others did not object to sing- 
ing but thought it wrong to sing psalms. 
Many of the psalm tunes of the Pilgrim 
fathers sank into oblivion. Few congrega- 
tions could sing more than five tunes, known 
as York, Hackney, Windsor, St. Mary’s, 
and Martyrs, which were written out in 
copies and used by the congregations. The 
singing of psalms was tedious and unmusical 
in all denominations, both in England and 
America. New England churches loved 
their poor, confused psalm-singing. It is 
said that whenever a Puritan in road or 
field heard the distant sound of a psalm 
tune he removed his hat and bowed his 
head in prayer. One of the old hymns reads 
thus: 
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“New England’s Sabbath day 
Is heavenlike still and pure, 
When Israel walks the way 
Up to the Temple’s door. 
The time we tell 
When there to come 
By beat of drum 
Or sounding shell.” 


In New England the Puritans were sum- 
moned, as the hymn relates, by drum, horn 
or shell to church service. The shell was 
a great conch-shell. At the appointed hour 
a man hired for the purpose went to the 
roof or belfry of the church and either blew 
the horn or shell, or drummed the worship- 
pers to church. A few raised the flag or 
fired a gun. About 1640 “The Bay Psalm- 
book’’ was introduced into churches. This 
was prepared by some New England min- 
isters, among them President Dunster, of 
Harvard College. Although sanctioned by 
the Church, “The Bay Psalm-book” did not 
meet with approval. It was the first book 
printed in the English colonies of America. 
Only ten copies of the original edition are 
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The Bay Psalm-book, printed in 1640 





now known to be in existence, and are of 
great value. One is in the Boston Public 
Library; one in Harvard University; one 
imperfect copy in the Worcester Antiquarian 
Library; one owned by Mr. Vanderbilt; one 
in the Lenox Library, New York; one in 
John Cotter Brown Library, Providence; 
and one owned by Bishop Hearst, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. These copies 
are carefully guarded in vaults, and are of 
priceless value. It was the privilege of the 
writer to have permission from the authori- 
ties of the Boston Public Library to photo- 
graph their copy to use in illustrating this 
article. 

The, first Indian missionary, John Eliot, 
translated the psalms into Indian verse, and 
had them printed at Cambridge in 1661. 
The converted natives sang them with much 
fervor. 

The birth of the church choir was the re- 
sult of general discord in congregational 
singing of psalms; but before the choir- 
master came the psalm-tuner, and before the 
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psalm-tuner, the elder or deacon who lined 
out or deaconed off the psalm. This prac- 
tice of lining out the psalms originated with 
Luther, and was revised in New England 
probably on account of lack of hymn- 
books, and was confined to men who sung 
without accompaniments some half-dozen 
tunes in common metre. Lincoln, in his 
history of Worcester, 1779, tells how the 
venerable Deacon Chamberlin insisted upon 
reading the psalms line by line until at last, 
finding his voice drowned by the choir, he 
seized his hat and retired in a flood of tears. 
For this he was censured, and for a season 
not allowed to commune. In an address 
delivered in 1851, Dr. Lowell Mason says: 


I have seen eight or ten persons rise when a 
hymn was given out and with pitch-pipes or tu- 


Samuel Sewall, Chief Justice of Massachusetts 








ning-forks, and singing-book in hand, attempt what 
might be in truth regarded as the burlesque choral 
service of a religious meeting. The same defects 
were rife on both sides of the Atlantic; namely, 
singing flat with a nasal twang, straining the voice 
to an unnatural pitch, introducing continual brawls 
and tasteless ornaments. It is recorded in the an- 
nals of Boston that by a majority of written votes 
the great Quincy and the noted Judge Sewall were 
in their different parishes selected to tune the 
psalms; that is to sa¥, it was their province to se- 
lect and pitch the musical meter to which the 
psalm should be said. It is written in the Mem- 
oirs of Judge Sewall that, having pitched his tune 
too high, he led his congregation into a most atro- 
cious utterance, whereat, it is said, levity broke out 
in the house of the Lord,and upon his knees he con- 
fessed his sin to his God in having pitched the 
wrong key. It was such scenes as this last that 
sped the time when the choir led such congrega- 
tional worship. About this time the question arose 
as to allowing women to sing with men women be- 
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ing forbidden to speak in churches. The Rev. 
John Cotton argued that all should sing, women 
as well as men, sinners as well as saints; fcr are 
we not told in the Scriptures, “Is any among you 
afflicted, let him pray. Is any merry, let him sing 
psalms.” 

The opposition to the use of instruments 
in Puritan churches makes it surprising that 
so early as 1640 Thomas Lechford pleaded 
for it in his so-called ‘Plaine Dealings.” 
One preacher of this time, in speaking of 
the organ, says: “Call in the machine. If 
it can sing and play to the glory of God, it 
can pray to the glory of God also.” 

Bass viols, clarinets, and flutes were 
played on at a later date to help the singing. 
As early as 1720, when singing by note was 
first adopted in Boston, the Rev. Thomas 
Symmes defended it in an essay entitled 
“The Reasonableness of Regular Singing, 
or Singing by Note,” and recommended 


John Cotton 


opening singing-schools. The first of these 
useful institutions was opened in Brattle 
Street Church, Boston. Before 1800 sing- 
ing-schools were to be found from Maine 
to Georgia; and music, which the teachers 
had proscribed as a diabolic art, then began 
to be part of the education. The young 
Colonial men and women had little in the 
way of diversion. There was no card- 
playing, theatre parties, or dancing. The 
solemn Thursday lecture was the mid-week 
gathering. No wonder they welcomed the 
singing-school, and found in that innocent 
gathering a safety-valve for pent-up longing 
for amusement. We can but wonder how 
before the days of the singing-school the 
young New Englanders became acquainted 
enough to ever think of marriage. We can 
almost regard the establishment of fugue 
and psalm-singing as the preservation of the 





















Commonwealth. One of the most popular 
hymns taught in these schools was the one 
written by Charles Wesley, ‘Rejoice, the 
Lord is King.” This hymn attracted the 
attention of Handel, who wrote for it the 
fine melody called “Gospel.” The original 
of this setting is found in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge University, England, 
together with many other of Handel’s man- 
uscripts, and is almost the only hymn to be 
found set to music by Handel. 

It is a disputed question whether Francis 
Hopkinson, James Lyon, or William Bill- 
ings was the first composer. Careful re- 
search gives that place to Francis Hop- 
kinson, one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Inde- 
pendence, born 
in Philadelphia, 
1737. He is a 
unique figure in our 
early history. We 
follow him as poli- 
tician, poet, humor- 
ist, lawyer, and Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 
Among his com- 
positions is an ‘‘Ode 
to Peace,” written 
for the Commence- 
ment at Princeton, 
where he graduated 
in 1763; also seven 
songs dedicated to 
George Washing- 
ton. His satirical 
writings at the time 
of the Revolution are familiar to historians. 
The best known is “The Battle of the 
Kegs,”’ which runs thus: 


“Gallants, attend, and hear a friend 
Trill forth harmonious ditty. 
Strange things I’ll tell which late befell 
In Philadelphia City.” 


He is buried in Christ Churchyard, Phila- 
delphia. 

The second, James Lyon, born at Newark 
about 1735, is earliest known as a student at 
Princeton. He became a Presbyterian 
minister and composed a collection of 
psalms known as “ Urania.” 

Each age produces its own heroes. The 
circumstance that enables the genius of 
man to manifest itself under trying and ex- 
traordinary ordeals is found in every decade. 
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No period of civilization is bare of illustrious 
participants. It is the friction or the neces- 
sity of the time which brings out the latent 
power. Our Revolutionary period is rich 
in names of men prominent as patriots and 
skilful as warriors. Those who were the 
leaders in the trying days of the Revolution 
are on the lips of the young scholar, and 
although having served their country a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago, are as well known 
as the leaders in our late Civil War. 

At the close of the eighteenth century we 
find our third American composer, William 


. Billings, known as “The father of New 


England psalmody.” Billings’s success was 
ascribed to his zealous patriotism and the 
friendship and sup- 
port of Samuel Ad- 
ams. Billings was 
born in Boston in 
1764, where he died 
in 1800, a tanner by 
trade. His oppor- 
tunities for instruc- 
tion in any branch 
of knowledge, par- 
ticularly that of 
music, were few. 
However, he burst 
the chains of his 
occupation and 
poured forth his 
soul in music. His 
love of music and 
vocal skill led him 
to become a teacher 
at a very early age. 
His efforts were not beyond the imperfect 
musical comprehension of the times. His 
talents were suited to the conditions of the 
day. During the War of Independence 
Billings gave himself up to patriotic ex- 
pressions. He paraphrased the psalms and 
transformed them into political hymns. 
His tune “ Chester’’ was called “The Battle 
Hymn of the Revolution,” and, adapted to 
these words: 


“Let tryants shake their iron rod, 
And Slavery clank her galley chains, 
We’ll fear them not. We’ll trust in God. 
New England’s God forever reigns” 


was frequently heard from every fife in the 
New England ranks, and led the way to 
victory on many a hard-fought field. If 
the American Cyclops, as he was called 
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from his one eye, had been a Rouget de 
Lisle he would have given them a very dif- 
ferent setting, but however good a patriot 
he may have been, he was far from an in- 
spired musician. ‘My music,” he said, 
“has more than twenty times the power of 
the old tunes.” Channing in describing 
this work says, “The chorus chewed the 
tune and swallowed the words.” 

Another writer remarks that “One part 
raced after the other, fearful of not winding 
up together.” A practical illustration of the 
effect produced was furnished one evening 
by some mischievous boys, who hung a 
couple of cats by their hind legs on the shop 
sign of the composer’s door. Billings’s 
music was conspicuously inscribed. To 
the labors of Billings and his contemporaries 
American music owes a debt similar in 
character to that which American civiliza- 
tion owes to its pioneers and discoverers. 
They were stanch and sterling New Eng- 
landers and their work reflected their per- 
sonality. 

Another selection which inspired our 
Revolutionary heroes was “The White 
Cockade.” History tells us that while play- 
ing “The White Cockade” at Concord 


. Bridge, April 19, 1775, Luther Blanchard 


was the first American to shed his blood in 
actual armed aggression against the troops 
of George III. The Concord fifer whose 
patriotic fervor expressed itself in simple 
martial melody led the Minute-men of 
Acton, some of them to death, on that beau- 
tiful spring morning. He belonged to 
Captain Isaac Davis’s company, and prob- 
ably took up the study of the fife as some- 
thing giving him a little more prestige than 
that to be gained by merely carrying a gun. 
“The White Cockade” was of the simple, 
primitive type of music at once adapted to 
the limited capacity of the fife and taste of 
the uncultured New England farmers. It 
is said, with slight changes, to have been 
used as a Scotch Presbyterian hymn early 
in Elizabeth’s time, or about 1650, and dates 
from the dawn of music in England. 

In this period was born Oliver Holden, 
the author of “Coronation,” which was 
written just after the birth of Holden’s 
first child, a daughter, whose advent 
brought joy to his heart, and his soul poured 
itself out in praise. The original organ on 
which “Coronation” was harmonized may 
be seen in the Old State House, Boston. 
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Holden was born in Shirley, Mass., in 
1765, and died in Charlestown in 1831. He 
formed many singing-schools and choirs, 
It is said that when the authorities in Boston 
were planning for the State reception to be 
given General Washington, then President 
of the United States, on his visit to Boston 
in 1789, he was selected to gather and train 
a choir to sing for this occasion. A triumphal 
arch was built across the street from the 
Old State House, under which the proces- 
sion passed. When the President reached a 
certain place Holden’s whole choir, the 
Independent Musical Society, burst forth 
with the hymn: 
“Great Washington, the Hero ’s come; 
Each heart exulting hears the sound, 
See thousands their deliverer throng, 


Now in full chorus burst the song, 
And shout the deeds of Washington.” 


The noted guest was visibly affected by the 
honor shown him, and tears were seen 
streaming from his eyes as with uncovered 
head he left his carriage and went into the 
State House to a temporary balcony, where 
he stood to gratify the people. 

The ode to Washington was performed 
the second time at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, in Chicago, 1893. It was sung 
by the Stoughton Musical Society of 
Stoughton, Mass., the oldest musical society 
in the United States, organized Nov. 7, 
1786. 

Before passing this era we cannot but re- 
call that name of enchanting recollection, 
John Howard Payne, who was the son 
of William Payne, a schoolmaster, known 
favorably as an elocutionist in New York, 
where young Payne was born, in 1791. 
Much against his father’s wishes, he aban- 
doned commerce to become an actor, re- 
ceiving his early education in Boston. At 
seventeen he made his first bow to the pub- 
lic, showing remarkable talent, soon win- 
ning the hearts of the stage-loving people. 
His sugcess was phenomenal. Contempo- 
rary writers speak of his personal youthful 
beauty, making him the Apollo of his day. 
He was the author, translator, and adapter 
of more than sixty plays. Among his best 
compositions is the opera “Clari; or, The 
Maid of Milan,” in which appears the song 
“Home, Sweet Home,” written in 1822. 
It is said that like many poor, unfortunate 
composers, his publishers became rich 
through his genius, having made $10,000 














Oliver Holden’s portrait and organ 


He was born in Shirley, Mass., 1765; died in Charlestown, Mass., 1831. He was the composer of 
‘* Coronation” (1793), and much other music. The portrait and organ were given to the 
Bostonian Society by the will of his granddaughter, Mrs. Fannie A. Tyler, in 1889. 
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in one year on his publication, while poor 
Payne starved in a garret in Tunis, where 
he died a pauper. Through the efforts of 
Mr. Horace Taylor, at one time Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, and by President 
Garfield appointed Consul at Marseilles, 
the body of the author of “Home, Sweet 
Home” was recovered. Upon one of Mr. 
Taylor’s trips across the Mediterranean he 
discovered Payne’s grave in an obscure 
graveyard in Tunis, report of which he 
sent to Washington. The report attracted 
the attention of W. W. Corcoran, who came 
forward at once with an offer If the Gov- 
ernment would arrange the preliminaries, 
he would pay all the expenses from his own 
purse, and furnish a beautiful resting-place 
in Oak Hill Cemetery, Washington. Mr. 
Taylor ‘superintended the removing of the 
body, which was a gruesome task. Little 
was left but the tinsel and the sword and 
stripes, he having been buried in a military 
uniform by his comrades. The body was 
received here with great ceremony. Thou- 
sands gathered around his grave and sang 
his grand composition, “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 


The increase of vocal study necessarily 
advanced that of instrumental. The use of 
the violin, organ, and spinet grew rapidly. 
The first organ heard in New England was 
that bequeathed to King’s Chapel by 
Thomas Brattle, treasurer of Harvard Col- 
lege in 1713, with the proviso that “if the 
bequest be accepted, the Elders shall, 
within a year, procure some sober and 
decent person that can play skilfully as 
organist.” The elders at first refused the 
gift, there was such opposition to instru- 
mental music. After seven months, how- 
ever, it was unpacked, and Mr. Edmund 
Eustis, an Englishman, was appointed 
organist, at a salary of twenty pounds a 
year. 

From the diary of Daniel Fisher we note 
that Philadelphia possessed a band of music 
as early as 1755; it attended, says the au- 
thor, “the greatest procession of Free 
Masons that was ever seen in America, no 
less than one hundred and sixty being in 
the procession.” 

The earliest reference to musical copy- 
right found in the Music Division at the 
Library of Congress at Washington stands 
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on the back of the title-page of the third 
edition of “Andrew Adgate’s Rudiments of 
Music” (a psalm-tune collection), dated 
1790. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, 
during the administration of Washington, 
there was established at Philadelphia the 
first theatre which drew together some Eng- 
lish performers of whom tradition speaks 
favorably —among them, Incledon, the 
great Welsh tenor, who enlarged the popular 
ideas of song. He was born in Cornwall 
and received his early education in Exeter 
Cathedral, to which he was admitted in 
1771. A few years afterwards he entered 
the navy and served until 1783. In 1817 
he visited America and sang the réle of 
Hawthorne in “Love in a Village” at the 
Park Theatre, New York City. His voice 
was best adapted to ballads, and it was in 
this kind of singing he excelled. 

Among the songs which contributed 
greatly to his popularity were “The Storm,” 
“Black-Eyed Susan,” ‘“Arethusa,” and 
“The Dying Minstrel,” about which latter 
piece a pathetic incident is told. When 
David Owne, its author, lay on his death- 
bed, apparently unconscious, his mother 
watching him and thinking that life was 
gone, he suddenly revived and, fixing his 
eyes upon her, said he had just had a won- 
derful dream in which he found himself in 
heaven, where he had heard the sweetest 
strains that ever fell on mortal ears. At his 
request, his harp was given him and he 
recalled the music he had heard, playing 
“The Dying Minstrel.” Just as the last 
note was dying away his spirit took its 
flight. The air fixed itself on the mother’s 
memory and was thus preserved forever. 

Early in the eighteenth century a few 
spinets were brought to Boston. Harpsi- 
chords and spinets were the precursors of 
the piano. In 1712 an advertisement was 
placed in the Boston News-Letter that the 
spinet would be taught, and on April 23, 
1716, appeared in the same paper: “ Note, 
note, any person may have all instruments 
of Music Mended. Harpsichords, Virginals 
and spinets strung and tuned at a reasonable 
rate and likewise may be taught to play 
upon any of the instruments above men- 
tioned.” 

The spinet, while welcomed by some of 
the Colonists, was especially eschewed by 
the Quakers, and records of the Quaker 
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settlement at Nantucket show how the 
Quakers, by expelling one of their members 
because he kept a spinet in his house, vented 
their wrath upon this instrument. The 
same records show the expulsion of a mem- 
ber, too, “for keeping a violin to play 
upon.” The records bear frequent evidence 
of the sober condition of the hearts of the 
young Quakeresses, who admitted suffering 
the pangs of conscience for having been at 





and in every way does honor to that artist 
who now carries on business at this house a 
few doors Northward of Dr. Clarke’s, 
North End, Boston.” This spinet is said to 
be still in existence in Newport. The Essex 
Institute owns an interesting spinet made 
by a Samuel Whyte of Salem. Some of 
these old-time treasures are still among the 
choicest possessions of many of New Eng- 
land’s old families. 





A century-old cotillion book issued and compiled by J. T. Buckingham 


places of music and] listening ‘to fiddling 
and watching the dance, though not having 
taken part therein. 

September 18, 1769, this notice appeared 
in the Boston Gazette and County Journal: 
“It is with pleasure that we inform the 
Public that a few days since was shipped 
for Newport a very curious spinet, being the 
first ever made in America, the performance 
of the ingenious Mr. John Harris of Boston 
(son of the late Mr. Jas. Harris of London, 
Harpsichord and spinet-maker, deceased), 





It is said the first pianoforte was brought 
to New England by John Brown for his 
daughter, and is still in existence in Bristol, 
R. I. The first brought to the Cape was a 
Clementi of the date of 1790. It is in per- 
fect preservation, a dainty little inlaid box 
lying upon a slender, long table, with tiny 
shelves for music-books, and a tiny painted 
rack to hold the music. General Oliver 
said that in 1810, among the six thousand 
families in Boston there were not fifty 
pianos. A young maiden writing at this 
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time says, “I almost worship my: instru- 
ment, It reciprocates my joys and sorrows 
and is my bosom companion.” 

In those primitive days people loved 
melody, and no scientific criticism was to 
be feared when young men and maidens 
raised a tune. Through the lapse of more 
than a century we seem to hear the echo of 
those voices rising and falling in the air and 
counter of the quaint old melodies. 

It was interesting to note that then, as 
to-day, the public were able to enjoy 
Symphony concerts. The Essex Gazette, 
under the head of Sept. 24, 1773, announces 
a Symphony concert, to be held in Concert 
Hall; tickets, 50 cents; doors open at 6. 
Another to be held at the British Coffee 
House, to conclude with a symphony by 
Lord Kelley, accompanied by kettledrums. 

Our country has produced many com- 
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posers; the home, the stage, and the public 
have each made their demands, and music, 
whether sacred or comic, in ballad or with- 
out, is universal. And its splendid hold on 
the hearts of the people is the natural de- 
velopment of the fostering care which was 
given it by its devotees among our fore- 
fathers. 


The American ancestor came from every 
clime of Europe, and brought with him the 
traits of his own nationality. The descend- 
ants of such an ancestry must possess varied 
tastes; yet the mingling of so many strains 
of different blood is producing in the Amer- 
ican of this generation that unique taste 
which promises to give to this country a 
national music unsurpassed by that of any 
of the great masters to whom the world has 
awarded its laurels. 





THOREAU’S WALDEN 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


With simple skill, on every lucid page — 

Fresh from the woods, and mild with mellowed thought — 

The calm philosopher his word has wrought, 
The utterance at once of bard and sage; 
His prophet-pen has power to assuage 

The eager covetings.of souls distraught 

With haste and greed, so well his truth has taught 
A soothing gospel to a frenzied age. 

Could we who read cast off our worldly pride, 
From close convention seek a just release, 

Make him some whit our counsellor and guide, 
Awhile our harassed restlessness might cease: 

Some glad content might in our breasts abide, 


And life become a fair, straight way of peace. 
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By H. B. 


XI. 
RIDICULUS MUS 


“Oh, you climb on the mantel, 
And I’ll climb yon hall-tree, 
And we’ll all climb up the chimney, 
Where there can’t no beasties be.” 


—Bangs’s Collection of Plymouth Rock Poultry. 


ELL, if we didn’t have the 
worst time last night you ever 
heard of! It was something 
By) fierce! I was never scared so 
SSS badly and never laughed so 
much in my life. I’m all sore in the ribs 
to-day from laughing and screaming. 

I’ll tell you about it. Belle, you know, is 
the fraidiest calf that ever lived. She has a 
fit when she sees a worm, a woolly worm 
sends her into convulsions, and a mouse 
finishes her, Last night the Ballyhoos 
(that’s a sort of a club we have, of half a 
dozen girls, who meet around and have fun. 
once in a while) were all over in my room. 
It snowed terribly, so that Belle could n’t go 
back to Wilder, where she rooms, as she 
had on low shoes. At any rate, we would n’t 
let her go, and I insisted that she stay with 
me, 

We were in bed, and I was sound asleep, 
when I was awakened by Belle giving me a 
punch and saying in a_blood-curdling 
whisper: 

“Edna, Edna, don’t you hear that noise ?” 

I was simply petrified. 

“What was it?” I whispered in return, 
and very softly, for fear the burglars, or 
whoever they were, would hear me. 

“Wait,” she said. “Listen!” 

We lay there still as still. I turned onto 
my back so I could get both ears loose to 
catch the slightest noise. For awhile all I 
heard was the terrific thumping of my own 
heart. Belle was holding to me like grim 
death to a defunct African, and breathing 
nervously. 

Pretty soon I heard it, a sort of scroonch, 
scroonch, scroonch. 
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“It’s somebody filing at the window,” I 
breathed. 

We listened again. 

“No,” said Belle, holding on tighter. 
“It’s worse than that. It’sa rat.” 

“Oh, it’s just a little mouse, likely,” I 
answered, 

“But just listen. There! What’s it doing 
now? What’s that thumping noise it makes 
every once and a while?” 

“T don’t know. Is n’t it queer?” 

It would crunch, crunch awhile, and then 
give several little thumps. 

“Tt’s right under the bed,” I said. 

“Oh, is it? O Edna, what shall we do?” 

“What do you suppose that pounding 
is?” 

“It’s its tail. It is flapping its tail, like a 
dog.” 

I could n’t help giggling. The idea of a 
rat flapping its tail! 

“Maybe it has boots on,” I suggested. 

“Don’t laugh! What are we going to 
do?” 

“Throw something at it and scare it.” 

“T’m afraid to scare it. It might jump 
up on the bed.” 

“Pshaw! It wouldn’t. It would run 
away. Rats are awful timid.” 

“They aren’t any timider than I am. 
I would n’t scare it for the world.” 

“But we must make it go away.” 

“Then throw something on the floor and 
make a noise. We can cover our heads up, 
so it can’t get us.” 

“You throw something. Take your shoes; 
they’re right on the floor there next to you.” 

“My! I would n’t reach my hand down 
there for worlds.” 

““Aw, don’t be so afraid. It won’t hurt 
you.” 

“You do it. There’s a French dictionary 
on the stool at the head of the bed there on 
your side. Drop that on the floor.” 

I considered awhile, and then decided 
that, as the dictionary was new, I might 
injure it. 

We both tried to frighten it by saying, 
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“Shoo! Scat! Go ’way!” and then we 
miauwed like cats. But the rat paid no 
attention to us, and kept on gnawing with 
its teeth and galumphing with its tail. 

Pretty soon we heard a scrambling, and 
we both thought it was climbing right on 
the bed; so we let out a duet of piercing 
shrieks that would have done credit to the 
Inquisition. 

Old Slippy, the night-watchman, was 
passing in the hall and heard us. We call 
him Old Slippy, because he must be a 
thousand years old and wears felt shoes, 
and goes snoopsing along through the 
halls, 

He knocked on the door and inquired 
what the matter was. The knock frightened 
us almost into paralysis, but we imme- 
diately recognized Old Slippy’s voice and I 
yelled out: 

“There’s a rat in here. Come in and kill 
it.” 

He growled something in his foggy old 
throat and went away. Presently he reap- 
peared with Miss Mason, the head of the 
house. 

Miss Mason is a husky looking maiden of 
some forty-five springs and several falls. 
She has a vinegary voice, and generally 
wears an air of unfading disgust. She en- 
tered the room with all of her peculiarities 
intensified, turned on the light, and con- 
templated us with a contempt too bottom- 
less for words. . 

“What’s the trouble?” she snapped. 

“There’s a rat under our bed, and it was 
trying to get up on the bed; we heard it 
climbing up the wall.” 

“Climbing fiddlesticks!”’ exclaimed she. 
“T don’t believe there was a rat at all.” 

Then she looked around, found a long 
window-stick, and stooped down and rattled 
under the bed. How we envied her! What 
must it be to be as brave as that! 

And then, presto, double-quick, lightning, 
out runs a little mouse, and up scrambles the 
bold virgin with a grunt, as if somebody 
had hit her in the stomach, climbs up on a 
chair faster than a vaudeville acrobat, and 
holds her skirts close around her shins. 

“Where is it?” she said. 

But Belle and I had gone off into hyster- 
ical laughter, and could n’t have told her, 
even had we known. 

Miss Mason was mad clean through. 
“Now, if you’ll stop cackling like geese, 
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and tell me where that mouse is, we can get 
him.” 

“Don’t say ‘we,’” I returned. ‘I don’t 
want him.” 

“Where is it ?’’ she insisted. 

“T don’t know,” I said. “ How should — 
There! there it is!” 

The mouse had made a dash from the 
bureau to the bookcase. 

Miss Mason promptly climbed up from 
the chair to the window-ledge. 

“Tt’s under the bookcase. Now we can 
get it,” said Belle. 

“Yes, now we can get it,” I repeated. 

“Yes, now we can get it,” said Miss 
Mason, faintly. 

Then we all three laughed; for we knew 
we would not have approached the fastness 
of this marauder for any money. 

Then I grew ashamed of myself, and 
tumbled bravely out of bed. 

“There’s no trouble about killing it, if 
we each take something and strike it when 
it comes out.” 

“Ves,” said Miss Mason. “If the watch- 
man, or some one, were here to get it out 
from under the bookcase, then we could 
kill it as it came out.” 

But Old Slippy had decorously disap- 
peared from the privacy of a young lady’s 
boudoir. I stood irresolutely. Then I said, 
“T’ll tell you what let’s do.” 

But I never told. Just that minute the 
mouse ran out and made for the sofa, and 
your accomplished humble servant got up 
on the bureau. How I got there I never 
knew. But I got there, and had the satis- 
faction of knowing I was higher up from the 
floor than any of them. 

At the same time we emitted three of the 
wildest screams ever, and every girl on our 
floor awakened. They began to congregate 
at our door and laugh at us. 

Then Mabel Drake came. She has no 
nerves and fears not vermin. She entered 
with an air of mastery, and when we told 
her where the mouse was she got a broom 
and went after it. Pretty soon she routed 
it out and it ran for the bookcase again. 

Everybody yelled. The girls shut the 
door and ran. Mabel struck boldly at the 
monster with her weapon, but missed it. 

Then she began rattling under the shelves, 
but no mouse appeared. We wondered 
where it could be. The girls carefully 
opened the door again and began giving 
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advice. Everybody talked at once, except 
Mabel, who stood like Bradamante, with 
her broom ready to slay the invader. 

Suddenly Miss Mason screamed above 
the din, ‘There he is!” 

He had climbed up to the top of the book- 
case and stood there in plain view, evidently 
bewildered. 

Mabel made a swoop at him with her 
broom and brought down two vases and a 
picture. 

But the mouse escaped her, and in despair 
leaped high in the air and landed on Miss 
Mason’s window-sill. 

“Qo-00-00-¢ee-ee!’’ squealed Miss Mason. 
“Take him away! He’s running up my 
clothes!” and she danced from one foot to 
the other as though she were standing on a 
red-hot stove. 

The mouse, not fancying Miss Mason’s 
calisthenics, thereupon made a leap for the 
bed. 

Belle rolled herself up into a ball in the 
covers. All we could see there was a round 
bundle of bed-clothing from which came 
forth a succession of squeals. The ball 
rolled from side to side and yelped fran- 
tically. 

Mabel went to the bed and, catching hoid 
of the ball, bade it be still, for the mouse 
would not hurt it. Then she raised up a 
pillow, and there was the mouse, who 
jumped nimbly to the floor and ran around 
the room, with Mabel pounding the floor 
after it. After a quick circuit of the place it 
darted to the door, right among the girls. 

If a cannon-ball had struck amidst them 
it would not have created greater conster- 
nation. There was a volley of wild yells and 
a scampering of bare feet. Sarah Barnes 
tripped and fell, and about six girls piled 
on top of her. Old Slippy was just coming 
up again to see what was going on, and just 
as he appeared at the top of the stairs 
Carolyn Dowdy, who weighs almost two 
hundred pounds, ran square into him, 
knocked the breath out of him, and sent 
him sprawling on the floor. 

Some one had turned on the lights in the 
hall early in the engagement, so that the 
course of Mr. Mouse was seen. Mabel ran 
after him, her hair flying and her broom in 
the air. 

The mouse got to the end of the hall, saw 
no plaee of refuge, and doubled his tracks 
to return. That was his fatal mistake. 
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Mabel brought down her broom fairly on 
him and ended his small career, which had 
been so strangely beset with femininity. 

Then while Old Slippy crept down- 
stairs, groaning and rubbing his back, and 
Mabel held up the beast triumphantly by 
the tail and threw him out of the window, we 
gathered and all talked at once and all 
compared notes. 

Miss Mason said, with an attempt at 
dignity: 

“T was n’t afraid of it at all, only I did n’t 
want it to climb up my legs.” 

“No,” said Belle, “I wasn’t afraid, 
either. I was just scared black and blue, 
that’s all!” 

So endeth the tail of the mouse. We 
never could figure out how it made that 
thumping noise. It could n’t have been its 
tail. Some said it was knocking its teeth 
on the floor. But what would a mouse want 
to pound the floor with its teeth for? Others 
suggested it was stamping the snow off its 
boots. 

Good-by, Daddles. Lots of love. 

EDNA. 


XII. 


THE CONQUEST OF NEW ENG- 
LAND 


“Once we marched along in chorus 
From Atlanta to the seas, 
But we saw the Southern women 
And they brought us to our knees.” 
—Compensations of History. 


I have just returned from a most inter- 
esting visit to Martha Cutler’s home. New 
England? Oh, it was double-dyed, soaked, 
woven in the goods, genuine, Simon-pure, 
and nothing but. I never saw the real, real 
article before. Those two old-maid aunts! 
They will stand forever in my memory, like 
twin pillars of Jachin and Boaz, and I will 
always wonder that I have looked upon the 
vestal virgins of Massachusetts and lived. 

But I must not commence my story in the 
middle. So, back to the Anfang. Of all 


. couples here at college the oddest is the one 


composed of Martha Cutler of Lynn, Mass, 
(you must say Mass., and not Massachusetts 
— eschew the chusetts, if you want to speak 
as to the manner born) and Lida Trevelyan 
of New Orleans; for one is New England 
and the other is The South, and each raised 
to the highest power. 
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It is amusing to hear them talk. Martha 
says mittins and Lat-in and lor (law) and 
idear and Emmer and rivva’ (river) and 
sista’ (sister). For while a Southerner may 
leave off his r’s, a New Englander not only 
leaves them off where they belong, but puts 
them on where they do not belong. And 
Lida, on the other hand, talks in that in- 
describable liquid drawl that sounds like 
lazy sunshine. 

But though they’re different as can be, 
they are both mighty nice girls, and dread- 
fully fond of each other. They are keenly 
alive to their differences and thoroughly 
enjoy them. Martha is trim and neat as a 
pin, rather intellectual looking, high fore- 
head, precise ways, and that air of rock- 
rooted and mountain-buttressed self-assur- 
ance that is found in its perfect purity only 
within a certain radius of Beacon Street and 
The Common. Lida is simply a raving 
beauty, with the strawberries-and-creamiest 
complexion, and the softest, waviest, mo- 
lasses-candiest hair that any blonde Aphro- 
dite ever owned. She never sits, always 
lolls. Her clothes always appear as if they 
had been thrown on her —and they have, 
but somehow look stunning just the same. 
She is the most beautiful animal of the genus 
homo I ever expect to see: lazy, happy, and 
thoroughly good and sweet. 

Martha had been at me for some time to 
go home with her, and so this mid-year’s I 
went, and Lida, too. Martha’s parents are 
dead, and she lives with two old-maid aunts 
in a big house at Lynn, in a great yard that 
overlooks the ocean,—a spacious and 
charming home. 

“Ah ’xpect Ah’ll just shock those a’nts 0’ 
Marth’s to death,” Lida confessed to me 
on the train. “Deed Ah just know Ah will. 
They’ so propah an’ nice an’ straight up ’t 
Ah don’ know what they’ll do to me.” 

Martha also confided to my ear her fears 
concerning the coming visit. Her aunts 
had been dreadfully upset when they heard 
she was rooming with a girl from the South, 
and in every letter they failed not to warn 
her against falling into those loose, sloppy, 
Southern ways. She had told them how 
sweet and lovely Lida was, and how much 
she loved her; but that only served to in- 
crease their alarm, and they feared that this 
Louisiana siren was acquiring a sinister and 
fatal dominance over their niece. 

“So I made up my mind,” continued 
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Martha, “that the best thing to do was to 
bring Lida home with me and let them see 
how nice she is. I am certain they cannot 
help loving her when they get to know her.” 

And the funny part of it is that Lida told 
us how stirred up her own folks were for 
fear she should absorb some of those ridic- 
ulous down-east ways. So here was a sit- 
uation: the two girls strongly attached, and 
the family on each side dreading the con- 
tamination of the other. 

We were greeted at the front door by the 
two aunts, Miss Constance and Miss Pru- 
dence Cutler. They gave us each a little 
peck on the head (supposed to be a kiss) and 
sent us to our rooms to dress for dinner. 
That meal was served in a dining-room that 
would have added fame to Broek, the Spot- 
less Town. The table-cloth was like woven 
snow; the silver, though it had been in the 
family for such time as that the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, looked as 
if it had just come from the jeweler’s; the 
windows were draped in lace as unimpeach- 
able and prim as Cesar’s wife should be; 
the hard-wood floor glistened like Uncle 
Isaac’s bald head; the rugs lay as precise as 
if each had received and, trembling, obeyed 
its orders; and altogether I felt that for me 
to get my conversation up to the level of 
that room was utterly impossible. 

“T presume you find the atmosphere of 
Wellesley stimulating, Miss Trevelyan?” 
asked Miss Constance as she poured the tea. 

“Now, my land! don’t ask me about the 
atmospheah,” replied Lida, with heaven’s 
own smile, “because you know I nevuh 
could understand atmospheahs. An’ don’ 
call me Miss Trevelyan like that. It just 
makes me feel so fah off. Call me Lida. 
’Cause I’m goin’ to be one 0’ yo’ family now, 
fo’ a few days.” 

I held my breath. This was a vigorous 
dash at the enemy, and I trembled. 

Miss Prudence, at the other end of the 
table,, cleared her throat, and observed, 
dryly, 

“We are hardly accustomed to address 
persons by their given name upon so slight 
an acquaintance.” 

“Yes, but yo’ acquaintance is n’t slight 
with me. You know me. An’ if you don’t, 
yo’ goin’ to. My fathah —he’s Colonel 
Trevelyan, was in Lee’s army at Appo- 
mattox — he says to me, ‘ You be awful nice 
to those New England ladies, Lida. There 
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was a captain or some officer from Lynn 
that saved yo’ fathah’s life once at Manas- 
sas. I nevah had any chance to repay that, 
an’ I want you to show that whole country 
up theah that yo’ fathah’s grateful.’” 

That was the first shot, and it went home. 
Miss Prudence thawed visibly, and soon 
Lida had swept us all into a lively conversa- 
tion, and a sort of strange warmth and 
cheer seemed to invade the room and pos- 
sess us all, I even caught the ancient do- 
mestic who waited in grim silence upon the 
table surreptitiously looking with hungry 
eyes at this foreign guest. Only Miss Con- 
stance said little, and watched the visitor 
with her steely eyes in a way that meant she 
was taking inward notes, and that she for 
one was not going to be moved from her 
principles. 

We passed a pleasant evening. Martha’s 
brother came up from Boston,— a strapping 
fellow with huge shoulders and a fine, clean- 
cut face, a Harvard graduate and a gentle- 
man to his boot-tips. We looked at Miss 
Constance’s collection of Italian prints — 
and it was certainly wonderful; she’s a 
crank on art, and has been collecting for 
years, and knows art-history from Cimabue 
to Guido Reni, backwards and forwards — 
and talked travel and school, and sang. 
After Lida had sung a few of the usual 
parlor things, Martha said: 

“Sing us some of those negro melodies, 
Lida.” 

“Oh, would you?” asked Lida. “I’m 
afraid they would hardly do.” 

“Go ahead,” cried Fred, the brother. 
“Just exactly what we want.” 

“Well,” drawled Lida, mischievously, 
“of course, if you insist —” 

And then she sang one after another of 
the most killingly funny things you ever 
heard. You could just smell the pine woods, 
and see the Southern moon, and feel the 
languor of the long evenings on the planta- 
tion, and imagine the tinkling banjos, and 
you were there, actually there in the sugar- 
cane and cotton, as you heard that delicious, 
sweet, honied drawl: 

“Fo’ Ah takes life e-e-e-e-easy, 

Don’ take a million to please me, 

An’ as long as I live Ah am goin’ to have a good 

time, 

E-e-e-e-e-easy!” 


Fred simply roared and held his sides. 
We all enjoyed it. Even Miss Constance 
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smiled, but it was a vicious little smile, it 
seemed to me, that seemed to say that while 
this was quite amusing, delightful genre, 
local color, and all that, she was glad it was 
not connected with her family in any way. 

Well, we stayed a week. Lida was never 
at breakfast on time, although it had been 
clearly hinted that punctuality at the 
breakfast-table was de rigeur. Miss Con- 
stance, going in to wake her, found all her 
clothes strewn around on chairs and on the 
floor, everything where it happened to fall,— 
petticoats here, skirt there, just as they had 
been slumped off, disorder rampant. And 
as she gazed in undisguised scorn about her, 
the big blue eyes in the bed would open, 
and two perfect arms would reach out, and 
out from the most loving smile would come 
the words: 

“Good-mawnin’, A’nty. You don’ min’ 
if I call yo’ A’nty. Can’t I kiss you this 
mawnin’? My own deah mothah’s awful 
fah away, an’ I just got to love you.” 

Miss Constance came and was hugged, 
and as soon as she could extricate herself 
hastened out of the room. 

Fred must have neglected his business, 
for he was with us most of the time, and 
automobiled us, and took us to the theatres 
in Boston, and generally was as nice and 
manny as one could ask. 

“I’m goin’ to write my folks how good 
y'all have been to me. They’ll be pleased 
to death. You know they have funny no- 
tions of you all up here. They are so afraid 
I'll get like New Englanders. If they could 
see you all I know they’d change they 
mind. You ah just as nice as can be.” 

“New England people would probably 
get rid of some of their prejudices, too,” 
observed Miss Prudence, “‘if they could be 
brought into closer contact with those of 
the other section.” 

But Miss Constance’s lips were tight, and 
she said nothing. 

I was sitting in the library that last day, 
buried behind curtains in a window-seat, 
with a novel, when I heard Miss Constance 
come in. Then the door opened and in 
stepped Mr. Fred. For some reason I kept 
still, though of course I should have 
spoken up. 

“© Aunt Constance, you are here? I 
wanted to see you a minute alone. I’m due 
in the city at three, and I want to speak 
to you before I go.” 
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“cc Yes?”’ 

‘Well, Auntie, not to beat about the bush, 
I’m in love. I intend to marry Miss Trevel- 
yan if Ican. I have n’t spoken to her at all. 
I don’t suppose she cares anything for me. 
But she’s the most lovable being I ever saw; 
and, by Jove! if I can get her, I’ll have her. 
I wanted to speak to you about it; for you 
are the head of the family, you know, and I 
don’t want to do anything underhanded.” 

Miss Constance sat very straight and 
looked into the fire. 

“Fred Cutler,” she said, after a pause, 
“you could n’t do anything underhanded 
if you tried. That’s not in the Cutler blood, 
and I do not like to hear it even suggested.” 

“Thanks!” 

*€ Oh, it’s no compliment.” 

iy Well ? ” 

*T don’t know what to say. You won’t 
do anything rash, of course. You will find 
out about her family?” 

“Bother her family. I don’t want to 
marry a family.” 

“No? But you will, all the same.” 

‘Well, pass the family. Suppose it should 
be all right. Do you object to the girl?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Hm! I thought as much.” 

“She is slovenly. Her room looks as if 
some one had been picking geese after she 
has undressed. She puts on her clothes with 
a spade.” 

“But they look well.” 

“They do. I can’t understand it.” 

“ Well?” 

“She talks like a negro.” 

“But it is very charming ?” 

“Yes. I don’t understand that, either; 
but it is charming, for some reason.” 

“cc Well ? ”? 

“She is lazy. She never is ready on time 
to go anywhere. She is never down to 
breakfast with other people.” 

“But when she is ready, and comes, she 
brings the life of the party with her.” 

“That is also true — another mystery to 
me.” 

Miss Constance stood up. “She never 
seems to comb her hair. She just wads it 
up and sticks the hair-pins in it, and yet it 

is beautiful when she gets it done. She is 
the personification of all the things I have 
been taught to avoid. She is not like us, not 
our kind.” 
Fred stood there bristling and mad. Miss 
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Constance threw her arms around his neck 
and began to cry. 

“Come, come, Auntie, don’t, don’t. I 
am sorry you feel so bitter about it.” 

“O Fred, you are all the boy I have. [ 
told your father I would love and care for 
you as my own. And now — now — to —” 
she lapsed into tearful silence. 

“TI had hoped —” said Fred, “that is, I 
thought that perhaps now that you had 
seen —. Well, I suppose, if I win her, we 
can go away and —” 

“Don’t you dare to do it!”” she burst out, 
standing away from him. “You will bring 
her right here if you marry her. Don’t you 
see, you thick-headed boy, that it’s not she I 
am angry with, but myself? I am such an 
old fool.” 

Fred stood nonplussed. 

Miss Constance took a step or two toward 
the door, and then turned and said, ‘That 
girl is the most radiant thing of life I ever 
saw. I thoroughly disapprove of her. And 
I love her. And if you do not marry her, 
Fred Cutler, you are the biggest fool in 
Massachusetts!” And with that she swept 
out of the room. 

When she had gone out Fred looked at 
the door a moment, in a dazed way, and then 
said softly to himself: 

“Well, I’ll be d 

Then he left the room. 

I have n’t told a soul except you, Babbo, 
about this, but was n’t it great? 

When we left, Miss Constance said to 
Lida: 

“Miss Trevelyan, I am going to ask you 
to get me an invitation to your home. My 
sister and I will be going South next month 
for a little change, and we will be pleased to 
meet your people.” 

“There now,” replied Lida, ‘‘ won’t that 
be grand! Mothah will be just happy to see 
you. And Fathah is the grandest man! 
They will love to have you.” 

Yesterday Lida met me in College Hall 
and asked: “‘Edna, do you think I shocked 
them all at Martha’s, with my triflin’ 
South’n ways?” 

“You did shock them,” I said. ‘‘ But you 
shocked them out of themselves into loving 
you.” 

“ Did I? — Say, don’t you think Mr. Fred 
is nice?” 

I gave her a hug. 

Yours, 


1? 





EDNA. 
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INCONSISTENT ROMANCE 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


ae: aa) ICELY had been nervously 
A =) walking up and down the old- 
| C X fashioned garden for some 
if x i minutes before the accustomed 


CREO p= signal came. At the low 
whistle she stopped by the sweet-briar bush 


and, gathering a fat red rosebud, tossed it: 


over the wall. An exclamation came from 
the other side. Evidently the missile had 
taken effect. In an instant a voice whispered 
eagerly : 

“O Lady Cicely, did that mean anything ? 
I don’t know the language of flowers.” 

“And he pretends to be a romanticist!”’ 
commented Cicely to herself, with a toss of 
the head. “You ought to know,” she 
answered. “It means that — I am here, of 
course. It is eight o’clock.” 

“Oh, is that all?’ There was disappoint- 
ment in the tone. “ Well, I’m coming up.” 
In a momenta curly yellow head appeared 
in the old apple-tree which hung over the 
wall, looking down into the hitherward 
garden. Cicely glanced up at it, then 
dropped her eyes. 

“Well,” she said, gravely, “have you 
been thinking it over? I hope you are 
ashamed.” 

Guy looked down at her meditatively. 
“Yes, I’ve been thinking,” he said with a 
sigh. “I’ve done nothing else all day. It 
was good of you to come to-night as usual. 
I was afraid you would n’t.— Say, it looks 
very nice down there,” he suddenly inter- 
rupted himself. “I think I ‘ll come 
over.” 

“No, you had better not,” she interposed, 
quickly. “After our parting last night — 
how obvious!” 

‘Hang ‘obvious’! Hang ‘conventional’!’’ 
spluttered the boy, impatiently. “It is 


spoiled now, anyway. I may as well give 
up and be as big a fool as the rest. It can’t 
hurt any one but myself.” 

“You don’t seem to consider me and my 
disappointment,” she rejoined. “I kept to 
our agreement. I have n’t spoiled anything, 
or made a fool of myself. I have n’t done 


the obvious and conventional thing. Stay 
in the tree, please, and let’s talk it over.” 

“No, you have n’t made a fool of your- 
self,” he laughed, bitterly. ‘That is the 
maddening part of it. I could have borne 
that! But you have n’t lost your head — 
and I have. You have done what you prom- 
ised —and I haven’t. You followed the 
cues conscientiously, and I, pretending to 
be stage-manager, have got the lines con- 
foundedly mixed.” He paused and looked 
at her again, adding, softly, “But if you 
could see yourself as I do you would know 
what my excuse is.” 

Cicely’s color deepened and she turned 
away, but she did not look very angry. 

“Tt was a good beginning,” he mused, 
with a sigh. “I dared you, and you were 
game. No fuss and fiddlesticks and prudery. 
How I liked you for it!” 

“I wonder that I could do it! I wonder! 
I wonder what Aunt Delia would say!” 
thought Cicely to herself for the hundredth 
time. She glanced up at the window be- 
hind which lay the invalid, all unconscious 
of the little comedy which was being 
enacted in her garden. It was a month since 
this unintroduced stranger had boldly pene- 
trated that Adamless Eden, and Cicely’s 
annually-dreaded visit to her aunt had be- 
gun to assume the colors of a more vivid 
experience. She had been on the verge of 
desperate boredom when he had dared her 
to the unconventional for its own sake. 

“Do you remember that first morning ?” 
he asked, softly. 

She smiled reminiscently. ‘Aunt Delia 
was taking her nap. I was weeding the 
garden, when a voice came apparently from 
space where no voice should be, ‘Lady 
Cicely, are you really dim-sighted ?’” 

“Tt was a natural remark,” he asserted. 
“Here had I been sitting unobserved for 
half an hour in this tree, watching your de- 
votion to that uninteresting poppy-bed. I 
had climbed up to see who belonged to the 
lovely name which I had heard spoken in- 
side, and I wanted to know why that par- 
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ticular name had been given to any one. 
I found out both things.” 

“T had not known before what ‘Cicely’ 
meant,” she said. ‘I wonder if I really am 
‘dim-sighted’ in some ways.” 

“Well, when you saw me you did n’t run 
away nor scream nor say, witheringly, ‘Sir! 
Depart!’ You just looked at me and 
laughed, till at last you said, ‘How funny 
you look up in that tree! Like the Cheshire 
Cat. I suppose you will fade away in a 
minute, all except your grin, like Alice in 
Wonderland.’” 

“But you did n’t,” said Cicely. 

“Not I! I knew already that you were a 
kindred spirit. So I stayed. And presently 
I found out that you were like myself an 
Amateur Romanticist, tired of convention, 
and in search of novelty and sentiment. Oh, 
we began well, and I think we neither of us 
disappointed the other in our little game — 
until last night. Lady Cicely, lam ashamed. 
Can you forgive me for doing anything so — 
so obvious?” 

Cicely was poking the gravel with the 
toe of her slipper. “I was surprised,” she 
said, simply. “ You had been so enthusias- 
tic, so resourceful, so sure from the first 
_ that ours was not going to be like all the 
other summer friendships or — flirtations; 
and that we were going to act out a nice 
little drama of our own, fresh and free from 
the — the usual stupid details. You did so 
many nice, quaint, queer little things; you 
were so unlike —all the others, that this 
—this impulsiveness of last night was a 
shock to me. It is terrible to be disap- 
pointed ina —a friend.” Hervoice trembled. 

“Tt was all on account of that confounded 
moon!” he said, bitterly, scowling at that 
serene luminary, which was just appearing 
above the tree. 

“The conventional moon!” retorted 
Cicely, scornfully. ‘‘ You should have been 
prepared for so obvious a situation. There 
is always a moon, if you wait for it.” 

“Oh, hang it! I know that. But this 
especial moon — and the tide coming in at 
the foot of the garden there —and that 
rock —and you, Cicely, in that gown! Ye 
gods! What a combination! Didn’t you 
know I should do the obvious thing if you 
wore that pink thing around your shoul- 
ders ? — Bah! You can’t help it, I suppose. 
It’s an old story for you. I promised you 
should be the heroine of a new one.” 
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Cicely plucked a rose absent-mindedly. 
“After all,”’ she said, “perhaps it is not too 
late. Perhaps you have thought of a sequel 
to this conventional chapter that will make 
it novel and interesting to me — to us both 
—and absolve us from plagiarism. I hope 
you have.” 

She looked up wistfully. The moonlight 
fell on her face as if caressing it. Guy shook 
the tree and swore softly to himself. 

“No, I haven’t,” he said, brusquely. 
“T’ve no more ingenuity than a cat.” 

“A Cheshire Cat,” murmured Cicely. 

“When I look at you I forget all about 
being original,” he went on. “I suppose 
I’ve fallen in love just like all the rest of 
them, and that’s the end of it. I had no 
business to do that —at least not yet; not 
until our plot was sketched out more care- 
fully. But I had to go and give away the 
whole thing last night — by the sea, on a 
rock, in the moonlight — same stage sce- 
nery, some properties, same calcium-light 
effect. Only the gallery gods were missing, 
with their applause.” 

“But the wave,” broke in Cicely. “The 
wave-motive was unusual, you know.” 

“Oh, the wave was all right and uncon- 
ventional enough. I don’t blame the wave; 
it rose admirably to the occasion and almost 
succeeded in drowning us both. I wish it 
had!” 


“Oh, no, you don’t,” said Cicely, wisely. 


“T do!” he asserted. 
been a good end.” 

“You saved my life,” she answered, 
softly. 

“Oh, don’t say that!”? he cried. “That 
is too trite! Hero saves heroine’s life; 
clasps her in his arms — rushes with her to 
place of safety. In stress of moment tells 
her he loves her and k —” 

“T don’t bear you a grudge for saving 
me, even conventionally,” she interrupted, 
hastily. “I only minded the — the end.” 

“Yes! It would have been all right if I 
had been a graven image. You are one, I 
do believe! Oh, well, we may as well give 
up. You are too dangerous for experimental 
purposes. I have spoiled your plot and have 
ended the story abruptly enough, so far as 
it concerns you. You let me see that 
plainly last night. There is nothing for me 
but to clear out and give you a chance to 
begin another with clean paper and new 
pen. I shall leave town to-morrow.” 


“That would have 
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Cicely caught her breath. ‘Leave town! 
Why?” 

“T must get away and forget all this. I’ll 
go where I can be prosaic and conventional 
and dull; where there is no moon or sea or 
stone wall — or you.” 

Cicely flushed. “I don’t see why you 
need to go at all,” she said. “Perhaps we 
can think of a new dénouement.” 

“There is nothing more to happen. You 
showed plainly enough last night how 
shocked and surprised and disgusted you 
were, You were as cold as that wave itself. 
I know: your story being spoiled, you have 
no further use for me —and I have out- 
grown the story on my own account.” 

“But it has no end — yet,” said Cicely, 
timidly. ‘‘I don’t want to give up our story 
so. I don’t, indeed.” 

“How can it end but tritely? You said 
you hated triteness.” 

“How can I tell what might happen? 
You have n’t even proposed to me yet, you 
know.” 

“No; and I shall not. I have never yet 
played the conventional réle of rejected 
suitor, and I never will.” 

“That would be conventionally unpleas- 
ant for me as for you,” said Cicely, smiling 
faintly. 

“Even if you accepted me — which you 
know you would n’t do,” he went on — 
“that would be conventional, too, and end 
the whole romance with a quick curtain. 
That is what you don’t want; what you have 
made up your mind against from the first — 
what I was sure could not happen.” 

“Ts there no possible alternative?” 

“What, then? We began capitally. But 
if all that happens is my falling in love with 
you, where is our novel plot? Oh, you 
would n’t have known what a fool I was but 
for that moon!” he groaned. 

“I might have guessed.” Cicely’s voice 
was a bit unsteady. 

“Yes, you might have done that,” he 
retorted. “Even that would have opened 
up possibilities. You might have run away, 
or have told your aunt, or have anticipated 
me, or — but what is the use of supposing ? 
I did not wait — and so our play is ended.” 
He assumed a sudden austerity of manner. 
“Your aunt will be missing you, Miss Dale, 
if you stay here much longer. Let us say 
the conventional farewell. ‘Good-night and 
good-by.’” 
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“Not yet.” Cicely was facing away from 
him, bending over the rose-bush. She hesi- 
tated, and the words came at last slowly. 
“T have myself thought of a possible con- 
clusion, though you may not like it.” She 
paused, trembling. The boy in the tree 
leaned forward and watched her hungrily, 
but seemed to pay little attention to what 
she was saying. 

“Do you want to hear?” She looked up 
with a sudden flush of pique at his silence. 
He drew back into the tree with a sigh. 
“Yes,” he said. “ Yes, let’s hear your novel 
solution.” 

“You have said,” she went on, ‘“‘that you 
would not propose to me. You gave me 
no chance to accept or refuse you because 
it was conventional and because you were — 
afraid. I am proud, too. But for the sake 
of our pretty little plot I could sacrifice even 
my pride. It was so dull here, and I was so 
lonesome, and you were so—nice! I set 
my heart on making this one — acquaint- 
ance — different from all the others. You 
almost spoiled it. But I will at least have an 
ending. I won’tbe cheated of that. Cheshire 
Cat, I’ll give you a chance to — to refuse 
me. I ask you — what you — would n’t — 
ask me.” 

With a cry he leaped from the tree to the 
wall and was about to spring down into the 
garden, when a sudden thought dulled the 
fire in his eyes. 

“It is only for the sake of doing something 
unconventional,” he said, sharply. “You 
don’t mean it, of course, Cicely. You can’t 
really mean it?” 

Cicely turned and held up a pink face 
towards him. “I don’t care about stories 
or plots or conventions or obviousnesses,”’ 
she cried. “I only care about one thing, 
and that is, please don’t ever fade away, as 
the Cheshire Cat did. Come down, Guy! 
Come!” 

“Cicely, Cicely!” called a voice from the 
chamber-window. ‘“ Where in the world are 
you, child?” 

There was a hiatus in the plot of the gar- 
den comedy, and the principals stood 
staring blankly for a moment into each 
other’s eyes. Then Guy grasped the situ- 
ation—and Cicely. He drew her after 
him down the garden path, towards the 
house. 

“Halloo, Miss Eldredge!” he shouted. 
“T’ve come. It is I, Guy Bradley.” 
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There was a joyful shriek from the 
chamber. “Guy!” cried the invalid’s 
voice. ‘‘You’ve come at last! Why did n’t 
you appear a month ago when I wrote for 
you? Where is Cicely?” 

“Here I am, Aunt,” came Cicely’s stam- 
mering accents. 

“T have just met Miss Dale in the gar- 
den,” called Guy, gripping Cicely’s hand 
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more tightly. 
wall.” 

“How unconventional!’’ cried the voice 
from above. “Just like that boy Guy! 
Come right upstairs this minute, you chil- 
dren, and let me introduce you. I never 
thought it would happen like this. How 
unconventional!” 

But the Cheshire Cat kept on grinning. 


“T just came over the 





ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


By CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON 


Postman, postman, thou art Fate; 
Thou hast valentines, I wis; 
(Clotho, ye are out of date, 
Atropos and Lachesis); 
Not the Parce, thou art Fate; 
All the Three in thee combine; 
Distaff, spindle, scissors wait 
In that leathern pouch of thine — 
Mystic symbol, mystic sign. 
Hast by moonlight, I opine, 
Hobnobbed with St. Valentine. 


Postman, postman, robed in grey, 
Floating weirdly down the street, 
Spinning in thy callous way 
Joy or sorrow round our feet, 
Hast by moonlight, I opine, 
Hobnobbed with St. Valentine. 


Blandly flingst thou thy decree 
With unsympathetic toss; 
(Clotho, a back number, ye, 


Lachesis and Atropos); 


Blandly flingst thou good or ill, 
Paradise or realm of Dis; 
(Clotho, Clotho, ye are nil, 


Atropos and Lachesis). 
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NICKED PLATTERS AND HEARTS 


By MAY C. RINGWALT 


apne spring sunshine followed 

; jj Amelia through the opened 

a door and lay upon the rag- 
( Ves >) carpet at her feet as she panted 
ind ZFS into the haircloth rocking- 
chair, -. one concession to home comfort 
made by the prim officialism of the Hillsboro 
post-office. Her calico wrapper, a purple 
ground with a shower of falling black 
horseshoes, and her faded buff sunbonnet 
at first gave the impression that she looked 
upon this visit carelessly, in the light of a 
mere “dropping-in” of small consequence; 
but as her plump hand swayed the clumsy 
fan of the discarded sunbonnet to and fro, 
this mistaken inference was impressively 
set right by the discovery that the lower 
curve of her double chin was outlined in 
coral beads, while the careful beau-catch- 
ers of her thin cinnamon-blond hair bristled 
with invisible hairpins worn only when 
Amelia was “dressed.” There was nobody 
to write her letters, but Amelia’s interests 
had never been shut in by a fence barbed 
with possessive pronouns, and one of her 
keenest pleasures was being present at the 
delivery of the mail. 

“This is the day for Ann Hollister’s letter 
from Belle.” Amelia’s round, florid face 
crinkled with smiles. “I can hardly wait 
to see her get it! No wonder Belle means 
so much to Ann. Does n’t it seem, Debbie, 
as though God dug holes in our lives just 
to plant his flowers in?” 

Mrs. Cruthers, a tall, angular woman 
standing stiffly erect before a high table, 
cancelled the last of a pile of circulars with 
an emphatic stamp. “For the land’s sake, 
Amelia,”— her voice always seemed to snap 
on the edges of her thin lips — “what are 
you driving at?” 

“Ann’s trouble ten years ago, when lit- 
tle Belle was sent her to mother.” 

“T was living at Centerville with Jim’s 
folks then.” Her widow’s sigh clung to 
Mrs. Cruthers’s speech with the persistency 
of a cobweb, although she had laid aside 
her mourning now that an unmarried man 


was pastor of the Hillsboro church. “After- 
wards I paid little attention to the gossip. 
I’ve never taken stock in stories of broken 
hearts.” 

“T don’t say Ann’s heart was broken,” 
said Amelia. ‘But it had been living up in 
the clouds, swinging in a rainbow, and when 
the rainbow tilted and tumbled it plumb 
down to earth it got a bad nick — and you 
know, Debbie, how exasperating it is to 
have your best platter chipped.” 

“That pesky train’s behind again!” 
grumbled Mrs. Cruthers. “There’s its 
whistle way down at the water-tank now. 
It makes me nervous clear to my spinal 
backbone to have folks congregating in the 
porch before I get through distributing the 
mail! What came between Ann and John, 
anyhow ?”’ 

Amelia settled herself back in the slip- 
pery haircloth rocker, a complacent im- 
portance in her manner, from the slow lift- 
ing and falling of her eyelids to the digni- 
fied folding of her plump arms. 

“A woman, Debbie—which always 
means two women: the one that does and 
the one that tells. The worst of it was, 
John did n’t marry any one of the three — 
that seems so wasteful! The next winter 
Mollie Heath left Hillsboro to train for a 
nurse. As for Sarah Benson — well, I 
reckon the weight on her conscience worked 
up to her lungs, for she died of quick con- 
sumption. You see that June the girls’ sew- 
ing society gave a strawberry féte to shingle 
the parsonage roof. Ann, being president, 
served out the ice-cream, and while she was 
tied down to the freezer Mollie Heath’s 
dimple and Leghorn hat with pink roses 
—sensible men are such fools! — formed 
so hypnotizing a combination that John 
had n’t any more resistance than that 
speckled rooster that Professor Crawley 
hyped with a chalk-line at the exhibition 
last week. I’m not excusing John. He was 
a sight tooattentiveto Mollie for anengaged 
man, but I know he was just amusing him- 
self and never thought of foreclosing his 
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mortgage on Ann. And it would all have 
ended in a summer afternoon’s flirtation if 
Sarah Benson’s meddlesome fingers had n’t 
come along and patted up the foolish little 
ant-hill into a whole Himalaya range of 
mischief. As I said, Sarah took it terrible 
hard afterwards, and the day she died she 
sent for Ann and told her the truth. Pity 
she had n’t done it before John sold his 
farm and went West — nobody knows 
where. But I don’t want to be hard on 
Sarah — some folks just naturally get to 
the station too late to catch the train.” 

Mrs. Cruthers turned the key in the pad- 
lock on the mail-bag with a sharp click. “I 
guess Ann’s got over it. She seems to take 
as much interest in things generally as most 
folks.” 

Amelia gave a solemn shake of her head, 
a slim little hairpin sliding the length of a 
beau-catcher and precariously dangling 
over her left eyebrow. “It is n’t her inter- 
est in things; it’s her love for people. 
There’re more women than just wives born 
helpmeets. Ann could n’t live if she did n’t 
lend a hand wherever there was work to be 
done. But, Debbie, you can go about 


cleaning up the world singing like a 
bird, or you can do your sweeping and 
- dusting without a chirp. It’s the chirp 
that’s been nicked out of Ann — the bub- 


bling-overness of happy folks.” Again 
Amelia gave a solemn shake of the head, 
the little hairpin pattering down on her 
plump hand. “And have n’t you noticed,” 
she asked, in a confidential undertone, 
“that Ann’s never brought herself to go to 
a wedding since she lost her own? Of 
course there’s been precious few chances 
in Hillsboro, where men are as slow as 
molasses in January about proposing, but 
you need n’t tell me that Ann was too sick 
to go to the church when Sophie Pierce was 
married, or that real ‘business’ took her to 
town when Lilian Burt—hush, she’s 
coming up the path, and here’s Pete with 
the mail.” 

Ann Hollister slipped into the office as 
Mrs. Cruthers with professional impress- 
iveness swung to the door after Pete’s exit. 
She was a little woman such as a man must 
stoop to kiss; so scrupulously neat in her 
trim black hat with its precise bow, and 
her stiff lilac percale dress — not a pin nor 
a ribbon-end astray—that she escaped 
primness only by the saving grace of her 
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wavy brown hair, that rippled and curled 
in sweet, wilful ways all its own. 

Nodding to Mrs. Cruthers, she stole be- 
hind the haircloth rocking-chairand dropped 
a bouquet of pink geranium and mignon- 
ette into Amelia’s lap. “A letter for you, 
dear,’”’ she smiled down at her. 

Amelia took up the flowers, her face 
flushing with pleasure. “How did you 
know?” she faltered. 

Ann stooped and kissed her forehead. 

They were little things,— Amelia’s secret 
longing for a letter, the bunch of common 
flowers tied with kitchen twine,— but just 
such little things made up Ann’s life — the 
discovering of simple desires hidden in 
some silent heart and the fulfilling in simple 
tokens of love. 

“In three weeks Belle will be home for 
her summer. vacation,” whispered Ann, 
perching herself on an arm of the rocker 
and resting a little hand on Amelia’s am- 
ple shoulder. 

“TI wish she was coming for good and 
all,” whispered back Amelia, the eyes of 
both women following Mrs. Cruthers’s deft 
fingers pigeon-holing letters with a ma- 
chine’s accuracy. 

“Tt would n’t be for good if it were for 
all,” sighed Ann. “Had Uncle Dan left me 
things for keeps, instead of just leaving 
them to me for life, it would be different. 
But I can’t hand down even my doormat 
to Belle, and it would be so much harder 
for her to earn her living later on than now, 
when she’s young! That’s why I consented 
to her going up to town, but she does n’t 
know my reason.” Ann softly laughed. 
“T’m not supposed to know her reason 
either. She pretended that Hillsboro was 
‘poky.’ Asa matter of fact, she knew how 
small my income is, and would n’t live off 
of an aged and infirm aunt of thirty-one! 
Bless the dear child, if I considered only 
myself I’d rather have her company and 
eat bread and water all my days!” 

“It was like you, Ann, to make the sacri- 
fice,” murmured Amelia, “but your life’s 
so lonely! You need Belle, and —” 

“And I’ve got her still! She’s mine even 
if she’s miles away — her interests, plans, 
ambitions. I’m living over again in her. 
O Amelia, it keeps a woman young — and 
good — when her heart can lay its hand in 
the warm clasp of the future so!” 

An automaton jerked into a flank move- 
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ment, Mrs. Cruthers stiffly wheeled from 
the pigeon-holes, held out a letter to Ann, 
and wheeled back again. 

The angular dash of the address was 
unmistakable without the Centerville post- 
mark. Two heads gave a satisfied nod. 
Two pairs of eyes danced. Ann, the letter 
in both hands, turned eagerly toward the 
door. Then she stepped back to the hair- 
cloth rocker and whispered, “Come to tea, 
Amelia, and I’ll read it to you.” 

Ann’s impatient feet hurried homeward. 
She was not the kind of woman that car- 
ried letters unopened to whet the pleasure 
of a final reading, but hers was a nature 
of shy reserves and she could hug neither 
joy nor sorrow to her heart with the possi- 
bility of the world peeping over her shoul- 
der. Seated alone on her vine-hung porch, 
the air sweet with the opening fragrance of 
young flowers, she broke the seal. As she 
drew the crackling sheet from its envelope, 
a bird twittered to its mate in a near-by 
tree. The letter began: 


Dear Auntie Ann,— 

Do you remember when I was only a ten-year- 
old kiddie how I used to curl up in your lap and 
tell you fairy-tales by the yard? I want to sit on 
your lap now,,to feel your arms about me tight 
while I tell you the most wonderful fairy-story of 
all. Don’t groan. I’m no longer a flesh-and- 
blood creature of a hundred and thirty pounds, 
but just spirit and air — inflated air, Tiddledee- 
winks. As Dick would say, have you tumbled? 
Or must I tell you straight from the shoulder? 
Dearest, I’m engaged to be married! Now you 
know everything. Of course I need n’t add it’s 
to Dick, he being the only man in the world. 

Is it a brand-new surprise, honey pie? Or did 
you guess when Dick dropped out of my letters — 
I wrote such heaps about him at first — that he’d 
dropped down into my heart? I was so afraid 
that you’d suspect that I cared for him, and I 
never supposed till yesterday that he’d ever love 
insignificant me— how could I, when he’s so 
splendid! 

I want to run home with my happiness and 
show it to you as I did the first prize I won at 
school; instead, I must keep my nose to the grind 
until the last of the month, for I need every cent 
of my salary because — but there I’ll have to 
scramble down from your lap and stand behind 
you where I can hide in the shadow of the little 
rocker and poke your head when you’re to nod 
“Yea” — for, dearest Tiddledeewinks, you’re go- 
ing to consent to our being married in six weeks. 
Thank you for nodding so promptly! I knew 
you would, even before I told you the reason. It 
is this. Dick has to go to New York on business, 
— he’s sucha ave thor man to the firm, Aunt Ann, 
—and he thought the trip would be a jolly wed- 
ding journey. Think of little me, who has never 
seen a larger town than Centerville, being whisked 
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off to a big grown-up city! I feel like an excited 
balloon tied in a k yard, just waiting to have 
my rope cut to fly over the heads of all the houses. 

I’ll write you our plans as we make them up. 
One thing is settled. We renounce boarding- 
houses and all their works forever. Dick gets 
ecstatic when we talk flats. Poor boy, he does n’t 
know what a home means — has n’t a relative in 
the world except an adopted uncle in Denver, and 
he lives at a hotel. 

I must say good-night now. O my auntie- 
mother, if your dreams could be as sweet as your 
girlie’s! 

Yours always, 
ISABEL. 

P.S. 1. Dick’s eyes are gray, and he’s training 
a mustache to cover a dimple he’s horribly 
ashamed of. 

P.S. 2. How many yards of muslin does it take 
for pillow-cases ? 

P.S. 3. His hair is auburn. 

P.S. 4. Of course # is a solitaire. 


The letter dropped from Ann’s trembling 
fingers and fluttered down to the porch. 
She snatched it up, reading it again and 
again; then she slowly slipped it into its 
envelope and sat with her chin upon her 
hands, a far-away look in her wistful brown 
eyes. She rose at last and went inside. 
Opening the door of the unused parlor, 
she entered and flung wide the closed shut- 
ters. She lingered there, looking about her. 

“The minister must stand in the bay- 
window,” she said aloud, ‘‘and the bridal 
party—here.” As she took a step forward, 
a shaft of light fell upon her white cheeks 
and quivering chin, and she shivered back 
as though struck by the ghostly blow of a 
dead hand. In the same room she had 
planned out the same details — for another 
bride. She sank upon her knees before an 
armchair —the one in which John had 
always sat on winter evenings —and, 
crushing her face against its cushions, 
sobbed convulsively. “I can’t go through 
with it. O Belle, I can’t go through with 
it!” 

The following weeks Hillsboro’s impor- 
tance grew an inch taller. The wedding — 
always pronounced with a capital — was 
the absorbing topic of conversation, from 
the feminine circle of the Porch Sewing So- 
ciety up to the masculine intellects that 
discussed the destiny of the universe in 
front of Higgins’s grocery summer evenings. 
And when Belle arrived with all the shy 
blushes and impulsive confidences of young 
happiness, the excitement bubbled over, 
while her daily walk to the post-office after 
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Dick’s letter became a march of triumphant 
smiles and nods gathered from the watching 
windows of every house along the route. 

Linen showers were unknown in Hills- 
boro, where no breeze of fashion ever stirred 
the motionless habits of village tradition, 
but every one brought Belle a love-gift for 
her trousseau— the something new and 
the something blue indispensable to the 
good fortune of the bride. And Amelia 
brought herself. 

“You see, Ann,” she panted, as she ap- 
peared early the first morning, her mam- 
moth work-basket held in both arms, “I 
could n’t afford to buy anything big 
enough to express the size of my feelings 
toward you and Belle; but the beautiful 
part of this world is you never have to sit 
back in a corner waiting for money — if 
you’re a mind to, you can always give your 
measure of love somehow. I’ve come to 
take mine out in sewing, Ann — to-day and 
every other day till the last stitch be taken!” 

And Ann, who not only knew how to give 
but also to receive graciously, accepted 
Amelia’s offering as simply as though it 
were another embroidered centrepiece. 

“T suppose it’s silly to be married in 
white,” said Belle, an economical pucker 
in her forehead as she sat perched on the 
dining-room table basting insertion upon 
a piece of wrapping-paper cut into a yoke. 
“Something else would be so much more 
serviceable afterwards!” 

“Ann,” sighed Amelia, “you’ll have to 
thread this again. It’s real surprising how 
much smaller they make the eyes of needles 
now then when I was young! You’re not 
silly to want a white wedding-dress, child. 
I’ll be bound it is n’t just hankering after 
fuss and feather — it’s what it stands for.” 
Amelia paused, polishing her “specs” be- 
fore she began hemming the sleeve of a 
pink kimono. “The outward, visible sign,” 
she continued softly, “of the white you’re 
trying to put on your heart for the new life, 
pet.” 

Belle threw aside the crackling paper 
yoke and wriggled down from the table. 
‘Miss Amelia,” she cried, “I’m going to 
hug you for saying that!” 

“The trouble is,” declared Belle, once 
more enthroned and a little ashamed of her 
impulsive outburst, “I’ve two trousseaus 
to make at once — my own frivolous frills 
and the furbelows for that dear flat. It 
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does cost so to dress a house! Tiddledee- 
winks, do you honestly think I can cut 
down those curtains in the attic to fit my 
little windows?” 

Ann nodded without speaking — her 
mouth was full of pins. 

A snatch of song filled the room; was 
broken by a ripple of laughter. “Do you 
know,” cried Belle, trying on the yoke and 
studying the effect in the sideboard look- 
ing-glass, “I pity the bride who misses the 
fun of her own dressmaking! Not every 
girl, though,” she affectionately added, 
“has such helpers.” Again her laughter 
overflowed. ‘After all, you two are the 
whole team — I’m only the little dog under 
the wagon!” 

There was a moment’s silence, save for 
the click of Ann’s scissors on the cutting- 
board. 

“The best of it is,” laughed Belle, ‘I be- 
lieve the team enjoys it as much as the lit- 
tle dog. Just look at Aunt Ann, Miss 
Amelia — she’s growing younger every 
day!” 

The words spoken in jest rang a deeper 
truth. Ann was looking younger — and 
prettier, too. One of life’s sweet surprises 
had come to her. The outstretched hand 
pierced by the thorn had found the rose 
blossoming above it. Before Belle came 
there had indeed been sleepless hours in 
the night when Ann lay with open, aching 
eyes torturing her mind with thoughts of 
the suffering through which she must pass. 
But the moment she put her arms about 
the child and drew her close, self was for- 
gotten, and the very things Ann had dreaded 
most — the coming-in of gifts, the making 
of the trousseau with its needle-pricks of 
memories — proved diversions so exciting, 
occupations so absorbing, that she had 
neither time nor desire for brooding. 

The day before the wedding came at last 
—a whirl of excitement and work; the 
taking of last stitches, sewing a blue ribbon 
here, a pink bow there; finishing touches 
all over the house; the beating up of cakes 
in the kitchen; the opening up of wedding- 
gifts in the parlor; the final flurried dressing 
late in the afternoon before they went to 
meet Dick’s train. 

“When I wrote Dick to get off at the 
water-tank it seemed such a jolly inspira- 
tion,” laughed Belle, clasping her glove as 
Ann and she took a short-cut across the 
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pasture; “but now I think of the poor de- 
luded mortals waiting at the station I’m 
ashamed of the trick I’ve played them — 
if only I’d given Miss Amelia a hint!” 

Ann stooped to tie her shoe-strings, a 
queer little smile twitching the corners of 
her mouth, 

“At first, though,” continued Belle, less 
remorselessly, “I do want the dear boy 
to myself. Really, Tiddledeewinks, I 
could n’t wait another day to see him! Of 
course, dear, you could n’t understand how 
hard it is to live without the man you love.” 

A strange light leaped into Ann’s eyes. 
For days of uplift she had been walking on 
the mountain-tops, talking with the angels 
of renunciation, but in that instant’s flash 
her exaltation snapped in a reaction of hu- 
man weakness. At the foot of the heights 
lay the valley —and the mountain stream 
with its rapids. Her old sorrow took posses- 
sion again — no longer the gentle habit of 
sadness that it had gradually become, but 
the overwhelming longing of a love that 
had slept deep down in her nature to spring 
up an awakened, passionate thing, gripping 
her whole being with anguish. 

They walked on side by side. Above 
both their heads stretched the fair blue 
fields of summer sky. At their feet the same 
meadow spread its sunlit grass and radiant 
wild-flowers. But between their souls 
yawned the impassable gulf that, silent and 
invisible, separates light from darkness in 
the inner life of woman. 

Suddenly a wreath of smoke swung over 
the trees; above the overflowing song of the 
birds a locomotive’s whistle shrieked. 

“The train!” exclaimed Belle, catching 
hold of Ann’s arm. “Run!” 

They ran with an eager fluttering of skirts; 
but their haste was check-reined by a ner- 
vous feminine caution in descending a hill- 
side, and the train had stopped at the little 
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platform before they reached the water- 
tank. 

A manly young fellow sprang forward 
to meet them, putting his arms about Belle 
with a boyish laugh of exuberant content. 
The girl playfully resisted — yielded. Then, 
the two stood gazing rapturously at each 
other, both talking at once. The lovers had 
forgotten the world — and Ann Hollister. 

The little woman shrank back. She was 
breathless from her run; her throat ached, 
and a mist swam before her eyes. The 
hasty gulping of the locomotive gave place 
to the clanging of a bell. With a shrill whis- 
tle, the train started on again. 

“Miss Hollister!” cried a voice behind 
her. 

She turned toward the little platform 
with a start — stood looking up at the tall 
man before her, dazed, as in a trance. 

“Have you forgotten me — Nance?” 

“John!” The word broke in a little sob. 

He held her outstretched hand in both his 
own. “Didn’t you know —didn’t you 


guess, that I was Dick’s Uncle Jack? The 
boy saved my life out in the mines — gave 


me something to live for afterwards. I 
fought against myself till the last minute, 
but I had to come to his wedding.” He 
smiled wistfully down into her happy eyes. 
“You won’t send me away again, will you, 
Ann?” 

A bush by the path shook violently as 
if some hiding animal scurried from covert. 
But no one saw the beaming florid face that 
stole one last look over the ample shoulder 
of a plump figure hurrying up the hill. 

Half an hour later Amelia entered the 
little room of the Hillsboro post-office. 

“Debbie Cruthers,” she panted, giving 
the astonished postmistress a rapturous 
hug, “don’t you ever worry again over the 
Lord’s china —if you give him time enough 
he’ll mend even a nick.” 
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THE GARDEN 


UNMASKED 


By FRANK FROST [ABBOTT 


MANE and I cultivate a garden 
NI in a little New England village. 
\4 We have done so for several 
Z)\) years. She goes in for flowers, 
s=J and I for vegetables. As soon 
as the hedgehog has come out of his winter 
quarters to make his annual prediction of 
the spring weather we bring out our last 
year’s seed-catalogues, get new ones for 
the coming year, and sit in the chimney- 
corner planting our garden. It’s glorious 
fun. If the dahlias, the phlox, and the celery 
which we have just set out don’t please our 
fancy, we have them up in the twinkling of 
an eye, and put hollyhocks, larkspur, and 
parsley in their stead. Have you ever no- 
ticed what luscious and alliterative names 
the vegetable men and florists choose for 
their wares? Who could resist the “Cool 
and Crisp Cucumber,” the “Bountiful 
Bean,” the “Salvia Splendens,” or the 
“White Cob Corey Corn”? Every new 
excursion through the seed-list brings to 
light some new treasure. 

In one of his brief addresses Lord Rose- 
bery has told us that his favorite amuse- 
ment is making long journeys in railway 
and steamship time-tables. You can take 
the most attractive routes, travel on the 
fastest trains and biggest steamers, and 
visit the most delightful places — all with- 
out expense and fatigue. In the same way 
Jane and I plant gardens from our seed- 
catalogues, and we raise the most wonder- 
ful crops of peas and beans, of nasturtiums 
and zinnias— without pulling a single 
weed or sprinkling an ounce of Paris Green. 
One excellent feature of this kind of planting 
is the fact that things never disappoint you. 
The corn grows no suckers, the beans never 
blight, and the lettuce always heads. The 
prodigious size to which the beets grow and 
the resplendent colors of the peonies we 
can see in the catalogue with our own eyes. 

But here I am talking about the delights 
of gardening, when I set out to show how a 
garden undermines the moral character. 
From our reading in garden-books Jane and 
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I had seen only the Dr. Jekyll side of the 
garden’s character, the soothing and human- 
izing effect of coming close to nature in her 
gentler moods, and the opportunities for 
neighborly kindness which a garden seems 
to furnish. Thus, for instance, we have 
been in the habit of sending to our friends 
the first fruits of our garden in the form of 
peas and nasturtiums, and they have re- 
ciprocated with corn and Canterbury Bells. 
It seemed charming and idyllic. We were 
giving them something which had a per- 
sonal meaning, because it had come from 
the narrow limits of our own garden, and 
had been brought to maturity by the sweat 
of our brows. Their little gifts to us were 
simple and pleasant reminders of their un- 
selfish and spontaneous affection for us. 
But this year has revealed to us our hypoc- 
risy, and shown the garden in its true char- 
acter. 

It was the beans which did it. You 
will remember that there was a heavy frost 
during the last week of April. Well, by 
a stroke of good fortune, we planted ours 
immediately after the frost. Our neighbors 
had planted before it, and so lost their crop 
entirely, or were made so timid by the late 
frost that they put in their seed in May. 
As a result our vines were laden with heavy 
pods before those of our neighbors were in 
bloom. We hilled them with tender care 
and jealously guarded them against insect 
and blight. Each morning we gently 
squeezed the pods to see if they would do, 
and the first day they were really ripe, filling 
with them a basket, which had an artfully 
raised, bottom to increase the apparent 
quantity, we sent it with feverish haste to 
Miss Sally Brewster, the spinster who lives 
across the way and prides herself on her 
garden. When we came home and the first 
flush of our triumph had died out, the 
dreadful truth dawned upon us that in the 
bottom of our hearts these offerings of 
vegetables and flowers were not tributes of 
affection, but that we were gloating over 
our less successful neighbors, and announc- 
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ing to them by-our gifts that they were 
beaten in the garden-game. 

Miss Brewster’s opportunity for ven- 

eance came with the peas. Ours were 
struck with the blight. We knew it was 
coming, for she had visited our garden fre- 
quently, and, stalking by the luxuriant 
growth of beans, had always taken her 
stand before the rows of peas, and com- 
miserated us upon their backward condi- 
tion, and speculated on what could be the 
matter with them. I called Jane’s attention 
to this characteristic feminine tendency to 
magnify one’s failures by expressing an 
undue sympathy about them; but she in- 
sisted that Miss Brewster’s malicious sym- 
pathy was less crude and offensive than 
Mr. Silas Wetherbee’s ill-concealed pleasure 
at the shrivelling of our squash-vines while 
his next door were flourishing like a green 
bay-tree. 

I suppose I ought to confess that we had 
looked over our neighbors’ gardens, were 
familiar with the weak points of each of 
them, and sent our cucumbers, beets, and 
corn where they would hit hardest. And 


so it has gone on through the summer with 
the succession of crops — this flaunting of 
success in the eyes of one another; this 
masking of an insolent pride in achieve- 
ment and possessions under the hypocritical 
garb of neighborly kindness. Our pride is 
as swollen as our head-lettuce; our ambi- 
tion to outdo others and spread our achieve- 
ments before them grows as rankly as our 
sweet corn; and hypocrisy, like a cucumber- 
vine, covers it all. Who can say where this 
furious rivalry, fomented in a sinister way 
by books on the hardy garden, the flower- 
garden, the water-garden, and on Heaven 
knows what other kind of a garden, may 
lead us! We know what dark and baleful 
deeds it drove Boxtel to commit in his fierce 
desire to anticipate his rival Van Baerle in 
raising the first black tulip. May it not 
bring us to plant the mole under our neigh- 
bor’s peas in the dead of night, to put the 
chinchbug on his cucumbers, or the rosebug 
on his vines? It is time that our teachers of 
ethics should be aroused to the danger with 
which the garden threatens us. 





HIS HERITAGE 


By GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 


O for the Heart of a Man, to be 

A roamer out to the vagrant sea! 
Hying to where no hearts can follow, 
Swifter, sweeter, than wings of swallow. 


To him the Heritage, soul-strength winning, 
Sung to, signed him, from all beginning. 

O for the Heart of a Man, to know 

The feel of winds the Free-lands blow! 











MARIETTA, THE PIONEER CITY 


OF THE WEST 


By WILLIA DAWSON COTTON 


The City Founded by the First Great Westward Trek of New Englanders : 


The Story 


of the Inception of the Idea which Resulted in the Laying of the Corner- 
Stone of the Great Northwest Territory: Its Picturesque Carry- 
ing Out, with Some Present-day Aspects of the City. 


PART I. 


N the broad Ohio at the point 
where the blue Muskingum 
swells the current of that River 
Beautiful,as it flows down be- 
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Virginia hills to meet the.great Father of 
Waters in the distant West, lies the little 
city of Marietta, a spot of unusual interest 
to the antiquarian and thoughtful patriot. 
Many cities in the Ohio Valley are larger, 
some perhaps more beautiful, but none 
bears a closer relation to the development 
of American institutions than this old town 
which was founded by a band of Revolu- 
tionary officers more than a century ago. 

Too much praise cannot be given to those 
brave men who thus laid the corner-stone 
of the Northwest Territory. ‘Energetic, 
industrious, persevering, honest, bold, and 
free, they were limited in their achieve- 
ments only by the limits of possibility.” 
Their grateful descendants love to compare 
them to the Pilgrim Fathers, and one of 
Massachusetts’ most honored sons has de- 
clared that the landing of the Mayflower 
at Plymouth was not more important to 
humanity than the landing of the second 
Mayflower at Marietta more than a century 
and a half later. 

To fully understand the causes which 
led to the immigration of such a class of 
men, it will be necessary to review briefly a 
few events which took place at the close of 
the Revolution. After seven long years of 
faithful service the Continental army was 
left in a destitute condition. Many of the 
men were broken in health, and all were 
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penniless; for they received from Congress 
only certificates of settlement, which were 
almost worthless. Before the army left 
Newburgh, however, in 1783, a plan was 
contemplated which brought joy to the 
hearts of the old soldiers. It was suggested 
by some of the officers that a new State 
westward of the Ohio be formed and that 
the lands voted them in the way of bounty 
by Congress should be assigned them in 
this district. These ideas were embodied 
in a petition which was signed by two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight officers, and presented 
to the honorable Congress by General 
Washington, who was much interested in 
the scheme. But in spite of Washington’s 
untiring efforts the petition came to naught, 
for Congress at that time did not have a 
clear title to the Western region. 

Three years later, in 1786, when the 
different States and Indian tribes claiming 
the Western territory had made satisfactory 
cessions of their claims to Congress, and 
that body had adopted plans for surveying 
the land in ranges, the idea of founding a 
colony on the Ohio was again presented to 
the Revolutionary officers by General 
Benjamin Tupper and General Rufus 
Putnam, two of the chief promoters of the 
petition of 1783. A short notice styled “In- 
formation” was published by them in the 
newspapers of Massachusetts, in which all 
officers and soldiers of the late war, and 
all other good citizens who wished to be 
adventurers in the delightful region west 
of the Alleghenies, were requested to meet 
in their respective counties to elect dele- 
gates to a convention which would be held 
on the first of March, 1786, at the Bunch 
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of Grapes Tavern in Boston, for the purpose 
of organizing a company to make a settle- 
ment on the Ohio. 

As a result of this call representatives 
of eight counties came together, and after 
a discussion of three days an association 
of a thousand shares was reported, each 
share consisting of one thousand dollars in 
continental certificates, which were then 
the equivalent of one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars in gold, with a further liability 
to pay ten dollars in specie to meet the ex- 
penses of the agency. By the end of a year 
two hundred and fifty shares had been sold, 
and thesuccess of the enterprise was assured. 
It now seemed advisable to make applica- 
tion to Congress for a purchase of land, 
and one of the directors of the company, 
General Samuel Parsons, was sent to New 
York for this purpose. He arrived on the 
ninth of May, the day on which an ordi- 
nance for the government of the North- 
west Territory had been read for the sec- 
ond time. 

When General Parsons presented his 
memorial every one was interested. In the 
language of Mr. Bancroft, “For vague 
hopes of colonization, here stood a body of 
hardy pioneers ready to lead the way to 
rapid absorption of the domestic debt of 
the United States; selected from the choicest 
regiments of the army; capable of self- 
defense; the protectors of all who would 
follow them; men skilled in the labors of 
the field and of artisans; enterprising and 
laborious; trained in the severe morality 
and strict orthodoxy of New England vil- 
lages of that day. All was changed. There 
was the same difference as between send- 
ing out recruiting officers and giving orders 
to a regular corps present with music and 
arms and banners.” The memorial was at 
once referred to a committee, and the third 
reading of the ordinance under considera- 
tion did not take place, as it was now felt 
to be inadequate. 

Some weeks later a new committee re- 
ported a new ordinance, which from the 
time of its adoption on the thirteenth of 
July has been known as the Ordinance of 
1787. Says Mr. Poole: “The Ordinance 
in the breadth of its conception, its details 
and its results has been perhaps the most 
notable instance of legislation that was ever 
enacted by the representatives of the Amer- 
ican people. It fixed forever the character 
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of the immigration and of the social, po- 
litical, and educational institutions of the 
people who were to inhabit this imperial 
region.” 

There has been much discussion con- 
cerning the authorship of the different 
clauses of the famous ordinance, but it is 
now generally conceded that Dr. Manasseh 
Cutler, who had taken General Parsons’s 
place as agent, had made known to the 
members of the committee the plan of goy- 
ernment deemed essential by the Ohio 
Company, and that he found many of their 
ideas incorporated in the ordinance when 
it was submitted to him for criticism before 
it was presented to Congress. 

Two weeks after the passing of the ordi- 
nance Congress authorized the sale of {ive 
million acres of land lying north of the Ohio 
west of the seven ranges and east of the 
Scioto River; and on the twenty-seventh of 
October Manasseh Cutler and Winthrop 
Sargent, the agents of the Ohio Company, 
made the first payment of five hundred 
thousand dollars for a million and a half 
acres in that district. 

And now for the next few months the 
directors of the Ohio Company were busy 
in Boston making plans for the new colony. 
Following the advice of Thomas Hutchins, 
Geographer of the United States, they de- 
cided to make the first settlement at the 
mouth of the Muskingum, where they 
would be protected from the savages by 
Fort Harmar, which had been erected two 
years before. From the records of their 
meetings it is seen that they laid out their 
future city with extreme care. They deter- 
mined upon the number of streets, which, 
unlike Boston’s crooked thoroughfares, were 
to be wide and straight, upon the size of 
the squares and the dimensions of the lots, 
and they reserved a long stretch of land on 
the Muskingum for a city commons. Even 
a name was selected,— Adelphai, meaning 
“brethren,” a name full of significance to 
those old Revolutionary officers who as 
members of the Society of the Cincinnati 
were bound together by the most tender 
ties. 

General Rufus Putnam was appointed 
superintendent of the little band which 
was to be the vanguard of Western civiliza- 
tion. It was composed of forty-eight men, 
and included, besides twenty-two members 
of the Ohio Company, surveyors, boat- 
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General Rufus Putnam, who led the great westward trek 


builders, carpenters, and men for all kinds 
of work, Early in December the boat- 
builders and mechanics, under the com- 
mand of Major Hatfield White, left Dan- 
vers, Mass., and after a difficult passage 
over the mountains reached Sumrill’s 
Ferry, Penn., late in January. Here, under 
the direction of Captain Jonathan Devol, 
they began the construction of boats to 
carry them down the river. About the 
middle of February General Putnam ar- 
rived with the rest of the pioneers. In- 
spired by the presence of their leader, the 
men worked with renewed zeal, and by the 
first of April, 1788, a large boat, which 
they named the Adventure Galley, a flat- 
boat, and three canoes, were finished. 
Floating down the Youghiogheny and the 


Monongahela, the little flotilla began its 
memorable voyage down the Ohio, and 
after a six days’ journey reached its desti- 
nation at the mouth of the Muskingum, 
which was almost hidden by large branches - 
of sycamore-trees that hung far out over 
the water. 

The guns at Fort Harmar heralded the 
approach of the strangers, and as they 
leaped on shore they were welcomed by the 
soldiers of the garrison, and by Captain 
Pipe, a noted Delaware chief, who with 
seventy of his tribe was encamped on the 
east bank of the river. Soon the sound of 
the axe echoed merrily through the primeval 
forest, and while some of the men cleared 
the ground, others brought boards from 
the boat, with which they erected a large 
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An old-time view of the historic ** Mound Céimetery ” at Marietta 


marquee for General Putnam and tempo- 
rary huts for themselves. 

When the surveyors began to define the 
city plat they discovered the remains of a 
fortified town, but of the people who built 
it they could learn nothing. The Indians, 
being questioned, would only shake their 
heads and say that the mounds and elevated 
squares were the work of a race who had 
long since vanished from the face of the 
earth. The worthy pioneers gave evidence 
of their wisdom and culture by at once de- 
ciding to preserve these remarkable earth- 
works for public use. This was formally 
done at the first meeting of the directors 
and agents of the Ohio Company west of 
the Alleghenies, which was held in General 
Putnam’s marquee on the second of July, 
1788. The smaller square was called “‘ Cap- 
itolium;” the larger one, “ Quadranaow;” 
and the broad graded way which led from 
it to the Muskingum River, “Sacra Via.” 
These names were undoubtedly suggested 
by the members of the Cincinnati, who 
were pleased with the idea of perpetuating 
in this new empire the sites of Rome once 
familiar to their exemplar, Lucius Quintius 


Cincirinatus. Even the muddy little creek 
which meandered through the town was 
considered worthy to bear the name of 
“Tiber.” 

At the same meeting it was resolved that 
the name of the town should be changed 
to Marietta, in honor of the beautiful 
Queen of France, who by her courtesy to 
Dr. Franklin had manifested a kindly in- 
terest in the young republic. Marie Antoi- 
nette was much pleased by this graceful rec- 
ognition on the part of the chivalrous pio- 
neers, and she showed her appreciation by 
sending a bell to the little settlement, which 
unfortunately was lost at sea. 

The first holiday enjoyed by the citizens 
of Marietta was the Fourth of July, which, 
according to Dr. Hildreth, the faithful 
chronicler of those early days, was cele- 
brated with ‘“‘the greatest order, prosperity, 
and harmony.” The day was ushered in by 
a salute of thirteen guns at Fort Harmar, 
and at two o’clock a great feast was spread 
under a bowery on the banks of the Mus- 
kingum. The table was loaded down with 
venison, bear-meat, buffalo steaks, and 
roasted pigs, the piéce-de-résistance being a 
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great pike which weighed over a hundred 
pounds. Around the board gathered the 
oficers of Fort Harmar and the principal 
men of the town. General Putnam was 
toast-master of the occasion; near him was 
General Varnum, who delivered a most 
eloquent oration on the felicities of the day; 
not far from Varnum sat General Parsons, 
one of Washington’s most trusted friends 
and the first to suggest the Continental 
Congress. Among the other Revolutionary 
officers who enjoyed that fine dinner were 
brave old Colonel Meigs, the commander 
of the fourth division in Benedict Arnold’s 
terrible expedition to Quebec; Colonel 
Ebenezer Sprout, of the Massachusetts 
line, the first sheriff of Washington County; 
Colonel John May; Colonel Archibald 
Clary; and Colonel William Stacy who was 
a captive of the Indians for four years. 
Majors, too, were there — William Corlis, 
Hatfield White, the quarter-master of the 
little band, and Anselm Tupper, who was 
probably the youngest hero of the Revolu- 
tion, for he enlisted in his father’s regiment 
when but twelve years old. The captains 
were Josiah Monroe, Aaron Barlow, Dan- 
iel Davis, Ezekiel Cooper, Jethro Putnam, 
William Gray, and Jonathan Devol, said 
by his biographer to be “the most perfect 
figure of a man to be seen amongst a thou- 
sand.” The rest of the company was com- 
posed of strong, intelligent men, not so 
noted, perhaps, as their titled companions, 
but not a whit their inferior in valor or 
patriotism. Fourteen toasts were drunk, 
some of which were “The Friendly Powers 
Throughout the World,” “The New Fed- 
eral Constitution,” “His Excellency Gen- 
eral Washington and the Society of the 
Cincinnati,” “Governor St. Clair and the 
Western Territory,” “Captain Pipe, Chief 
of the Delawares, and a Happy Treaty 
with Natives,” “The Amiable Partners 
of Our Delicate Pleasures,” and “The 
Glorious Fourth of July.” 

Five days after this jollification General 
Arthur St. Clair, the first Governor of the 
Northwest Territory, arrived. His recep- 
tion at Fort Harmar is thus described by 
General Joseph Buell: “ July 9th Governor 
St. Clair arrived at the garrison. On landing 
he was saluted with thirteen rounds from 
the field-piece. On entering the garrison 
the music played a salute, and the troops 
paraded and presented their arms. He was 
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also saluted by a clap of thunder and a 
heavy shower of rain as he entered the fort; 
and thus we received our governor of the 
western frontiers.” 

The fifteenth of July was selected for the 
first appearance of the Governor in his 
official capacity, and on that day “amidst 
becoming ceremonies,” his secretary, Win- 
throp Sargent, read the Ordinance of 1787, 
the commission of the Governor, of the 
judges, and his own. The first proclama- 
tion issued by the Governor defined the 
boundaries of the first county in the Terri- 
tory. It was named Washington, and in- 
cluded more than half of what is now the 
State of Ohio, 

On the twentieth of July a dinner in 
honor of the Governor was given in the 
stockade which the pioneers had begun a ° 
short time after their arrival. This defence, 
named Campus Martius, as if in anticipa- 
tion of the Indian war so soon to commence, 
was built on Washington Street, three 
quarters of a mile from the “ Point,” where 
the first houses were erected. The gentle- 
men gallantly said that the presence of some 
ladies, who had been escorted from the 
East by General Tupper and Major Good- 
ale, made this dinner much more enjoy- 
able than the one given in July. One of 
the guests was good old Dr. Cutler, who 
had driven in his sulky from his home in 
Ipswich, Mass., to visit the little settle- 
ment. In his journal he expatiates upon 
the “‘handsomeness of the dinner,” the fine 
quality of the punch and wine, and above 
all upon the beauty and intelligence of the 
ladies. 

It is pleasant to know that the arduous 
frontier life was sometimes brightened by 
occasions so festive. In a letter written by 
General Parsons to his friends in the East 
a pretty description of a ball is given. He 
considered the fifteen ladies present as ac- 
complished in the manners of polite society 
as any he had seen in the old States, and 
quaintly added, “I mention this to show 
the progress of society in this distant coun- 
try, and believe we shall vie with if not ex- 
cel the old States in every accomplishment 
necessary to render life happy.” 

After Campus Martius was completed 
all the life of the little village centered 
around that spot. Governor St. Clair es- 
tablished his home in the southwest block- 
house, and there his beautiful daughter 
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Louise, held her court. In the northwest 
blockhouse was an assembly-room which 
witnessed many different scenes: here was 
taught the first school in the Territory; 
here were preached the first sermons; here 
was opened the first court; here was given 
the first ball; and here was reorganized the 
American Union Lodge of Free Masons, 
whig’, as an army lodge had been formed 
during the trying days of the Revolution, 
and was therefore the first lodge organized 
in America under American authority. 
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The first act of hostility in the Ohio 
Company’s purchase was in January of the 
following year, when, at Big Bottom on 
the Muskingum, fourteen people were mas- 
sacred. On hearing the terrible news from 
Captain Rogers’s rangers, many of the set- 
tlers rushed to Campus Martius, and those 
who remained at the Point fortified their 
position by building palisades and three 
blockhouses. The situation of the little 
colony for the next five years was truly 
alarming. For some unknown reason the 

















The oldest building in the State of Ohio 


The Indians watched the encroachment 
of the white men on the banks of the Ohio 
with jealous eyes. They treated with the 
settlers reluctantly, although they soon 
discovered that General -Putnam’s follow- 
ers were very different from the Kentuck- 
ians, or Long Knives, with whom they car- 
ried on a continuous and bloody warfare. 
After General Harmar’s defeat in the au- 
tumn of 1790 the Indians became more 
insolent, and boasted that “before the trees 
again put forth their leaves there should not 
remain a single smoke of the white man 
northwest of the Ohio River.” 


troops at Fort. Harmar were withdrawn to 
a post on the Miami, and only twenty-three 
men were left to guard the garrison — not 
a very formidable protection for the anx- 
ious people across the river. It did not take 
those old Revolutionary officers long to en- 
list a company. Rusty muskets were sent 
down from Fort Pitt, ammunition pre- 
pared, sentries posted, and soon every- 
thing was carried on with true military pre- 
cision. 

Restrained either by a remembrance of 
the friendly treatment they had received 
from the pioneers, or by fear of the strongly 
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guarded blockhouses, the Indians did not 
attack the little settlement with the fierce- 
ness displayed elsewhere; but there were 
always marauding parties about which 
made it unsafe to venture beyond the com- 
mand of the guns of either fort. One dark 
night the people were aroused by the boom- 
ing of the alarm-gun, and when the news 
spread that the Indians had just” killed 
brave Captain Rogers and, were about to 
attack the town, all was confusion. After 
the danger was over Captain Barker wrote 
the following description of the scene at 
the Point: 

‘The first person for admittance at the 
Central blockhouse was Col. Ebenezer 
Sproat, with a box of papers for safe keep- 
ing; then came some young men with their 
arms; next a woman with her bed and chil- 
dren; and after her old Mr. Moulton, with 
his apron full of goldsmith tools and to- 
bacco. His daughter Anne brought the 
china.teapot, cups and saucers, Lydia the 
great Bible, but when all were in mother 
was missing. Where was mother? she 
must be killed by the Indians. ‘No,’ 
says Lydia, ‘mother said she would not 
leave the house looking so; she would put 
things a little to right.’ After a while the 
old lady came, bringing the looking-glass, 
knives and forks, etc.” 

One little incident is related of this time, 
which, it is said, caused the superstitious 
souls of the Indians to quake with fear. 
Dr. Jabez True had declared that he would 
never consider the office in his little log 
cabin fully equipped until he possessed a 
human skeleton. One day some mischie- 
vous boys gratified his wish by presenting 
him with a dead Indian who had been 
killed in a skirmish on Duck Creek. The 
good doctor was delighted with this thought- 
ful attention. He built a great fire on the 
river-bank and hired a soldier to boil the 
flesh from the bones in a kettle. In some 
way the Indians heard what had happened 
to their former companion, and deciding 
that discretion was the better part of valor, 
they kept thereafter a safe distance from 
the Point. 

The horrors of the Indian warfare lasted 
until 1794, when the victory of Mad An- 
thony Wayne brought peace to the Western 
country, and under its benign sway the 
little village on the Muskingum pros- 
pered. 
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PART II. 


The dawning of the nineteenth century 
marked a new era in the history of Marietta. 
The period of storm and stress was over. 
Roads were opened, mills erected, and 
communication with the East was estab- 
lished by little packets which plied the river 
between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. 

The narrow Indian trail over the moun- 
tains, so arduously followed by Rufus Put- 
nam and his men, had become the great 
highway to the West. To many weary 
travellers sailing down the Ohio the sight 
of the little village on the Muskingum 
proved so enticing that they decided to make 
it their home instead of pressing on into 
the wilderness. It grew so rapidly that on 
the first day of January, 1801, it was incor- 
porated as a town by the act of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

Strangely enough, one of the first indus- 
tries to spring up in this inland town was 
ship-building. Before Jefferson’s Embargo 
Act went into effect more than twenty ves- 
sels had sailed away from the port of Mari- 
etta to the sea. A story is told of one old 
captain who, after many thrilling adven- 
tures. finally landed at St. Petersburg only 
to have his ship seized upon the plea of her 
papers being forgery, as no such place as 
Marietta was known in the civilized world. 
“With considerable difficulty the captain 
procured a map of the United States, and 
pointing with his finger to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, traced the course of that stream 
to the mouth of the Ohio; from thence he 
led the astonished and admiring naval 
officers along the devious track of the latter 
river to the port of Marietta at the mouth 
of the Muskingum, from whence he had 
taken his departure.” 

The first white sail to fleck the surface 
of the River Beautiful belonged to the Si. 
Clair, which was built in 1801. Her com- 
mander was no other than Commodore 
Abraham Whipple, whose gallant service 
during the Revolution should never be for- 
gotten. So patriotic was he that he spent 
thousands of dollars in his country’s cause 
which were never repaid. It was the hope 
of retrieving his lost fortune which led him 
to cast in his lot with the little colony in the 
West. The brave old Commodore was very 
proud of having fired the first gun on the 
seas at the British and of being the first to 
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unfurl the American flag on the Thames. 
A short time before his-death he asked three 
of his friends to write his epitaph. The one 
he selected is engraven on his monument in 
Mound Cemetery, and reads as follows: 
Sacred 
to the memory of 
CoMMODORE ABRAHAM WHIPPLE 
whose. name, skill and courage 
will ever remain the pride 
and boast of his country. 

In the late Revolution he was the 

first on the seas to hurl defiance at proud Britain 
gallantly leading the way to wrest from 
the mistress of the ocean her scepter 
and there to wave the star-spangled banner. 

He also conducted to the sea the 

first square-rigged vessel ever built on the Ohio 
opening to commerce 
resources beyond calculation. 


In 1797 the Blennerhassetts arrived at 
Marietta, and many of the romantic mem- 
ories of those early days cluster around this 
brilliant couple. Their history, so sad and 
strange, is too well known to be related 
here. By the magic touch of gold they 
transformed their island home into a veri- 
table fairy-land, and there they lavishly 
entertained their friends. In Marietta they 
found many congenial spirits, who, though 
‘ poorer than they in this world’s goods, 
were their equal in intelligence and culture. 
While Mr. Blennerhassett was liked and 
respected by his neighbors, it was the mis- 
tress of the ‘Enchanted Isle” who won 
their love and unbounded admiration. 
Many are the legends which have been 
handed down concerning her accomplish- 
ments, her generosity, and her wild gallops 
through the forests to Marietta, when, 
dressed in her scarlet and gold riding-habit, 
with an ostrich plume of the same color 
floating from her white beaver, she is said 
to have resembled some tropical bird. 

It was an unlucky day for the Blenner- 
hassetts when Aaron Burr heard of their 
sequestered retreat on the Ohio, and de- 
termined to use their influence and wealth 
to further his deep designs. By his courtly 
manner and eloquent tongue he so fasci- 
nated Harman Blennerhassett and his am- 
bitious wife that they threw themselves 
whole-heartedly into his scheme, which pur- 
ported to be a colonization of land on the 
Washita River, and, in the event of war be- 
tween the United States and Spain, an in- 
vasion of Mexico. 

On his second visit to the island, in the 
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spring of 1806, he spent some days in Mari- 
etta, where he was warmly welcomed by 
many of the citizens, though a few of the 
old officers looked upon him with contempt 
as the murderer of Hamilton. As it was 
the time of the annual militia muster, a ball 
was given one evening at which Colonel 
Burr and his charming daughter, Theodosia, 
were the guests of honor. The wily states- 
man lost no opportunity of presenting his 
cause to the young and adventurous spirits 
of the town, who, dazzled by his plausible 
talk and promises of wealth, were eager for 
the enterprise. They as well as Blenner- 
hassett were led to believe that Jefferson 
favored the expedition. Whatever Burr’s 
ulterior views may have been, those men 
were loyal citizens of the United States, and 
the idea of forming a Western Empire had 
no place in their thoughts. A few years 
later they proved their patriotism by re- 
sponding to their country’s call, when for 
the second time she resisted the tyranny of 
Great Britain. 

Burr’s conspiracy, if such it was, came 
to an end in the following December. The 
exposure of his plot caused no little ex- 
citement in Marietta. The militia was 
ordered out by Governor Tiffin, and took 
possession of the fifteen boats built on the 
Muskingum under Blennerhassett’s su- 
pervision. ‘That unfortunate gentleman, 
still true to Burr, under cover of the dark- 
ness escaped down the river, and a week 
later Mrs, Blennerhassett, with her two 
little sons, bade good-by to her island home 
forever. 

The year 1825 is memorable for two 
events: the granting of a new charter to the 
town, which provided for the election of a 
mayor, and the visit of General de Lafay- 
ette. During the previous year Marietta 
mourned the loss of her beloved leader, 
Rufus Putnam. “ He lived to see the little 
colony he had founded number nearly a 
million “of people and become one of the 
most powerful States in the Union.” He 
was the first chairman of the town-meetings, 
and to the day of his death took an active 
part in municipal affairs. 

It is easy to imagine the enthusiasm 
created by Lafayette’s visit. In the eager 
throng that pressed around him he recog- 
nized a few of his old comrades, whom he 
greeted most tenderly. When the list of 
nearly fifty military officers who were 
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The Mills homestead 


among the pioneers was read to him he 
cried, “I knew them well. I saw them 
fighting the battles of their country «at 
Rhode Island, Brandywine, Yorktown, 
and on many other fields; they were the 
bravest of the brave; better men never 
lived.” 

The presence of General Lafayette re- 
called to the minds of the oldest inhabitants 
the visit of another distinguished French- 
man whom they remembered as the Duke 
of Orleans. In the spring of 1797 that gay 
young cavalier, who was travelling incog- 
nito through the United States, passed 
through Marietta on his way to- Niagara. 
Hearing there was a Parisian baker in 
town, he visited Monsieur Thierry’s shop 
at the Point, and delighted that little baker 
by declaring that he had not tasted bread 
so good since he had left his native land. 
Monsieur’s pride was great when he learned 
that he had entertained unawares the Duke 
of Orleans in his humble shop. How much 
greater would it have been had he foreseen 
that his noble guest was to be known to the 
world in later years as Louis Philippe, the 
last king of France! 


After Lafayette’s visit the next impor- 
cant event to be recorded in the annals of 
the town is the founding of Marietta Col- 


lege, in 1835. The causes of education 
and religion were ever dear to the hearts 
of the pioneers. Before they started west- 
ward the agents of the Ohio Company re- 
solved ‘“‘that the directors be requested to 
pay as early attention as possible to the ed- 
ucation of youth and the promotion of 
public worship among the first settlers.” 
Indeed, before this, Dr. Cutler, in his con- 
tract for land with Congress, refused ab- 
solutely to purchase unless in addition to 
the land donated for schools provision be 
made for a university and the support of 
religion. As a result of these conditions 
there is in each township of the Ohio Com- 
pany’s purchase a section known as “ min- 
isterial land”? which yields a yearly rental. 
This is in charge of trustees who portion 
it out to the various churches in the town- 
ship according to the number of communi- 
cants. It was thought best to locate the 
university land in the centre of the Ohio 
Company’s purchase, so a place on the 
Hock Hocking River was selected. The 
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little settlement which soon sprang up 
there was called Athens, and most opti- 
mistic views were entertained regarding 
the future university. Dr. Cutler prepared 
its charter and thought it would become 
the greatest in America. 

Soon after thé pioneers reached their 
new home they engaged the Rev. Daniel 
Story, a graduate of Dartmouth, as their 
religious teacher; and when, in 1796, the 
first church in the Northwest was organ- 
ized they showed their appreciation of his 
faithful service by making him its pastor. 
During the Indian war schools were estab- 
lished at both blockhouses. Dr. True 
guided the infant minds through the in- 
tricacies of the “Three R’s” at the Point, 
and in the northwest corner of Campus 
Martius gay young Anselm Tupper wielded 
the rod on week-days, and on Sundays the 
gentle Mary Lake started unwittingly the 
great Sunday-school movement of the 
United States by holding the children of 
the garrison entranced for an hour or two 
while she told them the old, old stories of 
the Bible. 

When the Indian war was over the cit- 
izens erected + ‘house suitable for Instruc- 


tion of Youth and religion,” and appointed 
David Putnam, a graduate of Yale, pre- 
ceptor of the new school, which was formally 
named ‘Muskingum Academy.” After 
thirty successful years the little academy 
was superseded by the “Institute of Edu- 
cation.” This in turn merged into the 
“Collegiate Institute and Western Teach- 
ers’ Seminary,”’ which under the present 
charter of 1835 changed its name to ‘‘ Mari- 
etta College.” The Board of Trustees in 
their published statement wished it to be 
distinctly understood that the essential doc- 
trines and duties of the Christian religion 
would be assiduously inculcated, but no 
sectarian peculiarities of belief taught. They} 
elected as president Rev. Joel H. Linsley, 
the pastor of Park Street Church, Boston, 
and under his efficient leadership the col- 
lege soon became the centre of culture in 
the West. ‘Each year since 1838 a class 
has been graduated, and the lengthening 
roll of alumni now numbers over eight hun- 
dred. Since that day the Faculty has in- 
creased in numbers, power, and influence, 
the campus has been enlarged, the build- 
ings have been multiplied, the library, re- 
cently enriched by the magnificent Stim- 
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son Collection of Americana, has grown 
into one of the most valuable in the Central 
West, numbering over sixty thousand vol- 
umes, and the laboratories, apparatus, and 
general equipment have kept pace with the 
expansion in other lines. The old Dormi- 
tory Building supplied the needs of the 
College until 1850, when Science Hall was 
completed, and its lofty bell-tower came to 
be such a familiar object to the people of 
Marietta. In 1870 the Library Building 
was erected as a Memorial Hall by the alum- 
ni; and in 1891 the beautiful and graceful 
Andrews Hall rose to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of him who was for thirty years pres- 
ident of Marietta.” 

The college is not, and probably never 
will be, large, but there are few institutes 
in our land which offer a better course of 
instruction. It has ever been true to the 
ideals of its founders, who infused into its 
spirit a noble conservatism which has en- 
abled it through all these years to maintain 
a high standard of scholarship. 

In 1861 the quiet life of Marietta was 
stirred to its depths by the sound of fife and 
drum. Intimations of the “irrepressible 
conflict” had not been wanting in this 
border-town. The baying of the blood- 
hounds on the opposite Virginia shore, the 
concealment of slaves in houses and barns, 
had caused many thoughtful citizens to 
question the divine right of that institution 
which denied the black man his liberty. 
When the call came Marietta responded 
most nobly, and many of her sons marched 
off to the war—some, alas, never to re- 
turn. 

For a long time after the war Marietta 
was undisturbed by the restless spirit which 
had become characteristic of Western life. 
The sons of the pioneers followed in the 
footsteps of their fathers, and many old 
customs were preserved, which gave to the 
town a quaint and charming atmosphere. 
One of these which still survives is the cele- 
bration every year of the seventh of April, 
the day of the landing of the “‘ Forty-eight 
Immortals,” who seem to have fully appre- 
ciated the significance of their coming 
hither. With what has been called a 
“charming naiveté,” they rechristened 
the rough barge which carried them down 
the Ohio the Mayflower, and resolved be- 
fore they had been a year in their new home 
that the seventh of April be forever con- 
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sidered as a day of public festival in the 
Territory. 

On her one hundredth anniversary, in 
1888, Marietta shook off her lethargy and 
proudly proclaimed her importance to the 
world by two most interesting celebrations. 
The first was held on the seventh of April, 
the day of the landing of the pioneers; and 
the second, commemorating the establish- 
ment of civil government in the Northwest 
Territory, from the fifteenth to the twenti- 
eth of July. These occasions were of na- 
tional interest and many of the Eastern 
and Western States sent representatives, 
who paid most glowing tribute to the found- 
ers of Ohio. Among the speakers of celebrity 
were ex-President Hayes, Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts, Senator Evarts of New 
York, Senator Daniel of Virginia, Senator 
Sherman of Ohio, Senator Foraker, then 
Governor of Ohio, Dr. E. E. Hale, Dr. H. 
M. Storrs, Hon. Randolph Tucker, Gen. 
Charles H. Grosvenor, Gen. Thomas Ewing, 
Archbishop Gilmore, and Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore. 

The thousands of people who visited 
Marietta at these celebrations seemed to 
infuse a new spirit into the town; for when 
the centennials were over the peaceful ex- 
istence of former days did not return. De- 
sire for commercial progress was manifested 
by the organization of a Board of Trade, 
by which many public improvements have 
been secured. The discovery of vast oil- 
fields in the surrounding district, the erec- 
tion of many large manufactories, and the 
introduction of electric cars have trans- 
formed the sleepy little town into a thriving 
business centre. 

And yet, in spite of the many changes, 
enough is left of “Old Marietta” to recall 
the events and interests of those early days. 
Dotted here and there over the town are 
memorial stones erected by the New Cen- 
tury Society and the Woman’s Centennial 
AssociAtion, which mark spots of local in- 
terest. One of these is placed at the corner 
of Campus Martius Square on Washington 
Street, where a part of the old blockhouse 
still remains, and by its very grimness 
speaks most eloquently of the heroic strug- 
gles of pioneer life. Across the street stands 
the Ohio Company’s Land-office, built by 
Rufus Putnam in 1788, where the early 
maps of the Western Territory were made. 
Recognizing the claims of this little log 
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The old **two horn” church, not long ago destroyed by fire} 


cabin to reverent guardianship, the Colonial 
Dames resident in Ohio purchased it in 
1890, and have restored it to its original 


appearance. Opposite the pretty park on 
the Muskingum stands the famous ‘“ Old 
Two Horns,” the first church built west of 
the Alleghenies. Though lately enlarged 
and made more attractive by the addition 
of a beautiful organ, it still preserves the 
quaint architectural style of the New Eng- 
land meeting-house of a century ago. 

Two doors below t':e church is the quaint 
old red brick building known as Library 
Hall, which was built in 1832. The library 
was founded by the most influential citizens 
of Marietta, and sustained by their sub- 
scriptions for many years. The books are 
not now in general circulation, as the town 
supports a Free Public Library which meets 
the modern demands. The collection is 
very valuable, however, and has been most 
carefully preserved. The library room is 
now rented by the Woman’s Centennial 
Association, which was founded in 1886 
for the purpose of commemorating the set- 
tlement of Marietta and the establishment 
of civil government in the Northwest Terri- 


tory. This association has gathered together 
a collection of historical relics which would 
do credit toa much larger city than Marietta. 

A walk along the shaded streets reveals 
here and there some fine old mansions, 
which seem to look down in solemn dignity 
on their more frivolous neighbors. Their 
hospitable portals have opened for many 
years to the wit and beauty of the town, 
and their broad halls and spacious parlors 
still echo with song and laughter, as in 
days of yore. 

Society in Marietta has always been of 
the best. Refined yet unconventional, in- 
fluenced less by wealth than by intelli- 
gence and culture, its high tone has made 
this “Pioneer City” a delightful dwelling- 
place. Of all the existing clubs, one is es- 
pecially worthy of mention, as it has played 
no small part in the intellectual life of the 
town. This is the Marietta Reading Club, 
which was organized more than forty years 
ago, in 1864. In the words of its historian, 
“The like of this club in its combined lit- 
erary and social character and its unvary- 
ing success for so long a period is not to be 
found elsewhere in the United States.’”’ Its 
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members do not consider high living in- 
compatible with high thinking, and the ex- 
ercises begin with a six o’clock supper in 
which the ladies of the club vie with one 
another in displaying their ingenuity in the 
culinary art. After the “inner man” is 
satisfied chairs are drawn closer together, 
and an article on some topic of the day is 
read and discussed. All are encouraged to 
take part, and often gray-haired wisdom and 
youthful enthusiasm meet in a war of words. 
If the wit is keen and the thrusts sharp, the 
conflict is always good-natured. 

But the Mecca of the many pilgrims to this 
historic town is the cemetery which contains 
the great mound, as perfect now as when 
discovered by Putnam’s little band. What 
resting-place more fitting could be found 
for the heroes of so many wars than around 
the base of this majestic mound, itself per- 
haps the lasting sepulchre of some mighty 
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chieftain! Here sleep more than twenty 
Revolutionary officers of high rank, nearly 
as many heroes of the War of 1812, not a 
few soldiers of the Mexican War, and scores 
of men who died to preserve the Union, 
Side by side with the defenders of our na- 
tion liemen who gave strength and character 
to the whole Northwest,— ministers, doc- 
tors, judges, and Ohio’s fourth Governor, 
Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr. 

In its early days Mound Cemetery wis 
far removed from the noise and bustle of 
the little village. Now it lies in the very 
heart of the city; the hum of the electric 
cars disturbs its calm repose, and the merry 
voices of schoolchildren as they pass to and 
fro echo around the beautiful mound. But 
its gates seldom open to admit the silent 
caravan, for the streets of this City of the 
Dead have been thickly settled for many 
years. 





PROGRESS 


By ALDIS DUNBAR 


Be thou not held in thrall of Yesterday. 
Fling off his rusting chain of tyrannies. 

Then up! Draw breath in freedom; and away 
To rule thy servant,—the strong Hour That Is! 





THE SEA-SHELL 


By VIRNA SHEARD 


O fairy palace of pink and pearl 

Frescoed with filigree silver-white 

Down in the silence beneath the sea, 

God by Himself must have fashioned thee 
Just for His own delight! 


But no! For a dumb, insensate thing, 
Stirring in darkness its little hour, 

He built thy walls with infinite care, 
Thou sea-scented house, so fine and fair; 
Perfect — and like a flower. 
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Vaa¢AK-TREES which were grow- 


NES ing when the Pilgrim Fathers 


landed, with the historic Wayside 
Inn, at Sudbury, Mass., in the back- 


ground. 
































@yfiE summer camp on the cove 


lake shore under the frag- 
rance of the pitch pine and within 


the cool embrace of the birches. 






































WHOM THE GODS LOVE 


By VIRNA SHEARD 


YARY ELLEN was painting 


Yj out in the sun with her model 

1K before her on what was sup- 

Ves) posedly the sidewalk of the 
Sz 


Oak? 


a. 


4 street. The street was in the 
bottom of the cup of the city, and into it 
had sunk the dregs of the human brew. 

It did not worry Mary Ellen that she 
was a dreg —- not in the least. She painted 
in the sun, and when she painted it was 
with an intensity of concentration, a soul- 
warming delight, an indifference to dis- 
comfort and discouraging limitations as 
regarded the implements of her art, that 
might have put many a Royal Academician 
to the blush. 

True, there were traces of recent tears 
upon her face — of a storm that was past 
—and at intervals a fluttering sigh would 
shake her small frame. Yet she had ap- 
parently risen above her woes; for now she 
sat on the loose muddy boards, her back 
against the house and with what served her 
for a canvas propped up on her lap against 
the rigidity of two thin little knees, and the 
joy of her work cast other things in oblivion. 

The kit was scattered around her for 
convenience’ sake, and consisted of a scant 
half box of blacking, a mason’s pencil, 
three sardine-boxes holding different pri- 
mary colors, three lumps of yellow chalk, a 
ball of blueing, and a brush that she had 
made laboriously and painfully —- labori- 
ously for her, because it -had taken time, 
patience, and strategy to extract the proper 
hairs from Stubbs, the victimized dog ; and 
painfully for Stubbs, as the hairs were of 
a deeply rooted variety. If Mary Ellen had 
not felt that life without that brush was 
useless she probably would not have made 
it, for she was of a tender heart. 

Her subject this morning being station- 
ary and appealing, the moments flew. To 
be let alone, therefore, was all she asked — 
to be saved from her friends. She was of 
a*mettle to deal with her enemies herself — 
but her friends! They were all the other- 
wise friendless things in the neighborhood, 
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—the undergrown children, the battered 
dogs, the bony cats, the bow-legged babies, 
the old and forlorn, the unlovely and neg- 
lected. All these she usually welcomed with 
avidity; but when she was busy as at pres- 
ent they bothered, and tact failed in making 
them understand. 

For once the street was almost empty. 
Mrs. Mulloy’s smallest-sized child, Mary 
Ellen’s ordinary burden, slept. No smudgy- 
faced toddler had so far discovered the 
bonanza of paint in the sardine-boxes. No 
predatory boy bore down upon the yellow 
chalk. 

Only Bruno Cariola, the organ-grinder 
who roomed across the way, took the trouble 
to notice what she was doing, and he came 
over and stood beside her quite a long time, 
a queer smile flashing over his old tanned 
face and a look of wonderment growing in 
his eyes. 

A small care-burdened monkey, seem- 
ingly old enough to have been young in the 
days of the Pharaohs, sat upon the organ 
arrayed in a coat like to Joseph’s, and the 
box of tunes swung from the Italian’s 
shoulder. Mary Ellen smiled up at Bruno 
Cariola, tossed the monkey a peanut that 
she extracted from an invisible pocket, and 
then paid no further attention to them. 

She had used the mason’s pencil to her 
satisfaction, and now was consumed with 
desire to put the right color in the right 
place; for, though she had not heard it 
stated, she knew, with Millais, that this 
and this only is painting. 

Her eyes, wonderful things of gray that 
was green and green that was blue, black- 
fringed and luminous, grew dark as she 
wielded. the absurd brush. Her red lips 
puckered themselves up, two pink spots 
grew on her face, her yellow-white little 
fingers quivered. 

A man who was passing glanced at the 
group, went on, slowed up, came back and 
watched Mary Ellen too. 

Neither she nor Cariola noticed him. 
The monkey jerked off its red-feathered 
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hat as was its custom of salutation to the 
unfrayed residents of the upper town, and 
held out a shrivelled hand suggestively 
towards one it had reason to think would 
respond. Its appeal being unrecognized, it 
turned with world-weary air to other things. 

The picture progressed. Presently the 
Italian broke into rapid speech and gestic- 
ulation. “You painta him well, Mari- 
ellen!” he said, making music of the com- 
monplace little name. ‘“‘O Carina mia! 
you painta him well! There is ze roll eye! 
— Yes! — ze stiff bended paw,— ze rough 
fur, where ze stick hit,— ze blood —! It 
maka me ill to look! — Soma day you paint 
ze Monk for me on ze organ — so? — Eh? 
You be great paint some-a-day, Mariellen. 
Good-a-bye, so a long!” 

The child looked up, but half hearing. 

“Yes, I’ll paint the monkey some day, 
Bruno,” she answered. ‘So long!” 

The man from the upper town drew a lit- 
tle nearer. 

“‘Won’t you please let me see ?”’ he asked. 
“T like pictures,” 

“Sure,” answered Mary Ellen, putting 
her work down to dry and gathering the 
kit into an empty peach-basket. 

A woman’ came to a near-by window, 
thrust her head out, and called in a high- 
pitched voice. She was a pretty, frowzle- 
headed woman, untidy to the verge of in- 
decency. 

She called again, angrily this time: ‘‘ Ma- 
ry Ellen, I want you to go to Gillen’s.”’ 

Mary Ellen made no .response, and the 
gentleman beside her raised his eyes ques- 
tioningly. 

“T fancy she means you,” he remarked. 

“Yes,” said the child, stowing the sardine- 
box with the red paint beneath the black- 
ing, ‘she means me.” 

“Mary Ellen! Mary Ellen!” came the 
voice. “Say, if you don’t drop that an’ 
come —” 

“T ain’t goin’ to Gillen’s again to-day,” 
Mary Ellen answered, calmly. 

“Oh yes you are,” called the woman, 
leaning farther out. “You’ll come when I 
call you, an’ get what I tell you, an’ do it 
quick, or —” 

Into the gray-green eyes looking up came 
a sudden fire, and the scarlet lips went 
straight. 

The child pulled up her sleeves and un- 
covered some purplish marks that ran from 
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elbow to shoulder in a zigzag fashion. She 
glanced at them ruefully, meditatively; 
then replied, in a soft, disconcertingly de- 
cided little way: 

“Tt don’t matter about being hurt. That 
won’t make me. I’ll come in an’ take baby 
if he’s awake. I won’t go to Gillen’s — 
not again to-day.” 

The man seemed distressed, yet lingered. 
The picture held him. His curiosity held 
him. The child interested him, and he 
had outlived so much curiosity and inter- 
est! 

“Ts it anything very dreadful she wants 
you to get?” he asked, gently. “ Would n’t 
it be rather better to —” 

Mary Ellen flashed a look at him as one 
fathoming the depths of his ignorance, 

“Tt’s beer,” she answered, shortly. 

“Oh!” he returned, feeling his inability to 
cope with the subject and searching his 
mind for the right thing to say. 

Again the voice overhead came stri- 
dently: 

“Just you wait, that’s all! No, you 
need n’t a-come an’ take the baby. Don’t 
you lay a finger on him after you playin’ 
round the street with dead cats! He can 
cry hisself hoarse for you first.” 

Mary Ellen looked up, a white scorn on 
her peaked face. 

“T’ve been painting it,” she said. “I 
have n’t played with it. You don’t play 
with what’s dead. It’s in the very spot 
where it laid down and kicked when Tom 
Griggs lit it. It’s not dirty — not dirtier 
than anything else. It was washing its 
face with its little paw out here in the sun 
this morning and purring, all fluffed up 
and pretty —” The words ended uncer- 
tainly. 

“Well, I won’t bother with you any 
more,” called the woman. “Bart. Winne, 
can take you back to sea when he comest 
or send you to a home. You ain’t mine, 
an’ I ain’t goin’ to bother with no such 
obstinate kid no longer.” The window 
slammed, 

Mary Ellen took the brush and touched 
lightly the yellow spots on the gray-striped 
body she had painted. She appeared to 
have dismissed any unpleasantness from 
her mind. 

The man watched her still, and on his 
face was the same expression of wonderment 
that had been on Bruno Cariola’s, He was 
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a tall man, gray about the temples, and with 
the look of one who had looked far but failed 
to find what he wanted. 

“Where did you learn?” he asked at 
last, pointing to the picture. ‘‘Who showed 
you how? Somebody must have, you 
know.” 

Mary Ellen gave a little laugh. It was 
the youngest thing about her. 

“Nobody didn’t, though,” she said, 
sobering. “There wasn’t anybody who 
could. Nobody showed me nothing; no- 
body gave me nothing but Bruno Cariola. 
He gave me the red and green paint. He 
got it for painting his organ, and he gave 
me the paper, too. It’s the real drawing 
kind.” Then she told him the history of 
the brush, remarked on the usefulness of 
the yellow chalk, and explained the process 
by which she turned the blacking into 
gray. 

The man listened well. ‘‘ But,” he be- 
gan again, “how do you do it — really — 
Mary Ellen? That’s your name, isn’t 
it?” 

He bent over the picture and glanced 
from it to the stiffening figure of the street 
kitten; for it had not quite reached its full 
growth. There wasa baby look in the furry 
face with its wild, frightened eyes and half 
open pink mouth, a soft downiness in the 
gray fur, a glistening newness on the sharp 
teeth and claws. 

Mary Ellen, he saw, had not missed any 
of the points. With few lines and little 
paint she had pictured a kitten just as dead 
as the real one. The curve of the body ex- 
pressed the same agony; the eyes, the same 
fear. 

He puzzled as to where she had learned 
to paint fur. 

Suddenly the child held the picture out 
to him. 

“Here,” she cried, with quivering lips, 
“take it if you want it. I don’t. Take it, 
or I’ll tear it up. I don’t want ever to see 
it or that poor little kitten again!” 

Dropping to the sidewalk she put her 
head on her arms and gave herself up to an 
abandonment of woe such as the man had 
seldom seen. Holding the picture, he patted 
her on one shaking shoulder. 

“Come! Come!” he said. “It’s onlya 
kitten, you know, and there must be lots 
of others. See now, tell me how you did it 
— got the effect — that fur now. You must 





have been taught somewhere. And then I 
would like to see your other pictures. You 
have made others, have n’t you?” 

She winked the tears away. 

“You may see them,” she said, catching 
her breath, “only they are jest rough like 
this one; not framed or pretty or anything. 
Nobody but old Bruno looks at them. I 
have n’t any one but Dad, and he’s most 
always on his ship — he’s a sailor, you 
know, and she —”’ 

“ She ?”? 

“Yes, Mrs. Mulloy. Dad leaves me with 
her. Well, she makes fun of them. Yes, 
she dces — but,” with a quick clenching of 
the color-besmeared fingers, “I’m goin’ to 
paint! I’m goin’ to!” 

“Of course,” the other returned, ab- 
sently. ‘Why, of course, you are going 
to, Mary Ellen. I should say that was the 
original intention regarding you, you un- 
derstand; or perhaps you don’t, but it 
seems so to me. So you just see things and 
draw them, eh?” 

The child shook her dark wavy hair 
back and looked up with a little puzzled 
frown. 

“Oh no!” she.said. “No. I just see 
things an’ feel them, an’ then draw them.” 

“What sort of things?” he asked. 
“What sort of things usually, Mary 
Ellen?” 

“T draw Mother Foily sometimes — just 
black and white, no colors. She lives over 
there; an’ Jim Foily, that’s all the son she’s 
got. He tramps all summer, an’ she nearly 
always thinks he won’t come home any 
more, so when he does you ought to see her 
face. That’s when I draw her. An’ I draw 
Bruno Cariola when he smiles an’ his teeth 
flash white in his brown face. Once he 
came in all soaking wet and cold, one win- 
ter day, an’ he cried because he wanted to 
go back to Italy. Then I painted him that 
way.” . 

“Oh!” said the man. 

“Yes!” she answered. ‘An’ you can 
see the pictures if you ever come back, those 
very ones; but they ain’t framed, remember. 
I hear the baby, so I’m goin’ in, for she’ll 
let me take him, though she said she 
would n’t.” 

With nods and smiles they parted — the 
child with her battered peach-basket; the 
man with the strange picture, daubed at 
the edges, half soiled, made of unbelievably 
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crude materials, but yet with the indelible 
finger-mark of genius upon it, the price- 
less, haunting thing that is the gift of the 
gods, and that they bestow as it pleases their 
fancy. Holding it, he swung along the street. 
It was his own work, the work of the pig- 
ments and the brush. 

“The brush!” He smiled as he thought 
of Mary Ellen. Presently he turned in to 
his own studio and touched the button that 
switched on the lights. 

Slowly he went from one easel to another, 
from one wall to the next. There was beau- 
ty of color, beauty of form, perfection of 
detail — and yet —-and yet. 

His eyes went back to the thing in his 
hand. Something was missing from all 
his painstaking work that he felt lived in 
the picture of Mary Ellen. 

His work was as the opal without its 
heart of fire; his paintings, masses of dead 
color, beautiful failures, as little like the 
things they claimed to show forth as the wax 
figures in a museum are like the people they 
are modelled after. 

The man sat down heavily and stared 
ahead. The easels and walls melted into 
many shades and tones, as a garden will 
when one turns back to look at it from the 
gate. 

“What she sees —and feels,” he said, 
half aloud. “And feels—and how she 
feels! What a woman she would make in 
ten years. She must be thirteen now. 
What a study! Her eyes are like the sea. 
She has that slenderness that turns to grace. 
Her skin will be creamy and her lips scarlet. 
That type develops those colors — besides, 
she will have the gift.” 

Suddenly a thought came to him, and he 
started to his feet, pacing up and down, 
up and down, and talking as though to the 
picture-hung walls. 

“Why not?” he exclaimed. “In Heav- 
en’s name, why not? Who wants her? A 
sailor who is always at sea, who leaves her 
to be neglected? That wretched shrew? I 
will take her from them if there’s a way, 
and have her taught. What I have not 
done she shall do. I will bring her away 
from the squalor and reek, the horrors of 
sight and sound, the brutality. She shall 
wear purple and fine linen, little Mary 
Ellen.” He smiled at the name, then walked 
the floor up and down again. 

At noontide of the next morning he went 
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up the street toward the house where Mary 
Ellen lived. 

It swarmed with people to-day, he 
thought. They seemed excited, horribly 
noisy. The squalor on every hand was un- 
bearable. 

There was a knot of men and women 
around the door he sought. They, in con- 
trast to the others on the street, were op- 
pressively still. There was something about 
their faces that made his own go white. 

He touched one of them, an old, bent 
woman, but his voice did not answer his 
bidding. Then he heard it as though 
from far off. 

“What is wrong?” he said. ‘What has 
happened? These people, are they waiting 
for anything ?” 

“Tt’s Mary Fllen,’’ she returned, quaver- 
ingly, “little Mary Ellen, God rest her. 
She went a messege for Mrs. Mulloy an’ 
got struck by something swift at the crossin’ 
—one of them autos, belike, or mebby 
’t was only a bike. Sure, it’s all one now. 
The child fell wid her head agin the curb.” 

Listening, the man loosened the tie at 
his throat. Then he pushed his way through 
the people and into the house. 

An Italian, old and weather-beaten, and 
holding a small monkey on his shoulder, 
was standing beside a sofa. The woman 
with the frowzled hair stood beside him, 
her roughened prettiness blanched by fear. 
A baby played on the floor contentedly, 
and Mary Ellen lay on the sofa. 

She, with the little dead kitten, would 
never know any more of the trouble of this 
tear-stained world. 

The man who was a stranger stood look- 
ing down for longer than he knew, but 
neither the frowzled woman nor Bruno 
Cariola appeared to notice. 


The monkey chattered low in its wrinkled 
throat, monotonously, knowingly, as one 
who had seen many things. 

The man raised one small hand gently 
from where it had slipped over the edge of 
the sofa. There were flecks of gray and 
yellow, he noticed, on one of the fingers. 
His lips moved, and he spoke as half to 
Mary Ellen, half to himself, though he may 
not have known he was speaking: 


“And each,”’ he said, 

‘And each, in his separate star, 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it 
For the God of things as they are.” 
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By FLORENCE MARTIN EASTLAND 


ERS. MORRILL, with a com- 
fortable sigh, stated the prob- 
Ny lem exactly: “Given a daugh- 
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see i ament, with a tendency toward 
ns ame what would be the result if her 
periodical attacks were not allowed to run 
their course?” 

Truman Wright drew down his brows 
disapprovingly. 

“Well,” he answered, firmly, “when the 
reforms, as in this instance, lead her into 
questionable friendships, the result is likely 
to be a series of complications.” 

The lady’s eyes twinkled, and she lifted 
her plump hands in affected surprise. 

“Questionable friendships! Surely you 
do not mean her pastor, the Rev. Benjamin 
Tripp?” 

_ “Ves;Ido. Confound him! I believe he 
wants to marry Maylita.” 

“Tt would n’t be surprising,” returned 
Mrs. Morrill, calmly. “But I think matters 
have not reached that state yet.” 

“And her other associates, her latest 
converts ?”” 

“T cannot vouch for anything warmer 
than deep gratitude on their parts,—which 
of course often evinces itself in an offer of 
marriage when the reformer is young and 
pretty,— but I am sure Maylita’s feeling 
is only tender solicitude for their moral 
welfare.” 

“ But i 

“My dear Truman,” interrupted the 
matron, “I have absolute confidence in my 
daughter. When she is married her excess- 
ive enthusiasm will find its proper channel 
in domestic and conjugal duties. Mean- 
time, why not humor her a little and fur- 
ther your own cause by a course of reforma- 
tion?” 

“T beg your pardon?” gasped the young 
man. 

“Confess your besetting sin — which, 
by the way, I have never discovered — and 
slowly, very slowly, conquer it with her 
help. I hear her coming,” she concluded, 
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in a lower tone. “Excite her sympathy, 
demand her assistance, and you stand the 
best of chances to win.” 

As Maylita drew aside the silken drapery 
and stood for an instant framed in the 
doorway Truman admitted to himself 
that a man should not be condemned for 
using the details of his past life — some at 
least —to arouse the interest of such an 
exquisite maiden. Her bronze hair fell in 
soft waves from the broad parting and clus- 
tered in tiny rings about her white forehead 
and neck. The brilliant eyes and perfect 
features enhanced her matchless North- 
western complexion, while her graceful 
carriage and purity of soul, revealed in 
every movement or expression, charmed 
intangibly. 

“Such a lovely meeting!” she exclaimed, 
after greeting them. “I felt above earthly 
needs till I smelled your tea, Mumsey.”’ 

Mrs. Morrill glanced meaningly at Tru- 
man as she rose to go. 

“T must make a few calls, if you will 
pardon my absence.” 

“Won’t you take some tea, Truman?” 
inquired Maylita. “Did Mumsey over- 
look you?” 

“With pleasure. No; your mother never 
overlooks any one. I waited for you.” 

She regarded him searchingly. “I 
thought you did not drink tea.” 

“That is true,” he answered, ‘but I am 
going to begin. I want the luxury of im- 
agining this is our tea-table and my wife is 
presiding. Another cup, dearest.” 

“How absurd you are!” she replied, 
with a trace of annoyance. “TI feel that my 
life holds more serious duties than pouring 
tea for a single man.” 

“I wouldn’t be single,” he argued. 
“Nor would I expect you to pour tea all 
the time. You might find that tedious. I 
would offer no objection to your giving 
during our first month of housekeeping a 
dinner to a dozen of our friends, and I can- 
not conceive a more serious undertaking. 
Only,” — he paused impressively —“ there 
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won’t be among our guests the Rev. Mr. 
Tripp, Mr. Wilder, nor Mr. Maydew. May- 
lita, are you going to marry Tripp?” 

“No,” came the prompt yet troubled 
reply. 

“Or Jeffries Maydew ?” 

“Of course not,” she answered, indig- 
nantly. “And his name is Jefferson, not 
Jeffries.” 

“Oh! I suppose I made the mistake from 
knowing he was once a pugilist.” 

“And if he was,” Maylita demanded, 
“has n’t he repented and isn’t he trying 
to live a respectable life?” 

“Possibly. And Frank Wilder —are 
you engaged to him?” 

The anxious frown returned as she rose 
and walked hastily to the window. “Why 
do you question me as if I were a naughty 
child?” 

“Because, dear,” Truman replied, as he 
softly laid a caressing hand on each shoul- 
der, while his lips touched the silky hair 
above her ear, “because, light of my life, I 
love you and need you.” 

For a moment she stood unresisting. 
Truman felt the strong tide of her emotion 
in the rapid movement of her shoulders. 
He was about to speak when she freed her- 
self from his detaining hands and faced 
him, the light of renunciation shining in 
her face. 

“You are mistaken, Truman; you do 
not need me. Your character is so strong, 
your principles so firm, that you are a light 
not only to yourself, but to others. My poor 
rays are needed to guide some shipwrecked 
soul to a peaceful haven. Don’t think,” 
she concluded, dramatically, “that my 
choice is easy. It is dreadfully hard.” 

In the light of his years and experience 
he catalogued her speech as melodrama. 
He decided the situation called for firm 
handling. 

“Women indulge in generalities,” he 
remarked. “Just what will you renounce 
in order to marry some derelict man?” 

Maylita’s eyes grew reproachful. 

“T thought you would understand. I 
will never marry; and —and it was love 
that I renounced. How much nobler” — 
her eyes glowed divinely — “it will be to 
sacrifice our love on the altar of duty than 
to spend our lives selfishly together.” 

“So will she look,” thought the man, 
with a throb of tenderness, “when mother- 
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hood transfigures her face at the sight of 
her first-born.” 

But aloud he agreed: “Very true. You 
have a most convincing way. Your sug- 
gestion has disclosed my path of duty. I 
will act. I will uplift; and I don’t know ofa 
better start than with the Herbert girls, par- 
ticularly the one with the receding chin and 
the wart on her eyelid. Her dejection;must 
be dissipated. I feel a call to make her 
happy.” 

Blankness replaced the radiant express- 
ion on the girl’s face. 

“Lacking religious enthusiasm, you see,” 
he explained, “my work would necessarily 
form only a preparatory course. Since she 
does not care for music, I might begin up- 
lifting by taking her to the Eames concert. 
As I had intended asking you, both of us, 
you at prayer-meeting and I beside a tire- 
some girl, can feel the joy of a noble sacri- 
fice.” 

There was no reply, and Truman pre- 
pared to go. He soberly shook her hand, 
but his heart throbbed at the sight of an 
unmistakable pout on her lips. 

In the evening, as Truman left the car 
he found himself enveloped in a dense fog, 
a Puget Sound fog, which dimmed the 
lights and shut out ghost-like pedestrians. 
Cautiously picking his way, he was startled 
to hear a voice seemingly from nowhere: 

“True, Miss Maylita; but you forget 
that two persons imbued with a desire to 
reform humanity will accomplish twice as 
much as one, particularly if they are united 
for a common good. Doubly fruitful will 
be their harvest.” 

The words seemed fairly to slap Truman’s 
face. He gave a contemptuous snort upon 
recognizing the Rev. Mr. Tripp’s smooth 
tones. “‘ Now why did n’t I think of that?” 
he angrily reflected. He lost Maylita’s reply, 
but Mr. Tripp’s voice, trained to reach the 
farthest in his congregation, rolled back 
distinctly : 

“True, also; but you do not understand 
how I need you.” 

Truman winced. “Her lovers are a 
needy lot,” flashed through his mind. 

“There are times,” resumed the divine, 
“when even I am tempted, and only the 
memory of your face has swept me back 
from the brink. Then have I grown strong 
again and able to say — run/” he concluded 
with a startled yell, while the clatter of his 
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feet on the asphalt demonstrated his sprint- 
ing abilities. 

Pressing forward, Truman almost stum- 
bled over Maylita, who stood paralyzed with 
fear. ‘A robber!” she gasped. ‘“ He’s pur- 
suing Mr. Tripp.” 

A series of irreligious whoops located the 
parson, and Truman rushed to his rescue. 
“Hold on to him, Tripp; I’m coming,” he 
shouted. Before he ran another yard he 
bumped into a slender fellow whose arms 

i Truman’s neck. 

“Sh!” admonished the newcomer, “let 
him go. I recognized your voice, Truman. 
It’s only a joke.” 

“Frank Wilder, what does this mean?” 

“Not so loud, old fellow,” came cau- 
tiously. ‘You don’t know who’s near in 
this beastly fog. I heard him proposing to 
Maylita, and, damn him! the puppy was 
using my arguments to win her. It was up 
to me to do something quick.” 

“Tt was,” affirmed Truman, with a mo- 
mentary cessation of hostilities toward the 
vanquisher of the preacher. ‘“ Meantime 
Miss Morrill is standing back there unpro- 
tected.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Wilder, 
hastily. 

“Not so fast, boys; I want to interview 

ou.” 

The hand of a policeman fell detainingly 
upon each coat-collar, while the officer 
called over his shoulder, “Here you, which 
one of these is the hold-up?” 

‘“*T — will — see,” came between breaths 
from Mr. Tripp. “These are —ah— 
friends,” he stated, after a hasty glance 
with the aid of the officer’s bull’s-eye. 
“Where is Miss Morrill?” he asked, ex- 
citedly. 

“Probably where you left her,” answered 
Truman, “when you ran —” 

“In pursuit of the highwayman; yes, no 
doubt,” interrupted the divine. “Miss 
Maylita,” he anxiously called. 

“Yes, Mr. Tripp,” came in relieved ac- 
cents as Maylita appeared. 

“How close to the man were you when 
you ran into me?” asked the officer. “And 
if you were chasing him, what did you bring 
me back here for?” 

“The fog caused me to confuse localities, 
I presume, and the robber has doubtless 
escaped. Let us be thankful my prompt ac- 


tion prevented the commission of a crime.” 
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“What action?” demanded Wilder. 

“Why — er — frightening him away and 
— er — seeking assistance.” 

“Qh!” was the sceptical response. 

Truman stepped to Maylita’s side, 
“With the officer’s permission I will take 
this lady home. Mr. Wilder and Mr. Tripp 
will, I am sure, assist in the search for the 
hold-up.” 

“T like your nerve,” growled Wilder, in 
a fierce aside; while Mr. Tripp, with a 
preliminary cough, explained that owing to 
a tendency to bronchial trouble he would be 
obliged —in the midst of which Truman 
and the girl walked away. 

“Where had you been ?” 

“At the reading-room of our church, 
where I made an address to working girls.” 

“Mr. Tripp, I suppose, fathered the oc- 
casion.” 

“Well, he introduced me and added 
some complimentary remarks when I 
closed.” 

Truman repressed an inclination to say 
that a girl of her position and prettiness 
required a chaperone whenever she felt 
compelled to make speeches; and that only 
a cad would use a public occasion as an 
opportunity to pay compliments. Instead, 
he observed irrelevantly: 

“T saw Belle Herbert this evening, and 
my mission was successful. She will accom- 
pany me to hear Eames. Of course you 
note my heroic promptitude in following 
your suggestion.” 

“Ye-es,” she sighed. 

“And have you,” he continued, “decided 
which derelict needs you most? I find upon 
reconsidering my case’? — he spoke delib- 
erately — “that, unlike your other admir- 
ers, I do not need you as much as you need 
me; and if I may presume to advise I would 
choose Maydew.” 

“Mr. Maydew?” 

“Yes; he needs your help to knock out 
his execrable English. It would be well to 
go after that without gloves. Even then I 
predict defeat.” 

“How can you be so unkind? Of course 
I am merely interested in his spiritual and 
moral welfare. He has had everything to 
overcome —” 

“Surely; a rule of the game if he would 
wear the belt.” 

“‘— And his aspirations are high,” she 
continued, stiffly. 
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“ Deucedly high,” he coincided. 

They reached the stone steps to Maylita’s 
home, where she bade him a dignified good- 
night, and he turned again toward his 
rooms. 

The fog was stifling. Deep in thought he 
plowed his’ way through its murky layers 
until, as he supposed, he had reached his 
destination. The steps, however, appeared 
unfamiliar. As he stopped irresolutely a 
deep voice sounded above him: “An’ so, 
Maylita, I have came to tell you how bad I 
need you.” 

Truman started back, thunderstruck. 

“Great heavens! I am losing my mind,” 
was his horrified thought; but as quickly 
he detected the trace of cockney accent as 
the Voice went on: 

“Huh-uh; I’ve left out a piece — where 
I need ’er don’t come in till later. Oh! I 
got it straight now. So bountiful has been 
your affluence over me ’t I’d defeat ever’ 
temptation ’t challenged me if us two was 
joined together an’ no man could put us 
asunder. Nevermore will I think of the 
ring except the one I hopes to put on your 
finger. An’ so, Maylita, I have came —” 

“Pardon me,” spoke Truman, angrily. 
“Can you tell me in which block I will find 
number 827?” 

“827 is in the third block back,” returned 
the Voice from the porch above. 

“Thank you; and if I were you I would 
express my thoughts on paper. That would 
save comments from passers-by.” 

With a loud “ Nobody did n’t ask you for 
no advice,” the Voice’s departure was evi- 
denced by the slamming of the porch door. 

The following evening Truman with a 
determined hand rang the Morrill’s door- 
bell. His lips scarcely relaxed their firm 
line when he inquired for the lady of the 
house. 

“Here, Truman,” responded Mrs. Morrill 
from the stair-landing. She descended 
quickly and took his hand. Observing her 
evening costume, he said: 

“Do not let me detain you. Where is—?” 

A humorous uplifting of Mrs. Morrill’s 
eyebrows and a nod toward the library was 
sufficient answer. 

“Which one?” he whispered. 

“The p.-f.; she’s giving him a grammar 
lesson.” 

Truman frowned, but Mrs. Morrill 
laughed. 
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“You will be glad he was here when I 
tell you two other admirers called and in- 
sisted upon a private interview. She had 
left instructions not to be disturbed till 
time to start for the Woodrow’s ball, so of 
course —” 

“Of course,” he amiably agreed, “and 
I will go at once, since it is now time to call 
her. My errand will keep.” 

“Have you decided to adopt my sugges- 
tion?” she asked, abruptly. 

“To enlist her sympathy by parading my 
unworthiness, and deceive her by allowing 
her to think she is making a man of me? 
No; I cannot. If I have not the manhood 
to be the best I can without her help I am 
entirely unworthy of her; and I will not 
forfeit her respect by assuming vices I am 
thankful I do not possess.” 

The mother grasped his hand impulsively. 

“T wish Maylita could have heard that 
speech,” she murmured. “I think,” she 
added, confidentially, “that affairs are ap- 
proaching a climax. I am certain, however, 
that my advice will be superfluous.” 

“Have I deserved that?” was his re- 
proachful inquiry. 

“But,” she merrily finished, “I will in- 
form you if a crisis seems imminent.” 

“Thank you; now I will go, that the 
grammar lesson may be ended.” 

He had just reached his office the next 
morning when a messenger appeared with 
a scented note. Its brevity did not exceed 
its welcome, although a single sentence 
greeted Truman’s eye: “ Maylita’s birth- 
day has precipitated the crisis.” 

He sat down in his private office to con- 
sider the case. After steadily regarding 
one corner of the Turkish rug for fifteen 
minutes, he rose triumphantly and took 
down the receiver of the telephone. 

“Hello; Dalmo’s? This is Truman 
Wright, who placed an order this morning 
for two dozen roses to be sent to Miss May- 
lita Morrill. Not gone? Good. I wish to 
change the order to a shower bouquet of 
bride’s roses to be sent in an hour.” 

The receiver clicked into place, but after 
an instant’s pause was again pressed to his 
waiting ear. 

“White’s. This is Wright in the Alaska 
Building. Have you sent that box of bon- 
bons to Miss Morrill? Messenger just 
starting? Tell him to wait. Have you a 
fine wedding-cake? What? Ohl! any size 
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— the larger the better, only be sure it’s 
good. Well, I guess a twenty-pounder will 
do. Send it with the candy in an hour. 
Why of course it’s the same address. Good- 
b ) oP 

Two more messages were despatched by 
telephone before he walked to the front 
window and inspected his tidy business suit. 
“Tt will have to do,” he grumbled, “for I 
have n’t time to change.” 

Leaving brief instructions to his book- 
keeper and the stenographer, he paid a hasty 
visit to a jeweler’s and boarded a James 
Street car. An errand at the court-house 
detained him twenty minutes; yet not two 
hours had elapsed between the receipt of 
Mrs. Morrill’s note and the moment he was 
ushered into that lady’s reception-room. 

“Mrs. Morrill is out,” the maid said, 
“and before Miss Maylita went to her 
room she gave strict orders to say she would 
see no one.” 

Truman laid a dollar beside his card on 
the maid’s tray. “Tell her I will wait in 
the library till she comes.” 

He crossed the wide hall to the library 
door, which was slightly ajar. Without 
waiting, after a light rap on the panel, he 
pushed open the door, and then stopped 
astonished. From the pillows of the low 
divan in the corner came the sound of smoth- 
ered sobs, and he saw a blue skirt trailing 
on the floor, while a slim hand and arm 
lay above a bronze head in a position of 
grievous abandon. 

In an instant he was kneeling by the 
couch, pressing his face close to the hot 
one buried in the pillows. 

“Maylita, dearest, tell me what has hap- 
pened. I have come to help you.” 

The flushed, tear-stained face was sud- 
denly transferred to his shoulder, and her 
arms clung to his neck appealingly. With 
unusual masculine judgment he let her cry. 
although he felt his collar melting beneath 
her moist grief. At length he wiped her 
eyes and smoothed her tumbled hair. Seat- 
ing himself on the divan, he drew her down 
beside him. After an interval he said: 

“Now, dearest, what is the matter?” 

With a final sob she sat erect and pointed 
an accusing finger toward the library table, 
where lay a jumble of flowers, notes, rib- 
bons, and tissue paper. 

“That!” she exclaimed, dramatically. 

“Birthday gifts from your friends?” he 
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asked, but a frown darkened his forehead. 

“Proposals! and rings! three of them,” 

was the tragic answer. 
~“Well, that need not cause such grief. 
All you will have to do is to answer them.” 

“But I don’t want to accept any of them, 
and I can’t honorably refuse them. Oh! 
oh! it’s an awful responsibility to be a 
moral prop. I’ve been leaned on till I am 
worn out.” 

“Why can’t you honorably refuse them ?” 
Truman demanded. 

“Why — because — there! just read Mr. 
Tripp’s letter.” She selected from the jum- 
ble and thrust into Truman’s hand several 
sheets of pearl-gray note-paper adorned by 
neat writing. 

“It’s hardly honorable of me to read 
this,” he remarked, toying irresolutely with 
the letter. Maylita blushed as the signifi- 
cance of her hasty action dawned upon her. 

“You can’t understand it if you don’t 
read it,” she protested, “for I cannot state 
its contents accurately.” 

“Then I will act as your legal adviser, 
and in that capacity it will not be indelicate 
to read this.” 

“You don’t think it might come to that?” 
she asked, in fresh alarm. 

“One can never tell.” 

His face lost its pleasant lines while he 
glanced through the note. Sternly indi- 
cating a paragraph on the first page, he 
said: 

“What does he mean by this? ‘ Desiring 
that our conditional engagement be merged 
into a formal one — with the earnest hope 
that a speedy marriage will render it perpet- 
ual —I have selected this auspicious occa- 
sion to present an engagement-ring which 
I trust will encircle your finger when I meet 
you at prayer-meeting to-night!’” 

Maylita hung her head. 

“TI never supposed it was an engage- 
ment. He said I helped him to be a better 
man, and. asked if that were not a higher 
mission than to be a social butterfly.” 

“And you said it was?” 

“Ye-es; and he told me how much he 
needed me —”’ 

“T know.” 

“And how he would fail in his work if I 
did not encourage him. I only said I would 
consider the matter, for it would be dread- 
ful to see him make a failure.” 

“Where is his ring?” 
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She tossed over the flowers and produced 
a band of gold set with pearls. 

“And the case? Thank you. These,” 
he remarked, “will form Exhibit A. I will 
attend to their return.” 

“These are from Frank Wilder,” she ad- 
mitted falteringly. She handed Truman a 
beautiful diamond ring and a scrawly let- 
ter on thick creamy stationery. Truman 
stared incredulously when he read it. 

“Tt’s remarkable,” he commented. “ Was 
there any truth in this? ‘I hope to see 
you wearing my ring at prayer-meeting to- 
night. I have not been satisfied to be half 
engaged to you; and now that I have mend- 
ed my evil ways I am sure you will live up to 
your part of the contract and have the en- 
gagement made public.’” 

“T—I never made any sp — special 
contract with him,” she objected. “I —I 
think I told him if he’d be good for six 
months I might c — care for him. When I 
found I could n’t I did n’t tell him for fear 
he would b — backslide. I was trying to 
get him to fall in love with the minister’s 
sister.” 


“Exhibit B,” remarked Truman, grimly. 
“These came from Jefferson Maydew,” 


she apologetically announced. Truman 
disgustedly examined the bright blue note 
and the bright red ring. 

“He is right, Maylita, when he says, 
though in shocking English, that if a girl 
smiles upon a man so far beneath her and 
displays such an interest in him, he feels at 
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liberty to ask her to marry him. But what 
is this? Great Caesar! he too hopes to see 
his ring on your finger this evening at 
prayer-meeting.” 

“T never thought of being engaged to 
him,” she declared, indignantly. “They 
are all so quick to take things for granted. 
I just do not dare think of him. He will act 
worse than the others; he will go right back 
to prize-fighting.” 

“Ts Exhibit C the last?” 

“Ts n’t that enough?” was the dejected 
response. ‘What can I do?” Again the 
tears rose in the beautiful eyes. 

A discreet tap sounded at the door. Tru- 
man, stepping forward, took from a maid’s 
hands a bouquet of bride’s roses and a card. 

“Tell the minister we will be out present- 
ly,” he said to the maid, who at once de- 
parted. 

Maylita’s eyes portrayed her dismay. 

“The minister! I cannot see Mr. Tripp.” 

“You need not, sweetheart. He is not 
here. It is my clergyman who has come to 
perform our marriage ceremony. As your 
legal adviser,” he explained, as she started 
back in amazement, “the only course I can 
recommend to quash the proceedings is to 
make a defence unnecessary. You can’t 
marry them all, you know.” 

“Not even if I wanted to,” she assented. 

“Then if you have no objections you will 
wear this ring’”’— producing a plain gold 
band — “‘ when I accompany you to prayer- 
meeting to-night.” 
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en OR those of us who are keenly 

ery concerned as to the future of 
= X artistic attainment and artistic 
( ~~ appreciation among our peo- 
Ui ne ple there is perhaps no ca 
encouraging sign of the times than the fre- 
quent evidences of an earnest, and, as I be- 
lieve, increasingly sincere desire to know 
more of art and to penetrate what to some 
still seems the Mystery of Beauty. Every- 
where associations for the study or advance- 
ment of the fine arts are springing up, and 
the demand for trained teachers is con- 
stantly on the increase. There is indeed 
something almost pathetic in this eagerness 
for guidance —an eagerness which un- 
fortunately sometimes follows in mistaken 
paths; for though the desire to learn, the 
desire to advance, is evident enough, leaders 
of real insight, adequately trained for their 
task, are difficult to find. As so often hap- 
pens, in the varied fields of human en- 
deavors “the harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few.” 

The spontaneity of this movement is one 
of its most encouraging features, and should 
prove an earnest of its permanence and 
success. As the result of this spontane- 
ous demand, classes, privately supported, 
were formed at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Simmons College later undertook these 
classes, and finally a committee, on the 
utilization of Museums of Art by Schools 
and Colleges, was formed, with the purpose 
of still further organizing and strengthening 
the movement. 

The purpose which this committee has 
in view is clearly stated in its title: to en- 
courage the utilization by schools and col- 
leges of the rich resources of our museums 
of fine art — especially, of course, of the 
greatest collection of our neighborhood, 
the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston; but 
including also, not only the other museums 
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of the Metropolitan District (the collections, 
for instance, of the Boston Public Library 
and the several collections of art treasures 
of Harvard University), but generally 
throughout New England — ultimately 
throughout the country —we hope that 
this movement will lead to a more vital use, 
especially in connection with the schools, 
of the resources of museums of fine art, 
wherever located. 

The immediate purpose of the committee 
rests, however, on a purpose and a belief 
which go deeper: the purpose, namely, to 
effect, if it be possible, through the schools 
the taste of the rising generation; to awaken 
in the children, who will presently be the 
active public, a keener appreciation, a 
more vital and truer love, for the higher 
forms of beauty; the belief that this awakened 
love of beauty will make their lives richer, 
their characters finer, and thus cause them 
to make their country more beautiful and 
still more worthy of their devotion. 

The committee believes that its underly- 
ing purpose may best be furthered by bring- 
ing about a closer relationship between the 
schools and the museums, helping the mu- 
seums more completely to fulfil their func- 
tion; the schools to make use of the oppor- 
tunities presented to them. But first I wish 
to consider with you the broaderand deeper 
question which underlies the policy we are 
suggesting; namely, “‘ What can the schools 
do to advance the appreciation of art?” 
and having considered this general ques- 
tion, we shall, I think, be able to see more 
clearly how the museums may contribute to 
this purpose: how best to make use of 
their resources to this end. 

Before directly attacking this question it 
will be necessary for us to examine some- 
what narrowly the environment in the 
midst of which we work. As teachers, in 
order to make our teaching effective, we 





















must know as clearly as may be the condi- 
tions which we have to meet. We must, 
especially, appreciate as precisely as possi- 
ble the difficulties to be overcome; we must 
know the nature of the obstructions that 
block our onward road, that we may remove 
or circumvent them. We must be able to 
discontinue the discouragements we are 
sure to meet, lest we lose hope and courage. 
As teachers I need hardly tell you this; still 
less that we must further consider carefully 
the nature of the child’s mind, his interests 
and prejudices at different stages of his ad- 
vancement. If we are to reach him and 
affect him we can do so only through his 
sympathies. 

In the first place, then, before asking 
what the schools can do to advance an ap- 
preciation of art, let us ask how it is that we 
come to be asking this question at all. I 
doubt whether until the nineteenth century 
such a question was ever asked during the 
whole course of development of the world’s 
civilization. How comes it that we find it 
necessary now to take earnest steps for the 
advancement of art? The very question 
we are asking, the very movement we are 
engaged in, is a confession that art is, if not 
in a dying, at least in a very sickly condition. 
As we look about us we shall be forced 
still further to confess that most people in 
the community are perfectly content with 
this condition; it is only the minority of us 
(an increasing minority, I am happy to 
think) that are disturbed and restless. Even 
many who are not quite content are still un- 
willing to make sacrificés in the cause of 
Beauty, though here again there are signs 
of awakening. Quite recently in the laying- 
out of some of our cities, private interests 
and mere considerations of material profit 
have had to give way to the public demand 
for beauty. But it still remains true that 
probably at no time and place in the world’s 
history was so much prosperity and com- 
fort combined with so much unutterable 
ugliness — for the most part smug, con- 
tented ugliness. 

How comes it—again we ask—that with 
all our civilization and prosperity and the 
mechanical skill of which we are so proud, 
we have so little of beauty in the things we 
make; that the fine arts are in such a state of 
decline? The question is obviously too 
large to enter upon here with any fulness. 
Some answer, however, we are bound to 
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make, for a true answer to this question 
will help us in the task before us, though 
such an answer is needed especially by 
those of us who are engaged in teaching any 
branch of the fine arts with a view to pro- 
ductive effort. The causes are of course 
manifold and complicated. Briefly, I think 
we may say that.our present situation is the 
result primarily of that break with tradi- 
tion which began with the Renaissance, 
which, first affecting architecture, as time 
went on affected more and more all the 
handicrafts which are dependent upon 
architecture and so destroyed by slow de- 
grees the soil, the atmosphere, the environ- 
ment which is essential to the production of 
great results in the arts of design. Since the 
Renaissance there has been great produc- 
tion at times, but it has been —and in- 
creasingly — sporadic and occasional. In 
a broad view, since the Renaissance there 
has been gradual decline and diminishing 
artistic power and artistic appreciation 
down to our own day. Simultaneously with 
this change came another which, productive 
of wonderful and beneficial results in other 
directions, has been detrimental to artistic 
development. The great awakening of the 
Renaissance resulted in turning the activ- 
ities of humanity more and more away 
from the arts of design and guided them into 
other fields. The centuries since that great 
time have more and more become coldly 
intellectual rather than emotional. This 
was already to some extent the case with the 
seventeenth century; still more so with the 
eighteenth. Not only is such an atmosphere 
in itself unfavorable to great production in 
the arts of design, but it has led the greatest 
intellects of the time to turn their powers 
into other channels. Thus from a variety 
of causes we have been led in the nineteenth 
century to an astonishing scientific and in- 
dustrial development. The spirit of enquiry 
and analysis, the scientific research, the 
wondrous inventions that have resulted 
from it, the mechanical development with 
its accompanying mechanical ideals, the 
industrial organization, the subdivision of 
labor, the very prosperity that has resulted, 
the sudden diffusion of well-being among 
the uneducated,—all these things have 
been adverse to the development of the fine 
arts of design. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as implying that the fine arts are un- 
democratic: they are essentially democratic, 
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in that they demand for their best results 
that the people as a whole shall be sensi- 
tive to them, shall be keenly interested in 
them, shall to a very large extent be in one 
way or another occupied with them. But 
our industrial and scientific development 
has turned our people away from all this 
beauty. We have a community which on 
the one hand is coldly intellectual and on 
the other extremely crude. Mechanical and 
machine-manufacturing occupations are not 
the soil out of which spring great artists, nor 
do the newly-rich make good patrons of art. 

In addition to these conditions which to 
a greater or less extent affect all modern 
communities, we find in our own country 
all these conditions exaggerated. Our rapid 
material expansion has engrossed our en- 
ergies and led us away from the things of 
the spirit; led us away even from our own 
earlier and nobler ideals to merely material 
and grossly utilitarian preoccupations. 

In education, the tendency to force into 
the schools a merely practical and utilitarian 
training is at least as much in evidence as 
the movement toward a More generous 
enlargement of the mind of the pupil. Too 
much attention is often given to training 
merely in order to earn a livelihood without 
thought of giving the child a capacity, in any 
noble or uplifting way, to enjoy the liveli- 
hood when it is earned. I know no more 
pathetic figure than that of the rich man 
who from lack of early education is without 
resources save of vulgar enjoyment in the 
further piling up of useless wealth. Surely 
—as Mr. Wm. Winter has said in the pref- 
ace to his “Gray Days and Gold”—“ The 
supreme need of thisagein America is a prac- 
tical conviction that progress does not con- 
sist in material prosperity, but in spiritual 
advancement. Utility has long been ex- 
clusively worshipped. The welfare of the 
future lies in the worship of Beauty.” 

But, further, if with regard to develop- 
ment in the true arts Europe suffers from 
the break with tradition, still more are we, 
by our very situation, cut off from the past 
and its rich artistic inheritance. This break 
with the past, which results from our sit- 
uation, is unfortunately emphasized by the 
unreasonable way in which history is taught 
to our schoolchildren, who are too apt to 
get the impression that the world began in 
1492 and that nothing in particular hap- 
pened until 1620. And yet perhaps no peo- 
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ple stands in such great need of the right 
kind of historical study in order to under- 
stand its own past that it may rightly use its 
present. And here our art museums come 
in to help us fill the gap. They are more es- 
sential to our development thanare museums 
of art to artistic development in Europe; 
and the increasing richness of our collec- 
tions brings to our doors beauty of the 
highest value, full of delight and stimulus 
and suggestion. We need to bring this val- 
uable material into close touch with the 
lives of the people. We need to show them 
how it may be enjoyed, how it may serve as 
the inspiration for production of our own, 
and that works of art are not to be regarded 
as objects of idle curiosity. 

It is well indeed to remember that in the 
great epochs of art there were no art mu- 
seums. In those days, in the house, in the 
public buildings, in the street, were the 
works of art to be seen and enjoyed of all. 
It is only now, when art has all but left us, 
that we are gathering its smallest relics into 
storehouses, lest we lose it altogether. It is 
worth remembering also that in the great 
periods of the past the art by which the peo- 
ple were surrounded was all their own: their 
own or that of their immediate forebears. 
It was all substantially of one character, of 
one style. Contrast this simplicity with the 
complexity and confusion of our artistic in- 
heritance such as it is. All styles, all epochs, 
are brought together in our museums, and 
presented to us in photographs. How are 
we to use all this heterogeneous material ? 
The only way, it seems to me, is first through 
historical study, then through analysis and 
criticism. The forms will be misunderstood 
except in so far as we grasp the spirit that 
gave rise to them, and the variety becomes 
confusion unless we are able to analyze its 
elements and discern the common under- 
lying principles. The dangers and the diffi- 
culties of such a process are numerous, but 
in our circumstances it is the best if not the 
only road to any ordered development. 

Our condition is altogether anomalous 
and exceptional, and demands methods 
adapted to this condition. It has long 
seemed to me that having lost tradition, 
the art of the future is only to be built up 
through scholarship — not the scholarship 
mainly concerned with the discovery or 
marshalling of facts or the discussion of 
philosophic conceptions; but the scholar- 
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ship which shall penetrate for us the spirit 
of the past and show the relations between 
that spirit and its artistic attainment; the 
scholarship which shall analyze for us the 
great works of art of all time and, by show- 
ing us the fundamental principles which 
perhaps unconsciously guided their pro- 
duction, enable us to use these principles as 
a basis for further advance. As Matthew 
Arnold has said with regard to literature, 
“For the production of a master-work two 
powers must concur: the power of the man 
and the power of the moment.” The gift of 
genius “‘lies in the faculty of being happily 
inspired by a certain intellectual and spirit- 
ual atmosphere, by a certain order of ideas, 
when it finds them, —‘ of ideas current at the 
time, not merely accessible at the time,’ —of 
dealing divinely with these ideas, present- 
ing them in the most effective and attractive 
combinations; making beautiful works with 
them, in short. But it must have the at- 
mosphere, it must find itself amidst the 
order of ideas in order to work freely.” 

It is for us to endeavor to create this at- 
mosphere, and I have attempted to give 
reasons for believing that under existing 
conditions the arts of design must look in 
the first place to criticism and analysis, 
which, again to quote Arnold, “tends at last 
to make an intellectual situation of which 
the creative power can profitably avail it- 
self.” 

I trust these considerations will enable us 
to see how it is that we come to be asking, 
“What can be done to advance the appre- 
ciation of art?” And it is an encouraging 
sign that we are more and more earnestly 
asking this question. We begin to see, I 
hope, also in what direction we must in the 
first place look for answer to our question. 
But while calling criticism to our aid, we 
need to be carefully on our guard against 
some of its vagaries. It is another of the 
difficulties of the situation which we have 
to meet that there is much superficial and 
mistaken criticism, and that the false and 
the true are often intermingled. If we are 
to get any value from art criticism we must 
cultivate our own sense of beauty, we must 
learn to discriminate for ourselves, we must 
in the énd make our own judgments, if 
they are to have any value whatever either 
for ourselves or for others. 

I have said that there is much that is en- 
couraging in the increasing interest in art — 
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and I have no desire to belittle or detract 
from this encouragement; but candor com- 
pels us to confess that much of this apparent 
interest has very little real basis. There is 
very much talk about art but very little art. 
There is indeed altogether too much talk 
about art unaccompanied by serious study 
of the objects of art themselves. Nothing 
could be more utterly futile,so far as any 
question of artistic development is con- 
cerned, than talk about art except in the 
presence of the objects or of good illustra- 
tions of them. The arts of design are to be 
appreciated only through sight, not through 
words merely; and if just now — some- 
what to my dismay —I find myself adding 
to this talk about art, it is in the hope that 
words will be followed by the study of the 
objects. Even with regard to criticism of 
the highest value, there is too much tendency 
—at least among the readers — to substi- 
tute merely literary ideas about art for art 
itself: to imagine, for instance, that we are 
appreciating a painting, when perhaps our 
appreciation is really of a beautiful piece 
of writing about a painting. This is some- 
thing that teachers need especially to guard 
against for themselves and for their pupils: 
not to substitute a literary conception, still less 
a literary formula, for appreciation of the 
work of art itself. 

It should be an obvious consideration 
that to appreciate a work of architecture, 
sculpture, or painting we must first learn to 
see truly: to be sensitive to impressions of 
form and color; and yet so far as any real 
insight into beauty is concerned most of our 
people go through the world unseeing: 
blind. 

Moreover, in calling criticism to our aid 
we need to remember,as Walter Pater 
has said, that “beauty is relative; and the 
definition of it becomes unmeaning and 
useless in proportion to its abstractness. 
To define beauty, not in the most abstract, 
but in the most concrete terms possible; to 
find not a universal formula for it, but the 
formula which expresses most adequately 
this or that special manifestation of it, is 
the aim of the true student of esthetics.” — 
“What is this song or picture to me? What 
effect does it produce on me? Does it give 
me pleasure? and if so, what sort or degree 
of pleasure? How is my nature modified 
by its presence and under its influence?’’ 
If we frankly ask and answer these ques- 
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tions, we shall at least avoid one of the 
most baneful of dangers: the pretence of 
an appreciation or feeling which does not 
exist. None are more quick than children 
to feel and to be repelled by such pretence. 
And in dealing with children it is especially 
important that our instruction shall be 
definite, concrete, as well as sincere; that it 
shall deal chiefly, not with an abstract defi- 
nition of principles, but with their concrete 
application to particular objects. The vi- 
tally important thing is to help the child, 
in such ways as he is capable of, to feel 
the beauty of the particular natural object 
or the particular work of art under discus- 
sion. 

Even with the object before us we need 
to be sure that we treat of it in such a way 
as to stimulate and not to chill the sense of 
beauty in the child. As Professor Norton 
has so well put it: “The difficulties in the 
use for instruction of a collection of works of 
art of ancient or modern times are such as 
to require from the teacher, not merely a 
special discipline, but special qualities of 
perception and intelligence. The right les- 
‘sons to be drawn from the fine arts are in 
many respects the same and closely anal- 
ogous to those which are to be drawn from 
the study of poetry in literature. What 
gives the essential value to a work of either 
fine arts or literature is the poetic element 
embodied in it: the element, that is, which 
makes it an object of beauty, whether of 
form or color or words. Now the risk of 
study in a museum is that, instead of lead- 
ing to the perception of beauty, the highest 
object it can have, it is too generally directed 
to merely scientific ends; that is, to the at- 
tainment of knowledge about the object, 
instead of to the perception and appreci- 
ation of that which makes the object in it- 
self precious or interesting.” And again, 
“in the study of the fine arts, however 
pursued, it must be remembered that the 
end is not the accumulation of facts, but 
the cultivation of the poetic imagination 
and the sense of beauty.” 

I have spoken of the danger of mistaking 
a literary interest for interest in the arts of 
form and color; of substituting literary ideas 
for ideas of form. But there is another 
danger against which we must be on our 

guard which has arisen out of the natural 
reaction against this merely literary view 
of art. As a protest against merely literary 


conceptions of painting, especially in mis- 
taking an interest in the mere story of a 
picture for interest in its artistic beauty, 
the misleading cry is raised of “Art for 
Art’s sake.” We are not, we are told, to 
think at all of the subject of a picture or 
of the relation between the subject and its 
expression; we are to consider arrange- 
ments of form and color merely in them- 
selves. It is as if in poetry we were asked 
to content ourselves merely with harmoni- 
ous metre, with an agreeable flow and swing 
of the verse, with the sonorous juxtaposition 
of words without any vital thought. In 
poetry we call this bombast; it is equally 
obnoxious in painting. It is great thought 
expressed in beautiful form which makes 
poetry, and not the one without the other; 
and it is great thought (of a somewhat 
different nature) which, expressed in splen- 
did compositions of color and shape and 
light and shade, makes great painting. 
Would Tintoretto’s great painting of “ Par- 
adise,” or Leonardo’s of “The Last Sup- 
per,” or Michelangelo’s story of the Crea- 
tion, be just as great if they were merely 
splendid arrangements of form and color? 
It is to be observed that this cry of ‘Art for 
Art’s sake” is usually applied only to paint- 
ing. If the notion had any value it should 
be equally applicable to all the fine arts — 
to poetry, for instance, as well as to paint- 
ing; for nothing becomes clearer as critical 
analysis is pushed farther than the fact that 
the fundamental principles are the same in 
all the fine arts: in literature, music, archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture. It is only 
in the application of these principles to the 
widely differing materials with which these 
arts deal that we find differences. It is the 
thought or feeling and its expression—the 
one growing out of the other—which make 
the great work of art. If we are fully to 
appreciate a painting, for instance, we 
must perceive the beauty of its color and its 
form, its delicate gradations and juxtapo- 
sitions of light and shade, both in themselves 
and in their relation to the thought which 
they express, whether that thought be a 
great imaginative and philosophic concep- 
tion like the Paradise or the sentiment of 
anautumn day. Great art never has existed, 
never will exist, except as a means of ex- 
pression. Its glory is that it is not altogether 
independent. The whole history of art 
shows clearly that wherever artists have 
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concentrated attention on the method of 
expression and the neglect of the thing to 
be expressed, on the merely sensuous beau- 
ties to the exclusion of intellectual relations, 
on the outward form rather than on the in- 
ward thought; whenever they have taken 
the shallow technical view, art has rapidly 
become trivial and has declined, the very 
form itself suffering decay as if for lack of 
an inward soul, 

In what I have said thus far I have 
spoken with the teacher chiefly in mind. I 
have pointed out some of the difficulties we 
have to encounter and I trust have already 
to some extent indicated in what ways these 
difficulties may be met. I have tried to show 
why it is so essential to us in these days, on 
account of our broken tradition, on account 
of the complexity and confusion of our re- 
sources, to call to our aid historical study 
and careful, critical analysis. I hope I have 
shown also that it is essential that this crit- 
icism should deal directly with concrete 
examples, with the works of art themselves; 
that it should be constructive rather than de- 
structive; that its object should be to help 
us to realize the beauty, the poetry, of such 
great works as may fortunately come within 
the range of our study: to learn to appreci- 
ate the works of art for ourselves, not merely 
to become familiar with facts or opinions 
about them. It is clear that the teacher 
will be able to communicate only what he 
has possessed himself of — I am inclined to 
say only what thoroughly possesses him. 

Let us now look at the other side of this 
question and see what can be done to affect 
thechild: to help him in developing the sense 
of beauty. Let us return to the question 
with which we began: “What may the 
schools do to advance the appreciation of 
art?” 

Here it seems to me that the very char- 
ateristics of childhood will come to our aid 
if wisely taken advantage of. Most children 
are naturally sensitive to the simpler kinds 
of beauty, especially the beauty of natural 
forms. They are fond of color, and quite 
small children will enjoy making color ar- 
rangements of any kind. They are espe- 
cially fond of flowers and especially of all 
forms of animal life,and are quickly respon- 
sive when their beauty is pointed ‘out to 
them. Boys, it is true, are sometimes apt to 
get the queer idea that it is unmanly to care 
for beautiful things, and they will often 
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carefully hide their real feeling for beauty, 
as if they were somewhat ashamed of it. 
But this attitude is after all not difficult to 
overcome — especially if it is quickly as- 
sumed that of course they do care. I am 
glad to believe that this simple love of beau- 
ty is generally encouraged in our schools, 
and much more than formerly, and it has 
seemed to me that this has tended to an 
improvement in manners. I have no doubt, 
however, that by giving thought to the mat- 
ter teachers might in countless ways do 
more than is now done, and might help in 
preserving this infantile love of nature, 
which is too apt to be lost or covered up and 
smothered as the child grows older. It was 
Emerson who said, “The lover of nature is 
he who has retained the spirit of infancy 
even into the era of manhood.” The fun- 
damental thing is, I believe, to surround 
the child with objects of beauty which are 
not beyond his capacity to appreciate, and 
gradually to lead him on to wider views and 
deeper appreciation. Beginning with his 
simple love of natural form, cultivating and 
expanding his sense of beauty in nature, 
we may gradually lead him to that appre- 
ciation of beauty in art, and he will then 
find his joy in natural beauty wonderfully 
deepened. 

I have said so much with regard to the 
value of criticism and analysis to the 
teacher, to the older, serious student of art, 
that I ought — lest I be misunderstood — 
to say as strongly as I can that all this has 
in my opinion absolutely no place in the 
school, Criticism and analysis is not only 
valueless to children; it is likely to be re- 
pellent, and so harmful. They have not 
until they are close to adult years reached 
the stage of mental development when such 
criticism can have any vital significance for 
them. Any apparent success which may 
follow such methods in teaching children, 
whether in the study of literature or of 
painting or architecture, is sure to be mis- 
leading. It is likely to involve a lack of sin- 
cerity on the part of the child, and to lead 
to that most deadening thing, the pretence 
of an appreciation that does not exist. Let 
us bear in mind always that our object is to 
help the child to develop and enlarge that 
sense of beauty which is his, to sharpen his 
powers of observation, to stimulate hisimag- 
ination, to help him to feel beauty for him- 
self. A teacher sensitively alive to this fun- 




















































































































damental purpose will be carefully watch- 
ful not to impose his own opinion and feel- 
ing on the child; above all, he will avoid 
giving the child the impression that he 
ought to like such and such things. If he 
show a liking for that which is inferior or 
in bad taste, show him something better: 
see if he cannot be led to prefer the better 
thing. Guide him, influence him, in the 
right direction; but be sure you leave him 
in perfect freedom to think his own thoughts, 
to have his own feelings, and to like or dis- 
like without interference. I am firmly con- 
vinced that sophistication warps the child’s 
mind away from beauty, never toward it; 
and that if allowed to develop naturally and 
wholesomely he will generally find his own 
way toward such appreciation of beauty as 
his capacities make him capable of. The 
important thing is that at each stage of the 
child’s development his love of beauty shall 
have worthy objects within reach on which 
it can exercise itself. As in the case of every 
other faculty, the power of appreciation of 
beauty grows by what it feeds on. 

It seems to me therefore of the utmost 
importance that the child’s immediate sur- 
roundings in the school should be beautiful 
and should be such as to stimulate his im- 
agination. In the first place, the school 
building itself should be beautiful. The 
child spends more waking ‘hours in and 
about the school than anywhere else, and 
the building and its surroundings are al- 
ways remembered. Association plays so 
large a part in our likes and dislikes that it 
is important that the child’s pleasantest 
associations should be with beautiful things. 
Here of course the simple and ordered 
beauty of the home is of prime importance. 
But this we can directly affect, in the first 
instance, only each one individually for 
himself. We may perhaps, however, by 
degrees be able to affect the home through 
the school. By cultivating in the child the 
love of simple beauty we shall find that by 
degrees the homes are affected. As soon as 
people really begin to take thought with re- 
gard to beauty much is already accom- 
plished. The adoption of William Norris’s 
rule, “Have nothing in your houses that 
you do not either know to be useful or be- 
lieve to be beautiful,” would send quanti- 
ties of useless bric-A-brac and ugly so-called 
ornaments to the rubbish-heap. Our 
houses themselves — those of the well-to- 
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do quite as often as of the poor —are so 
ugly that they are a constant injury to the 
child’s sense of beauty. In spite of the great 
improvement in our domestic architecture 
there are still built in our suburbs streets 
upon streets of houses vulgarly ostentatious, 
painfully distorted, and fantastically theat- 
rical, without simplicity, without dignity, 
without beauty, and without any real home- 
like quality. It is impossible that children 
living in the midst of such surroundings 
should remain unaffected by them; hardly 
possible that in such surroundings any real 
sense of beauty should survive. Yet this 
deadly ugliness is encouraged by many of 
the popular magazines devoted to house- 
building. Fortunately, of late, magazines 
of a different type have sprung up, and are 
doing most praiseworthy work in cultivating 
right ideals of home-building and in show- 
ing what excellent domestic architecture 
large and smail is really being done in differ- 
ent parts of our own country, besides pub- 
lishing also from time to time good exam- 
ples of English work old and new. 

As the influence of these magazines is 
considerable, it seems worth while to name 
some of the more excellent. I should men- 
tion especially as deserving of recognition, 
the Philadelphia publication House and 
Garden; a magazine published here in Bos- 
ton, Indoors and Out; and in this connection 
I might mention also The Garden Maga- 
zine and Country Life in America, which 
are of value especially as cultivating a love 
of flowers and gardens. The growing inter- 
est in gardens isone of the encouraging signs 
on the horizon. As Bacon has said, a gar- 
den “is the purest of human pleasures. It 
is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of 
man, without which buildings and palaces 
are but gross handiworks.” Every school 
ought to have, beside its playgrounds, its 
beautiful school-garden, in which the chil- 
dren should be encouraged to take an inter- 
est. Such a garden might become a refining 
influence which would affect their whole 
lives. 

Next to nature, I believe children are 
most easily interested in each other’s homes. 
The growing custom of hanging in our 
schoolrooms large photographs of great 
works of art, of sculpture, painting, and 
architecture, is most helpful. Familiarity 
with representations of these great things 
cannot fail of its influence on the child’s 
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mind. It is one of the readiest and one of 
the most helpful means of helping to make 
the child’s immediate surroundings in the 
school beautiful. But among these I should 
like to see pictures of simpler things which 
will come nearer to the child’s life — es- 
pecially photographs of beautiful homes. 
And, besides these pictures on the walls, I 
should be glad to see in our schools some 
of the periodicals I have mentioned, and 
above all the English magazine Country 
Life, which the children would be sure to 
enjoy, and from which they would gain 
much. The child will be interested to see 
where other children live, and he will grad- 
ually appreciate that a home, no larger nor 
more elaborate than his own, may be a 
wonderfully beautiful place. Nor am I in 
the least afraid of breeding a spirit of dis- 
content. The beauty of these pictures in 
the schoolroom will add to the child’s hap- 
piness, and if, in the end, as he grows older, 
it leads to a feeling of discontent with his 
surroundings as he finds them, this should 
be the beginning of better things. A spirit 
of noble discontent is what the community 
most needs. 

It will be clear, I think, from what I have 
said already, that it seems to me that chil- 
dren, younger children at any rate, are best 
helped toward a fuller appreciation of 
beauty, not by direct instruction, but inci- 
dentally and indirectly. Whatever brings 
beautiful things under their direct notice, 
whatever in any way adds interest for them 
to any beautiful thing, is so much gain. 
As they are likely to be interested in homes 
that have particular associations, I would, 
in selecting photographs to be hung in the 
schoolroom, choose especially such as were 
connected with the lives of great men in 
whom the children are likely to be inter- 
ested. Mount Vernon, Ann Hathaway’s 
cottage, Wordsworth’s house in the Eng- 
lish Lakes, the Longfellow house, the Old 
Manse at Concord, the Wayside Inn at 
Sudbury, are among the houses that at 
once occur to one’s mind in this connec- 
tion. Then some of the larger historic 
houses might be included, and the delight 
of the boys in everything military, in knights 
and tournaments and sieges, might be grat- 
ified by one or two photographs of the fine 
old castles, especially of such as have nota- 
ble historic associations. 

The teaching of history affords a most 


important means of bringing the child into 
contact with works of art, and in a way most 
likely to interest him. To see the works 
which have been wrought by men of the 
epochs under consideration; to become 
familiar with their costumes and their handi- 
crafts, with their houses, their castles, their 
temples, or their cathedrals; to see statues or 
paintings which represent the men of the 
time, will make the study of history in itself 
more vital and more interesting, and will 
at the same time bring the child in contact 
with great works of art, and in such a way 
as will be most likely to quicken his im- 
agination. For the sake of stimulating an 
interest in form and color I should be glad 
if good illustrations of historic events and 
costumes could be introduced into the 
schools. I have in mind such illustrations as 
those of Boutel de Monville, that most 
charming illustrator of children’s books, 
whose pictures of the story of Joan of Arc 
are familiar. The series of illustrations of 
English history by James Doyle, which 
were published in 1863, is another example: 
a series which might to great advantage be 
republished. Perhaps I may be permitted 
to say that this is a book of which I speak 
from personal experience, for it delighted 
my own boyhood and is now being enjoyed 
by my children. Such illustrations mounted 
on cards to be hung in the schoolroom would 
(with theiradditional attraction of color)add 
point and value for the children to the pho- 
tographs of great buildings or great pictures 
connected with historic events. Such things 
would perhaps serve also to turn the chil- 
dren’s minds away from the baneful influ- 
ence of the Sunday illustrated papers, which 
are doing so much to vitiate taste, and which 
ought not to be permitted to enter any 
home where there is any love or respect for 
beauty. 

Works of art should be introduced into 
the child’s life incidentally rather than 
directly; not only because in this way will 
the sense of beauty develop most naturally, 
but also because if we wish the appeal of 
beauty to be felt we must for the child avoid 
connecting it directly with any task, espe- 
cially with any task beyond the child’s real 
grasp. Many a noble poem has been per- 
manently ruined for the individual by hav- 
ing been made the subject of a wearisome 
school exercise. The illustrations of his- 
tory should be brought in as a refreshment 
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of the task, a reward of the labor. The 
paintings or the buildings which the child 
has come to know through seeing them on 
the school walls, though at the time he 
may not fully realize his interest in them, 
will permanently affect his life; and, if their 
use in the school has been of the right kind, 
they will in after life always be thought of 
with pleasure, and when seen again will ap- 
pear as familiar and loved friends. 

Another and doubtless the most obvious 
aid to a development of interest in the fine 
arts is the teaching of drawing. Fortunately, 
this is coming more and more to be regarded 
as an important element in education, but 
it is still far from being accorded the recog- 
nition it really deserves. It is the essential 
means of properly developing the faculty of 
observation, the faculty of sight. It must be 
clearly borne in mind, however, that draw- 
ing is not fine art any more than writing is 
literature. It is the means of conveying, 
definitely and precisely, such ideas as are 
expressible in terms of form and color; just 
as writing or speaking is the means of con- 
veying ideas expressible in terms of lan- 
guage. The aim of the teaching of draw- 
. ing in the schools should be that of accurate 
representation of visual facts. And it would 
be well if drawing were more frequently 
used as an aid in the teaching of science and 
of history. While the aim of drawing in the 
schools should be representation, the teach- 
er should see to it that the objects the chil- 
dren are asked to draw are such as each 
child is interested in and which are beau- 
tiful, and this beauty should be constantly 
pointed out to the pupils. As drawing en- 
courages accuracy of observation, it will 
tend to develop the appreciation of beauty; 
for,as Ruskin ‘has said, “It is only by the 
habit of representing faithfullyall things that 
wecantrulylearn what is beautiful and what 
is not.” It is greatly to be regretted that 
while drawing is often well taught in the 
primary and grammar schools, it is neglected 
in the high schools just at the time when its 
practice would be of the highest value. 

There is another matter apparently un- 
connected with fine art, and which might 
be regarded in this connection as trivial, 
which nevertheless I am impelled to em- 
phasize as of prime importance, and this is 
the development of a sense of order. “ Or- 
der is heaven’s first law.” It lies at the 
foundation of beauty. Indeed, beauty might 
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perhaps be defined as the highest expression 
of order. It must be confessed, I fear, that we 
are in some respects a slovenly people. We 
insist upon cleanliness, but do not appear to 
be in the least disturbed by the litter of our 
disorderly roadsides. Everywhere in our 
suburbs scattered papers —a series of un- 
tidy white spots—disturb the ordered 
beauty of our parks and hedgerows, and 
the staring ash-heap with its tattered rags 
and skedaddled tomato-cans is not unknown 
even along the banks of our rivers. The nui- 
sance of littered paper the influence of the 
teachers can do much to abate; and if they 
to any extent accomplish this by encour- 
aging the feeling that it is an offence against 
beauty, they will be helping the child as well 
as improving the neighborhood. 

All that I have thus far suggested — the 
appeal to the love of flowers and of gardens, 
the appeal to the child through his childish 
interests, the cultivation of associations with 
beautiful things, the display on the walls of 
the schoolroom of photographs, the use of 
illustrations in connection with the teaching 
of history, the teaching of drawing and its 
use in connection with other studies, the 
cultivation of a sense of order —all these 
things apply to all the grades of school life 
in their degree. It is not until we reach the 
high school that, except for an occasional 
visit perhaps, during the later years of the 
grammar school, the use of the museums of 
fine art can have any place. Even in the 
high school the use of the museums ought, 
I believe, to be chiefly incidental to the 
study of history. The _history-teaching 
ought now to include some study in a sys- 
tematic way of the art of different epochs, 
singling out the finer epochs and concentra- 
ting attention on a few of the most beauti- 
ful objects. A few things carefully selected 
and seen well will be of more value than an 
attempt to see many, which will be likely 
only to, burden and weary the mind. Nor 
do I think that set visits to the museums 
ought to be very frequent. They ought to 
come rather as a rare treat than a constant 
experience. On the other hand, the chil- 
dren should be encouraged to go when 
they feel like doing so to enjoy such things 
as may have appealed to them. Such visits, 
however, are not likely to be more than oc- 
casional. In insisting that this contact 
with the beautiful objects of our art muse- 
ums should be incidental, I do so because 
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I feel that in this way the appeal will be 
most vital. While the object apparently in 
view may be the study of history, the sym- 
pathetic teacher will know how to point out 
the beauty, by imparting to the child some- 
thing of her own enthusiasm. 

As the young people begin to evince a 
distinct artistic interest, a desire to know 
more, much can be gained by some fuller 
consideration of the works of art as such— 
always with the aim to point out the ele- 
ments of beauty, and to help the pupil to 
open his eyes to the similar beauties in the 
world about him. Such instruction as this 
must, however, be based on clear insight and 
sympathetic analysis, and must be in the 
hands of teachers thoroughly trained in the 
knowledge of the fine arts. 

While, then, I believe that in the later 
years of school life some direct use of the 
museums by the schools is earnestly to be 
desired, I yet think that the chief use of the 
museums will be directly for the teachers, 
indirectly for the scholars. How much 
the pupils can with advantage make direct 
use of the museums will depend more upon 
the quality and capacity of each teacher, 
who must in the end judge what use can be 
made of resources ready at hand. 

In making these suggestions it is clear that 
we are making great demands on the al- 
ready overworked teachers; and as I hinted 
in the beginning, I doubt whether such sug- 
gestions would ever have been made had 
the impulse not come in the first place from 
the teachers themselves. The task is an im- 
portant one, and one of immense possibil- 
ities and promise if the opportunity can be 
rightly used. In our new interest in art we 
have been too apt to consider only the 
flower: we demand all at once the completed 
result, the great work of art. We have been 
impatient of the needed means, the slow 
growth, the painstaking endeavor, by which 
alone the flower can be produced. I have 
endeavored herein to point out some of 
the ways in which, as it seems to me, we 
may till the soil, plant the seed so that the 
tree may grow from which in the end the 
flower and the fruit may spring forth. If 
this is necessarily slow work, arduous and 
often discouraging work, there is neverthe- 
less this of compensation. In endeavoring to 
prepare for this task the teacher will find 
delight in the enlargement of his own pow- 
ers of appreciation; in the keener sense of 


beauty and the greater capacity for enjoy- 
ment which will surely result from the sym- 
pathetic study of the fine arts. Only through 
such study can a teacher hope to do much 
to help the chiildren; only through his own 
vital appreciation of beauty can he hope to 
awaken the sense of beauty in the child. 

As we are touched with the color of great 
painting, our eyes will open to new color in 
all the things about us. Not only the flaming 
sunset and the blaze of autumnal glory will 
appeal to us, but the softer harmonies of 
field and hill, the reflections in the leaves, 
the tender lights and shadows on the snow, 
the myriad delicate tints in common ob- 
jects, will be full of beauty and of meaning 
as never before. As we learn to feel the 
poise and swing, the stately lines and or- 
dered masses, of great sculpture we shall 
look with new delight on the movements of 
men at work in the streets, the mighty horses 
drawing great burdens to the warehouses. 
As more and more we feel these beauties, 
more and more we shall demand the same 
beauty in the things we use, and more and 
more of us will be impelled to create beauty 
for ourselves and others — not only in pic- 
tures and statues and palaces, but in the 
common things of every-day life: the dishes 
on our tables, the vases we use for flowers, 
the fences and gates that bound our en- 
closures, our furniture, our houses. More and 
more we shall see that this beauty in the 
work of our hands is to be had only through 
simple and sincere adaptation of means to 
ends, through ordered arrangement, through 
subtle harmonies of form not copied from 
nature but built on nature’s laws. 

As our analysis of great works in paint- 
ing, sculpture, or architecture enables us to 
grasp to some extent the fundamental laws 
on which they are based, we shall see more 
clearly that these laws are the laws of na- 
ture’s harmony; and nature’s beauty will 
open to us in new ways and lead to new 
creative effort. If our whole community or 
any large part of it could be thus affected, 
if the workers could feel that their joy was 
shared by their fellows, we should begin to 
get the atmosphere in which flourishes great 
art, and we might hope with Emerson that 
the time isat hand “ when the sluggard intel- 
lect of this continent will look from under 
its iron lids and fill the postponed expecta- 
tion of the world with something better than 
the exertions of mechanical skill.” 
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A Word with You 


HE first NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
came from the press of Benjamin Me- 
com of Boston, in the year 1758. 
A century and a half of history-making 
—with interruptions it is true—but a 
_ century and a half — from King George II. 
to President Roosevelt — what a _heri- 
tage! 

Next month, with the first issue of a new 
volume, we shall celebrate this remarkable 
anniversary. But we shall not celebrate in 
the usual way, by canonizing the past. In- 
stead, we shall try to take a step into the 
future. 

New England’s traditions are dear to 
us —and may we live up to them! But 
twentieth-century New England calls for 
a twentieth-century NEw ENGLAND Mac- 
AZINE — the best that the twentieth century 
can give. 

Look next month for a magazine reborn 
from the experience and traditions of a cen- 
tury and a half. 


For 1908 


ITH this, the February number, we 
close Volume Thirty-seven of the 
present series of the NEw ENGLAND Mac- 
AZINE. During its issue we have steadily 
sought to realize an ideal, and an ever- 


widening circle of readers cheers us toward 
it with kindly and appreciative words. 

“We take many magazines, but we con- 
sider the NEw ENGLAND the best of them 
all” is the story that comes to us almost 
daily now, in varying phrase and from far 
distant readers as well as from those nearest 
home. 

“The NEw ENGLAND is most read and 
oftenest taken out of any magazine in the 
library” is a common report from librarians, 

These are pleasant words to hear, and 
they help to give us strength of purpose. 
One thing of course is certain beyond a 
peradventure. It is the plain duty, as it is 
the earnest purpose, of the NEw ENGLAND 
MaGaAZINE to serve New England, and all 
that is highest and best in it. We are proud 
of our section of the country. We believe it 
to be the very best part of the world on which 
the sun shines. From the day the Pilgrims 
first set foot on Plymouth Rock to this it has 
stood for the noblest idealism and has sent 
forth its clarion call to all sections of the 
country, indeed to all corners of the world, 
for men to stand true to that which is highest. 
The New Englander has taken with him to 
the remotest places the leaven of righteous- 
ness, of education, of honesty of purpose 
and obedience to law and order. He has 
sent it out from the home section with every 
mail, and shipped it with every bill of goods. 

The magazine, during all its career, has 
dwelt much on New England’s storied past. 
It has found favor with scores of thousands 
of readers through its celebration of New 
England history and its gleanings in rich 
fields for ever new phases of it. 

We feel that this side of the magazine’s 
life is a worthy one and will continue it. 

We have felt also that, rich as is the past 
of New England, she has a present that is 
still more worthy of the attention of our 
readers. The New England of to-day seethes 
with change. New thoughts, new plans, 
new mtthods, and new results crowd the 
deeds of the fathers into second place in the 
world’s eye. To truthfully depict the New 
England of to-day as well as the New 
England of the past is at once an added 
task and an added benison to the staff. 

And now again our ideal grows clearer. 
Abating in no wise our reverence for the 
storied past and our record of its achieve- 
ments, in no wise removing our finger from 
the throbbing pulse of the present, we set 
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our faces toward the morning and make 
reverence to it. New England’s future is 
to be greater than its mighty present or its 
noble past. To this too we invite the close 
attention of our readers during the coming 
year. We hope to be a definite force in the 
ennobling of that future, and we invite you 
to help us. The NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
for 1908 will be wiser, better, more enter- 
taining, and more valuable than during 
1907. We ask you to read it, and we want 
you to help us make it better. 

There is new blood in the business staff 
of the magazine, red blood, and it is going 
to put the magazine before you as vigor- 
ously and persistently as courtesy will al- 
low. Watch out for it. Meet us half way 
and we shall be mutually pleased and mu- 
tually benefited. 


A Novel Philanthropy 


E doff our hat to Matilda Zeigler of 

New York and her magazine for 
the blind. Portions of the Zeigler fortune 
have been expended in many avenues of 
philanthropy and public spirit, but surely 
in none more worthy of our admiration 
than this. The blind, whose eyes are in the 
delicate nerves of their finger-tips, read, 
after they have been taught how, by touch- 
ing raised letters that have been made by 
printing wet paper and then hardening it to 
withstand the pressure of finger-tips. The 
printing problem is thus a difficult and ex- 
pensive one. Books for the blind are com- 
mon, but of a cost so great that it is almost 
prohibitive. For instance, you may buy 
“Ben Hur” properly printed and bound 
for your eyes or mine for a dollar. Done 
for the blind, it costs over ten. 

There are in common use two systems of 
raised letters by which the blind read. One 
is New York Point, the other is known as 
Braille. Hence to reach all the blind who 
can read an edition is printed in each type. 
The magazine is a gift to the blind of the 
world, and yet a subscription price must be 
charged in order that, by the ruling of some 
third assistant Solomon of the United 
States Post-Office, it may be entered as 
second-class postage. Therefore, though 
the magazine actually costs the donor three 
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dollars per year for each issue, it may be 
subscribed for at the rate of ten cents per 
year. Thus do we whip the devil about the 
stump in the publishing business. 

There are in this country now some seven 
thousand blind persons who read and who 
are receiving the magazine regularly. If 
you have a blind friend who can read and 
who is not receiving this magazine, send his 
name with ten cents to Walter G. Holmes, 
306 West 53d St., New York City, and be 
rewarded in the consciousness of a good 
deed done. 

The Matilda Zeigler Magazine for the 
Blind aims to furnish good literature which 
will appeal to all the blind, whether of great 
culture or not. It contains short stories, a 
continued story, news of the month con- 
densed, poetry, and articles by successful 
blind people telling of the work in which 
they are engaged. 

The blind, as Helen Keller pithily puts 
it, ‘‘are not specialists, interested only in 
blindness.” They want a magazine which 
treats of general topics and is of worth equal 
to those published for people whose eyes 
are in their heads instead of their finger- 
tips. This is the aim of the publishers. 

It is good to have money and a kind heart. 
It is also good to have ideas; and the idea 
in this case originated with Walter G. 
Holmes, a former newspaper man of 
Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Holmes has a blind 
brother who derives great pleasure from 
reading. For years he has endeavored to in- 
terest some person of means in the matter 
of printing literature for the blind. A com- 
munication to a New York paper two years 
ago called Mrs. Zeigler’s attention to the 
matter, and the deed was done. Presses 
which print for the blind are few, and it 
took a year to get the matter started, but 
the first copy was issued in March, 1907, 
and now Mr. Holmes is the head of an es- 
tablishment which owns its own press and 
which employs many blind people in the 
getting out of the magazine, thus making the 
philanthropy as practical as possible. 

The New ENGLAND extends its congrat- 
ulations to Mrs. Zeigler on a year of suc- 
cess in a noble philanthropy; to Mr. Holmes 
on a year’s enjoyment of hard work in the 
realization of an ideal; and to the blind of 
the country, who thus have one more ave- 
nue of usefulness and enjoyment opened to 
them. 
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A Little Lesson from New York 


URELY we learn by doing. Some of 

us sometimes feel that we learn by be- 
ing done. That’s the humorous side of it, 
and it is well that we can see it, for it is all 
in the day’s work. It is not so long ago that 
Boston hailed its Moon Island sewer plans 
as a grand step in a noble direction, whereby 
all the waste of the city was to be pumped 
into the inner harbor at the turn of the 
tide and floated on its outgoing currents, to 
disseminate itself in infinitesimal atoms 
along the slimy brother ooze at the bottom 
of Massachusetts Bay. Surely it was a great 
advance to thus get rid of the old-time cess- 
pool system, whereby the sewage was de- 
posited in one corner of the back yard while 
ofttimes the family supply of water was 
drawn from a well at the other corner. Ex- 
perience, however, has taught many de- 
fects in the present system. We have 
learned that to throw away waste is to be 
wasteful in the extreme; for the waste is 
fertilizer, oil, fuel, and many other things 
of which civilization stands in need and 
which modern science has taught us to ex- 
tract from the refuse of cities. Worse than 
this: the wasted waste has failed in a large 


Measure to disseminate itself on the high 


seas. Instead, it has made port along the 
beaches, where people bathing in summer 
have also found themselves bathing in other 
things, and has topped the under-water 
banks of mud along the harbor channels 
till ships wonder why they stick on bottom 
where the chart shows sailing-room. Moon 
Island and the Calf Pasture are no longer 
looked upon as the abiding-places of the 
evidence of man’s wisdom and skill. In- 
stead, we look upon them askance, and won- 
der how long we must endure their pollu- 
tion of our noble waters and their filling up 
of our already-none-too-deep harbor. It’s 
a pretty how-d’ye-do with the State and the 
nation spending millions on dredging at one 
end of the harbor while we pump sludge 
into it at the other. 

But there is worse and more of it. The 
present method is not only wasteful in the 
extreme, and conducive to vexation to ba- 
thers, sea: captains, and people who have 
charge of river and harbor bills, but it is a 
menace to the public health. New York 
has just proved this very conclusively, for 
New York does much as we do. It shoots 
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its sewage into the Hudson, and it comes 
home to roost. The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York has had a committee in- 
vestigating the conditions around and about 
its wharves at low tide and has found them 
to be such as are not mentioned in polite 
society. Moreover, and herein is the part 
that is worse and more of it, everywhere 
was pollution and in equal measure swarms 
of flies which the investigators proved car- 
ried disease germs from the water-front 
into the families of New Yorkers. The bond 
was found to be a close one between the 
garbaged and polluted water-front and the 
locations where deaths from typhoid pre- 
vailed all through the summer of 1907, and 
the nominator of the bond was the common 
house-fly. The sequence was a simple one, 
once it was fully worked out: sewers dis- 
charging into river; a polluted water-front; 
swarms of flies; typhoid fever. 

We had no commission to make a similar 
investigation here in Boston last summer. 
How could we? Was n’t Old Home Week 
trouble enough for us? But no doubt sim- 
ilar causes will produce similar results. As 
the New York Committee reports, if we 
would stamp out typhoid and similar intesti- 
nal diseases we must get rid of flies. 

So this is the lesson which we may learn 
from New York, which New York has 
learned by doing and being done, and which 
applies equally well to Boston and all other 
New England cities which have a harbor or 
river front. It is criminally wrong to so 
dispose of sewage that it is deposited, un- 
destroyed, near the homes of people. It 
breeds flies by the million,and these in turn 
spread contagion. Dispose of sewage by 
destroying instead of scattering it and you 
will have few flies in your community and 
be free from the intestinal disorders which 


they carry. 


A Simple Test of Honesty 


HE Boston and Albany Railroad, 

once the pride of Massachusetts, 
known in days gone by as the most reliable, 
most palatial, and best equipped road in the 
State, since those days leased to the New 
York Central and now known as something 
different, is still a target for objugatory elo- 























quence and ingenuity of anathema. There 
are people and institutions which seem to 
thrive on the curses of people who should, 
in the natural course of properly ordered 
events, rise up and call them blessed. People 
along the line of the Albany have been 
rising up indeed for several years, but they 
have not called the road blessed. The 
trouble is, and has been for a long time, that 
the natural course of properly ordered 
events seems to have been dammed also. 
It is not conducive to serenity of spirit to 
have your Christmas goods arrive at Easter 
just because a railroad cannot live up to its 
(on paper) carefully formulated freight 
schedules. It is no incentive to the leading 
of a Christian life to go to an eight o’clock 
train in order that you may keep an ap- 
pointment in the city at nine and then have 
the eight o’clock train come at 9.30 and 
miss a thousand-dollar transaction just 
because a railroad cannot live up to its mar- 
vellously accurate and systematic (on paper) 
time-table. 

Yet there are many temperate and honest 
men who will tell you that events of this 
nature have, in times not long past, been a 
common occurrence on the Boston and 
Albany. 

It is a year or so ago that all this began 
to be widely discussed in the newspapers of 
Boston, this openness of criticism on the 
part of the untrammelled press coming by a 
singular coincidence just about the time 
that free passes were abolished. Before 
that time you might search in vain for a/i- 
verse criticism of any railroad running out 
of Boston, search from the rarefied atmos- 
phere surrounding the pearly peaks of 
virtue where tiptoes the Transcri;t down to 
the vaporous depths where the “ Unamer- 
ican” manufactures ignes fatuii, you would 
n’t find it. 

However, this criticism came, a perfect 
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storm of it. Then came mass-meetings, 
citizens’ committees, appeals to the Rail- 
road Commissioners, and an investigation 
by the Commission. 

All of which has finally resulted in much 
good— we hope. Certainly there came 
many promises on the part of the railroad 
and certain measure of performance which 
seems to have allayed much of the active 
criticism. How far the reform is real and 
how much of it is merely on paper remains 
to be seen. The Railroad Commission is a 
power in the land,and we believe it can even 
make the New York Central behave if it 
will set earnestly about it. A recent official 
utterance from it is encouraging. It notifies 
the Boston and Albany that “It is as much 
a fraud on the public to issue time-schedules 
that cannot be maintained as it is to adver- 
tise a commodity that cannot be delivered. 
If the management of the Albany does not 
honestly believe that its trains will sub- 
stantially correspond with its time-tables, it 
should seasonably arrange to have its time- 
tables conform to the trains.” 

This is a simple test of common honesty 
which the road should fulfil with dispatch. 
It doesn’t depend on new equipment or 
new trackage; it simply depends on the 
honest intent of the officials to deal justly 
with the people of the towns along the line 
which have been filled with commuters and 
others depending on the railroad to make 
good its time-tables. 

Will the Albany maintain its schedules? 
Will it change them to conform to its power 
of maintenance? Or will it continue to“ deny 
the allegation and defy the alligator” ? 

Can the Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
mission whip the New York Central in a fair 
fight? We shall see. At any rate, it seems 
to be about to prove that the officials who 
have charge of the time-schedules are 
honest — or otherwise. 
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LAST DISCIPLINE 





By JEANNETTE MARKS 


EISIARBARA, the ! flummery’s 
“sour!” Samuel pushed back 

N his dish and dropped his spoon. 
ay “Aye, tad, a bit sour; I’m 


” 


‘A bit sour! Twt, more ’n a bit sour, what- 
ever!’ 

Barbara looked at him, the corners of 
her sweet old mouth trembling. “Father, 
I’m sorry; I thought it was better nor usual.” 

“Better nor usual! Ye’re full of fancies, 
Barbara, a-runnin’ round nursin’ other 
folks, an’ takin’ other folks’ troubles, all 
except your own. Yesterday ye made broth 
for the servant-men an’ it was every bit 
meat, not a particle of meal in it; cawl like 
that’ll ruin my pocket, an’ anyhow we 
aren’t providin’ for gentlemen’s families.” 

“Aye, Father dear, but it’s a long while 
since they’ve had an all-meat cawl, an’ 
there was a little extra meat in the house an’ 
I thought —” 

“An’ ye thought! Ye need n’t think, 
Mother. Such thinkin’ as ye do is ruinin’ 
my prospects.” 

“Tad dear, I’ll not do it again if ye say 
no.” 

“T did not say ‘no.’ I said yesterday ye 
gavethe men an all-meat broth an’ it was no 
holiday.” The old man’s voice grew pet- 
ulantly angry; the childlike appeal of his 
wife’s eyes, the trembling lips, her gentle 
sweetness, irritated him. 

“Very well, dear.” 

“Mother, they’ve milk on the farm, 
which is more’n they’d have in their own 
homes; if they lived at home they’d be 
scramblin’ with their children to suck 
herrin’-bones. Stirabout with plenty of 
milk is good for any man, an’ it’s especially 
good for a workin’ man. They have all the 
stirabout they can eat here, an’ some kind 
of meat broth an’ tart every day.” 

“Very well, dear; I’ll see that it no hap- 
pens again.” 

“Aye, an’, Mother, I found one of the tubs 
of butter in the dairy touched; there was 
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most a half a pound of butter taken out. Do 
ye know who took it?” 

“Tad, I took it for Mrs. Powell the car- 
penter who’s ill.” 

“For Mrs. Powell the carpenter! An’ 
then how are we goin’ to pay the landlord, 
think ye, if ye go takin’ the butter to sick 
people?” 

“She’s very sick, Father,an’ they’re very 
poor, an’ I thought it would be such a nice 
to her just now; an’ she did relish it so!’ 

“Relish it! Aye, soon ye’ll be distributin’ 
the sheep to the neighbors. An’, Mother, 
I found some broken crockery in the gar- 
den out by the corner of the hedge. It 
looked most as if it had been hidden there. 
Do ye know anythin’ about it?” 

“Aye, I know somethin’ about it.” 

“An’ what do ye know?” 

“Father, that I shall not be tellin’ ye, 
whatever.” 

“Not be tellin’ me, not be tellin, me?” 
he exclaimed, hotly. “Twt, Barbara, 
what’s come over ye?” 

“No, Father, not be tellin’ ye,” answered 
Barbara, with gentle deliberateness. 

“Indeed, we’ll see. Maggee, Maggee,” 
shouted Samuel. “‘ Maggee, come here.” 

Maggee came hurrying to the door, anx- 
iety in every feature of her face. 

“‘Maggee Morgan, what do ye — ’’ began 
Samuel. 

“Father, that will do,” interrupted Bar- 
bara. “ Maggee, ye may go.” 

The girl turned and went. Speechless, 
Samuel regarded his wife. 

“Father,” she continued, gently, “I 
broke it an’ I hid it. I was—mixin’ oat-cake 
in the bowl, an’ the bowl was on my knee 
an’ suddenly, it slipped an’ fell onto the 
flaggin’s an’ broke. Then I hid it ’cause 
—,” the quiet voice faltered, “ ’cause — 
why, ’cause of course, Father, I thought ye’d 
be troubled over it if ye saw it an’ ye’d no 
miss it if ye did n’t.” 

“Alack, Mother!” There was genuine 
astonishment in the husband’s exclama- 
tion. ‘“ Barbara! to think we’d be livin’ to- 
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gether forty-five years an’ ye deceivin’ me 
at the last like this. I’ve just one thing the 
more to say to ye. There’s no cause for 
makin’ a duck-pond out’n the kitchen 
floor, an’ if —” 

“But, Father,” interrupted Barbara, 
wiping her eyes with her apron, “Father 
dear, the lads was just foolin’ a little an’ 
they spilt a bit of water on the flaggin’s an’ 
before Maggee could mop it up ye came in.” 

“Tell them an’ such as them to go live 
with the pigs!” And Samuel, pushing back 
his chair, rose hastily to his feet and left 
the room. 

“Father, Father dear/” called Barbara. 

There was no answer, and she was alone. 

“‘O Father, if ye but loved me as ye used 
to! There were never any words then. O 
lad, lad!” 

There was no reproach, no bitterness in 
her voice, only longing. She loved him so, 
and their time at best was short, and she 
could n’t manage to please him in anything. 
And perhaps this was their one chance — 
a few years at best, perhaps a few 
weeks, and it might be only days. She 


cried patiently, as if she had lost something 
irrecoverable — an ideal, a hope, a child. 
Their past, the past of their youth, lay be- 
fore her now in its human romance and 
young love like something perished, and, 
wistful, she dwelt in its memories, on its 


common human beauty. 
ceased crying. 

“Aye, but I lied to him, an’ I never did 
before, indeed. I was .afraid Maggee’d 
lose her place if he knew she broke it. An’ 
to think that I hid the pieces from him! 
O Sammee, Sammee! I’m deservin’ what’s 
come to-day, deservin’ it,” she concluded, 
with satisfaction, “for sinnin’ so against 
conscience.” 

She sat up straight in her chair as if to 
receive punishment. 

“An’ I’m more blessed than most. Sam- 
uel’s a good man an’ well respected — no 
man better respected. He’s honest in his 
dealin’s, he’s more generous than some to 
his men. There was Eilir’s little lad he 
paid the doctor’s bill for an’ Morgan’s old 
mother ‘he buried an’”— Barbara was sit- 
ting very straight in her chair now, with 
one wrinkled hand spread before her, telling 
off on its fingers Samuel’s good deeds; her 
eyes shone joyously, there were so many, 
and in their numbering she forgot a sore 


Suddenly she 
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heart, a cap askew, a kerchief wet over the 
bosom, and a wrinkled apron,— “‘an’ there 
was old Silvan he’d partly fed an’ clothed 
these ten years, an’ an old crot no one would 
do anythin’ for an’ Sammee helped her, too. 
An’ there was the dress he brought me from 
the fair, an’ the gold-rimmed spectacles 
from Liverpool, an’ the beautiful linen for 
caps, better nor any one else in the valley 
has. An’ he’s done everythin’ for the chil- 
dren,an’ one of them’s fine a scholar as any 
in Wales, which is sayin’ much. Aye, he’s 
a good man an’ I’m a wicked woman to be 
dreamin’ so; but O lad, lad dear,” she 
ended, lamely, “if ye’d only love me as ye 
used to!” 

Samuel went out onto the farm with irri- 
table thoughts, indignant against extrava- 
gances which he laid to Barbara and which 
meant a slender purse even in their old age. 
He was willing to admit that she was a good 
woman, aye, a more than ordinarily good 
woman, but where she fell short, he thought, 
was in managing. Yes, he had prospered 
a little; for an instant he had an uncomfort- 
able sense of owing this prosperity in part 
to the efforts of some one besides himself. 
But there was this constant leakage, and 
again his mind flamed up over the broth 
and the broken pottery. It was the woman’s 
business to see to it that no ha’penny was 
wasted; he failed to recall a certain rusted 
spade, some moulded straps, and a snapped 
fill in the year’s calendar. And then at last, 
manlike, in the midst of the work out on 
the farm he not only washed his lungs with 
the keen mountain air, but he washed his 
mind of the whole difficulty, straightway 
forgetting it. 

When once more he entered the house 
for his tea he found Barbara in the kitchen 
knitting before the fire — knitting socks for 
him. There was no trace of what had passed 
— no trace of her care, her grief. Her cap 
was fresh and tied with new ribbons, her 
kerchief was folded neatly over her shoul- 
ders, her apron clear white and starched, 
and out from beneath the short skirt peeped 
two brass-toed shoes bright-eyed as mice. 
Samuel did not know how quaint and sweet 
she looked. But then, why should he? She 
had been always just so. He took her, all 
of her, for granted,— the bit of red in her 
old cheeks, red that matched the bright cap- 
ribbons; the soft white hair, the tender eyes, 
the kind, tired mouth, the little figure, 
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—perhaps! But, tad, do ye think he’ll for- 


dainty as the sweet alyssum in their gar- 
den — in short there was nothing to be re- 
marked upon. He took her simply for 
granted, as he had done always, or as, for 
example, one takes the fresh air till one is 
in ‘prison, or the sky till one goes blind, or 
love till it is gone. The tea and bread and 
butter were upon the table. Barbara 
poured out his cup, put in the sugar, the top 
of the cream, and passed the cup to him as 
he sat toasting his feet before the fire. Then 
she handed him the bread. 

“Well, Father,” she said, patting him on 
the shoulder, “did ye have a successful after- 
noon ?”’ 

“Aye, Barbara,” he answered; “fine.” 

Without touching the tea she took up her 
knitting. 

‘Are the lambs comin’, dear?” 

“Aye, Mother, they’re most as big as 
yearlin’s now. Are ye no goin’ to take tea ?”’ 

“No, I’ve a bit distress —no more’n I 
have often.” 

“Have ye tried the peppermint?” 

“Aye, but it’s no good. Did Eilir say 
what the shearin’’d be?” 

“He did; it’ll be heavier nor usual. It’ll 
make a big shipment this year.” 

“Dyn, Father, we’ll be takin’ a trip to 
the lad’s college yet, what with the lambs 
comin’ fine, the wool heavy, the calves 
double the number they were last year. 
Father, do ye think the boy’d be ashamed 
of his old mam?” 

“Ashamed? He’s no lad of mine if he 
is. Wel, Mother, if it’s all really comin’ as 
well as it seems to be we’ll be takin’ that 
trip to see the boy.” 

“O Father dear, ’t would be grand, what 
I’ve dreamed of these many, many years!” 
Barbara dropped her knitting and clasped 
her hands in childlike abandonment of 
pleasure. 

“Twt, mam,” added Samuel, his face 
lengthening, “‘it’s no absolutely certain; 
what with waste in the kitchen, the breakin’ 
of crockery, an’ the men eatin’ themselves 
out’n house an’ home, it’s no tellin’. It 
might be an extravagance, but we’ll see.” 

“But, Father,” exclaimed Barbara, im- 
pulsively, and stopped. 

“Wel, mam, maybe it’ll be; maybe we’ll 
see the boy an’ see him a great man in his 
college; aye, a most successful man, as 
good’s the best.” 

“O dearie, to think we’ll be seein’ him 


get he’s my boy?” 

“Why should he? Mother, if we’re goin’ 
it’ll be in six weeks.” 

“Aye, but, Father —” Barbara paused, 
her head reflectively to one side, “there’s 
the shoes. I’ll have to be havin’ shoes; 
these clogs’ll no do for the lad’s college.” 

“No matter, Mother,” replied Samuel, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets with 
boyish energy. ‘We'll have proper shoes 
for ye, an’ we’ll go first to Liverpool for a 
travellin’-suit for ye an’ a proper bonnet for 
me an’—” 

“Bobol anwyl, listen to what ye are sayin’ 
—a bonnet for ye/” And Barbara laughed 
merrily. 

“Ow, Mother,” laughed Samuel, slapping 
his knee, “I mean a proper bonnet for ye, 
an’ for me a proper suit of clothes. Aye, 
we’ll afford it all if the lambs keep comin’.” 

“ Dearie, it’ll be most too much happiness 
— the boy, the trip, an’ all the clothes. I’ll 
be takin’ him some socks an’—” Barbara 
gasped and touched her side with her hand. 

“What ails ye, Mother?” 

“Tt’s just a stitch in my side.” Samuel 
did not notice that Barbara had turned 
white up to the very edges of her cap. 
“An’ what’ll ye be takin’ him, dearie?” 

“ Dear, dear, I’ll bring him a — a — wel, 
Mother, what ’ll I take him? He’s such a 
great man ’t would n’t do to fetch him a 
cheese or eggs or a fowl, now would it?” 

“That’s so, Father,” replied Barbara, 
reflectively. “Aye, he’s a great man, an’ 
*t would n’t do, whatever. I have it, tad. 
We'll be buyin’ him books in Liverpool.” 

“Good, so we will, mam, as many books 


_ as we can afford,” and Samuel thrust his 


hands still further into his pockets, pursed 
out his lips, spread his legs apart, and con- 
templated the fire earnestly. “‘Aye, Mother, 
books is the very thing. The lad’ll be 
more’n pleased to have them an’ to think I 
thought of them.” 

“Aye, that’s so, dearie.” 

“Wel, I’ll be goin’ now; we’ll have to be 
makin’ haste to have all done in six weeks 
—an’ we’ll go, Mother; we’ll go if we can 
afford it.” 

Samuel strode out of the room. He was 
over seventy, but he walked with youthful 
elation; indeed, in some marked fashion, 
despite white hair, wrinkled skin, and limbs 
that were beginning to bend with years, he 
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was still a boy. Barbara looked after him, 
sighing wistfully as he left the room: 

“Tt seems a bit like bein’ young once 
more, a bit like old times.” She caught her 
side again. “This stitch is worse than com- 
mon. Aye, dearie, I was unjust to ye the 
mornin’, an’ I’m a bad old woman.” 

When Samuel came in for supper he found 
Barbara lying down. Nothing was the mat- 
ter, she assured him, “just a stitch worse 
than common; aye, an’ they’d be goin’ to 
Liverpool the same.”’ But as the night wore 
on it grew worse still, and by morning she 
was a very sick woman, suffering what even 
his man’s eyes could see was intense pain. 
The old cheeks had shrunk in the night, 
the face blanched to an ashen gray; only 
the eyes remained unchanged and shone 
sweetly and serenely upon him. The phy- 
sician was sent for, and while one of the 
men was fetching him Samuel told Barbara 
at least fifty times that she would “be bet- 
ter the morrow,” and each time Barbara, too 
weak for speech, nodded, as much as to say 
that she certainly would be. When the 


doctor came he saw her extremity and sent 
Samuel and Maggee from the room. A quick 


examination followed. 

“Samuel,” said the doctor, stepping into 
the kitchen, “ Barbara is a verysick woman.” 

“Aye, Sir, but she’ll be better the mor- 
row.” 

“No, Samuel, not to-morrow.” 

“Not to-morrow, Sir? Then next day?” 

“No, man, nor the next day.” 

“But, Sir, Barbara’s never ill.” 

“She can never get well here.” 

“Not the week, Sir?” 

“Samuel, ye do not understand. Barbara 
will never be well here.” 

“ Och! ” 

“She’s dying, man; there’s nothing to do 
for her that could be done out of Liverpool.” 

“Liverpool,” said Samuel. 

His thoughts seemed to be somewhere in 
the back of his mind, inaccessible, walled 
up from contact with the reality of what he 
heard and saw. He appeared unable to 
grasp what had happened, what was com- 
ing. Surely he was walking in a dream, 
and every minute there was the chance, so 
he thought, that he might awake from it. 
What was this that had come upon him in a 
night? Certainly not the reality, for with 
that he had been living for years —that was 
life. Barbara was dying; the words rang 
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oddly in his ears without reaching his mind. 
Some stranger was speaking with him; he 
did not understand. Barbara was dying; 
no, not Barbara, somebody else; other peo- 
ple did die. Barbara was dying. Not his 
Barbara, not the mother of his children, 
the wife of his fireside, his companion dur- 
ing a lifetime. Somebody was dying; no, 
not his Barbara, but somebody else; just 
give him time to think. Barbara was dy- 
ing —he was thinking —could it be his 
Barbara ? 

“ Dyin’ ?”’ asked Samuel, aloud, “Barbara 
dyin’?” He repeated the words as if ques- 
tioning and testing them. 

“Aye, man,” replied the doctor, sharply, 
“she’s dying; she’s caught herself /ifting 
something. With an operation there might 
be some chance; but there’s none here in 
this place — only in Liverpool.” 

“Aye, Liverpool,” answered Samuel. 
““We’re goin’ to Liverpool soon.” 

The doctor glanced at him keenly; before 
this he had seen childishness with some 
shock of grief take a sudden, unrelinquish- 
ing hold on old age. 

“Wel,” continued Samuel, still as if talk- 
ing to himself or to some one outside the 
room, “we'll go now; aye, we’ll take the 
chance.” 

“But, man,” replied the doctor, “it’ll 
cost more money than ye spend in two 
years.” 

“No matter, Sir; we'll sell the sheep, if 
need be. Aye, dearie,” he added, gently, 
“we'll take the chance.” 

“There’s no time to spare, then,’ said 
the doctor, looking at his watch. 

“Aye,” replied Samuel, “ we’ll be ready.” 

“Then, be sharp about it,” said the doc- 
tor, alert for the one chance of life. 

“Aye, Sir.” And Samuel went into the 
room where Barbara lay. 

He looked down upon her lying in bed; he 
could see that her strength was slipping, 
slipping away. He dropped on his knees 
beside her. He patted her hand; he smoothed 
her forehead. 

“Mother,” he called. 

Her eyes smiled confidingly, reassuringly, 
up at him. 

“Och, Mother, I never thought of this.” 

There came a feeble answering pat from 
her hand. 

“Mother, we’re goin’ to Liverpool; aye, 
dear, they’re goin’ to make ye well.” 
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Barbara moaned, and her eyes brimmed 
with tears. 

“Father dear,” she whispered, “let me 
— O Sammee —let me die — here.” 

“Twt, mam, ye’re no goin’ to die — aye, 
they’ll be makin’ ye well in Liverpool.” 

“Tad dear,” she plead, “let me — die 
— here.” 

“But, mam,” argued Samuel, “the lad’ll 
be there waitin’ for us — an’ — an’ to see 
ye,” he ended, weakly. 

“Sammee, Sammee,” she begged, “let me 
die here — not —away — from — home. 
The lad — will — understand.” 

“Barbara, there’s a chance for ye to get 
well,” answered Samuel; “will ye no take 
it for me, dearie — aye, will ye no do it for 
me, Barbara, for my sake?” 

The big eyes that had looked into his 
without anger, without selfishness, through 
all the circumstances of life, smiled now 
with sudden sweetness. The hand lying in 
his hand tightened, her lips trembled: 

“Aye, Sammee, lad, I will.” 

“Dearie, Barbara, my Barbara!’ he ex- 
claimed, struggling to control himself. ‘Oh, 
mam, I do love ye so, and I’ve no been good 
to ye!” 

-“Sammee, no been good to me? But ye 
have been, lad, an’ I’m a bad old woman, 
an’ before I leave the house —” 

“Mam dear, ye’re no to say such things. 
I’ve found fault with ye an’ neglected ye, 
but ye do know I love ye?” 

“Aye, lad dear, I know — ye — love me, 
but I’m a bad — old — woman, an’ I must 
tell ye before — I — leave the house —” 

“Twt, Mother, Mother, ye’re no to say 
such things—I’ll do for ye now. Oh, I will. 
Mam, I’d never thought of this.” 

“But, lad,” she persisted, “I’m a bad 
old woman an’—” 

“Twt, dearie, no, no,” he silenced her. 
““We’ve just a little while, an’ I must see 
about some things. I’ll call Maggee an’ 
she’ll have ye all ready, dear.” 

Preparations were soon made, and when 
Maggee had her mistress wrapped up for 
the journey Samuel and the doctor hastened 
into the room. It was evident that Barba- 
ra’s strength was ebbing more and more 
rapidly away. After she was lying on the 
stretcher she reached out a hand to Maggee. 

“‘Good-by, my dear,” she faltered. “Be 
— a — good — girl.” 

“Och, mistress, please let me tell —” 
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“No, Maggee, no; not —a— word,” 
she answered. Then suddenly Barbara 
cried out, ‘“‘Sammee!” the first terror of 
death in her voice. 

“There, there, mam dear; aye, dearie, 
I’m here.” 

“Q Sammee, to die — away — from 
home —aye, once —over—the  thresh- 
old,’”’ she murmured. 

For an instant her eyes tried to smile into 
his; then consciousness slipped away, and 
a wing swept over them,— they fluttered 
and they closed. The doctor’s stern, “No 
matter; she will recover in the air,” checked 
the sobs of Maggee; and so they bore her, 
still and white, over the threshold of her 
home, past the farm servants, to the car- 
riage. 

Fields, hills, buildings, flashed by, seem- 
ing with their shadows and forms to flick 
the windows of the railway-coach. The 
doctor and Samuel sat side by side, and 
opposite on the long seat lay Barbara, quiet 
and semi-conscious. The half-day’s jour- 
ney to Liverpool stretched out interminably, 
even now that most of it had been covered. 
Samuel was thinking, thinking, thinking, as 
he had never thought before, and the disci- 
pline of these thoughts was biting into him 
like acid. There were lines graven on his 
face which years alone could never write 
there. Aye, to learn a lesson like this in a 
few hours which should be learned through 
a lifetime —to learn it thus in one last 
brief discipline. O Barbara, Barbara, 
what had he done for her, what had he been 
to her? And now, i/ — the thought stran- 
gled him — where, where was she going? 
Then came to him the years when he might 
not be able to tell her any more how he re- 
gretted the selfishness of weeks and months; 
aye, of half a century. Even now the sep- 
aration had begun: she was too weak to lis- 
ten to him; he could not tell her, and in a 
few hours the one chance might be gone. 
Already, ds she lay there hovering between 
life and death, she was no longer his in the 
old substantial way, but merely a hostage, 
fragile, ethereal, of a past life. If he had 
loved her every hour of those days that 
seemed so lastingly secure, if he had tried 
in every way —all the little ways —to 
show her how tenderly, how deeply, he 
really loved her, the years would have been 
too short. And to-day, at the best, there was 
the one chance growing less certain every 




















minute; there were but a few years at the 
most when he might try to make her know 
what she was to him. Then with a revul- 
sion of feeling the little commonplace joys 
dear to them both crowded in upon him; 
he felt benumbed in their midst, helplessly 
conscious that the heart of them all was 
slipping, slipping away. The road of their 
life flowed swiftly behind him, receding 
ribbon-like, as the hills and trees and fields 
past the coach window, into indistinguish- 
able distance. Their tea-time with its hap- 
py quiet, their greeting at night, their rest 
side by side, their good-by in the morn- 
ing, Barbara’s caps, Barbara’s knitting, 
the shining eyes, the smile,—each daily, 
commonplace thing a part of his very 
being. He had a sickening sense of 
having the roots of existence torn out. 
With a pang came the thought of that 
other trip to Liverpool they had planned to 
take. What would the boy say now? And 
he must know how that mother-life had 
been wasted, neglected. And the books 
they were going to bring the lad, and the 
socks Barbara had made, and the shoes 
that were to delight her, and the new clothes 
for both, and the bonnet over which they 
had laughed so merrily —the agony of 
these simple things, remembered, ate at his 
thoughts like fire. They were so little; he 
had never known before what they meant, 
or he had forgotten; now, surely, they could 
not be taken from him. Samuel’s mind 
prostrated itself in petition to that Inexora- 
ble in whose power lay these little joys, his, 
his only, of account only to him, sacred to 
him only, that he might be allowed to keep 
them. 

His face was gray with the battle of these 
hours when the doctor spoke, telling him 
that they were almost in Liverpool and 
must move quickly. Their voices aroused 
Barbara, her eyes sought Sammee’s and 
smiled faithfully into them. 

“Dearie,” he said, leaning forward with 
such an expression that Barbara, if she 
saw it clearly, could never doubt his love 
again. 

“Lad!” she whispered in reply. 

But Sammee’s eyes shrank when he saw 
the ambulance at the station, waiting. The 
doctor was going in it with Barbara. Oh, 
this cut; cut as that knife would cut Bar- 
bara. Already they were being separated. 
They were taking her out of the train, away 
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from him, and he was looking around the 
great station blindly when he felt a strong 
grip on his arm and heard the word, 
“Father!” Nothing else seemed clear after 
that, and the way, the long way, rumbling 
through those streets, was like a narrow 
lane in the night. Barbara was in the 
streets, alone, without him; or she was al- 
ready at that place where lay the one 
chance for him. 

“There, Father,” the lad was comforting 
him, “there’s no better place for her; you 
did just right.” 

Samuel sobbed convulsively, tears roll- 
ing out of his eyes unnoticed, his hands 
clenching the chair. 

“Father, Father, don’t; we shall know 
soon.” 

But the old face over which he leaned 
paid no heed to what was said; nor did 
Samuel hear the quick entrance into the 
room, and the whispered words. 

“Father, do you hear? Mother’s safe.” 

Then Samuel rose to his feet, started 
forward, and swayed uncertainly. The lad 
took his arm: 

“Father,” he said, “‘ Mother’s very weak, 
and we must be careful; we can see her only 
a minute, that is all, the doctor says.” 

When they entered Barbara lay on the 
bed smiling. The nurse stepped outside. 
Ah, she had seen so many, many moments 
like this! And yet her heart ached for the 
old man coming through the door, coming 
through to take into his arms the few 
precious years that were left. 

“Mother!” he said, simply. 

“‘Sammee dear/” she answered, her heart 
shining in her eyes. 

Then she espied the lad standing behind 
his father. Samuel watched their greeting, 
his lips twitching 

“Lad, lad,” he cried, unable to with- 
hold the words, “I’ve no been good to 
mam.” 

A flush overspread Barbara’s face. 

“Twt, Sammee dear, ye never —” she 
commenced, indignantly. 

“Taw, Mother, I’m goin’ to say it now; 
ye know I’ve no been good to ye. Lad,” 
he continued, turning to him, “when ye 
marry, as ye will, don’t think any way is 
too little to show her that ye love her.” 

“'Twt, twt, Sammee dear,’’ insisted Bar- 
bara, ‘ye are good to me, an’ I lied to ye 
an’—” 
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“It’s time to leave,” said the nurse, 
coming in. 

“But I’m goin’ to have one word more,” 
Barbara replied, the life springing into her 
eyes with this gentle defiance. ‘“‘Sammee, 
Sammee dear,” she called, as the two men 
were urged through the door, “I lied about 
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the bowl—I did n’t break it,but I did hide 
it. Maggee broke it, an’ I was afraid she’d 
lose her place, so I hid it. Father, did ye 
hear?” 

“There!” said the nurse, shutting the 
door. 






























MY VALENTINE 
By RUTH WHEATON WATERS 


Little maid in the lilac gown, 
High-heeled slippers and dainty lace, 
Merry, laughing eyes of brown, 
Bewitching dimple and fair young face, 
If I were a youth of the long ago 
I’d glide with you through the solemn grace 
And the stately step 
Of the minuet. 
Would you answer my question by yes or no? 
Would your answering glance be a smile or a frown, 
If I were a youth of the long ago, 
Fair little maid in the lilac gown? 


Little maid in the lilac gown, 
A bunch of violets on your breast, 
From your golden frame you’re smiling down 
As if you would speak. Hair quaintly dressed — 
You were my grandmother — years ago — 
Never a woe on your heart impressed 
In the misty haze 
Of the olden days. 
Tell me, tell me, grandmother mine! 
If I were a youth of ancient renown, 
Would you be my own sweet valentine, 
Dear little maid in the lilac gown? 

















KEIFER’S RAISE 


By ELLIOT WALKER 


SHAT ’S on his mind, I’d like to 
- herserhgl queried Evelina Mer- 
N rifield, sitting down to supper. 
5 | hope he is n’t going to strike 
GEM for more pay, though to be 





sure — 
“He adi little enough.” Her husband fin- 


ished the halting sentence. “That’s right. 
Still, Adolph knows how it is with us.” 

The Merrifields talked over every little 
thing after business hours, closing the small 
variety- store promptly at six o’clock. Re- 
cently, the demeanor of Adolph Keifer, 
their capable assistant, had grown to be a 
puzzling topic. Evelina had always given a 
portion of her day to helping at “the shop.” 
Now, age was telling. The silent, alert 
clerk, engaged without recommendation at 
a busy period when no one else answered 
their purpose, had proved a blessing. 

Orrin Merrifield’s benevolent counte- 
nance beamed with good nature. His wife’s 
duties behind the counters had materially 
lessened. While Adolph remained they 
would not think of selling out. 

The old woman sighed, softly. 

“He’s been a mighty help, relieving us of 
no end of work and fuss,” she said. 

Orrin nodded, replying slowly: 

“The weeks have gone easy since he 
came. He’s the greatest figurer I ever saw. 
It did n’t take him three days to get posted 
—stock, cost and selling prices, books, every- 
thing. His figuring caught me at once, that 
day he applied. Says he, ‘The little room 
over the store, that’s yours, you say. Clean 
out the rubbish, put in a bed; I’ll sleep 
there. Eating’s cheap on meal-tickets. Let’s 
figure a bit. I can live on three fifty a week 
with that room. I’ve got clothes enough. 
No bad habits. Don’t even smoke. An 


early riser. Why! I’ll be up, fix my room, 
get a good breakfast, have things in business 
shape for the very first customer on the 
street, and save eight dollars a month, even 
if you can’t pay more than six a week. I’ll 
allow fifty cents a week for trifles: laundry, 
an occasional haircut, and repairs. Work is 





what I want. I’ll manage to keep healthy 
on six per and no room rent. I shave my- 
self, black my own boots, do my mending. 
Where does any expense come in? Besides, 
I’m handy; can watch the place,and a fellow 
takes more interest if he’s close to his busi- 
ness,’”’ 

Mrs. Merrifield was smiling. “That cer- 
tainly is figuring,” she affirmed. “Go 
ahead and eat, Orrin. I’m way in advance 
on these griddle-cakes. That is exactly 
what Adolph has done, come to think. He’s 


. Stood it for three months, and saved on less 


than a flighty girl or a careless boy would 
call decent pay. Made money for us, too, 
being so polite and attentive. Yes, sir; he 
has had the shop ready to catch the early 
birds, and we getting later and later.” 

“And never anything but respect towards 
us,” said Mr. Merrifield. “ ’T is a comfort 
after what we’ve suffered.” 

“Every girl we ever had has been impu- 
dent beyond bearing.” His wife’s placid 
face reddened at certain recollections. 

“Boys are worse,” commented Orrin. 
“T’d rather deliver goods myself, leaving a 
fool girl in the shop, than to put up with a 
boy. Adolph is a splendid deliverer.” 

“And a good collector,”’ added his spouse. 
“He’s got in some old accounts. My! the 
time I’ve had for the house, since he arrived! 
I’m glad I have sent him a pie once a week. 
He gets a taste of every good cooking I do, 
if it isn’t more than a dozen doughnuts; 
helps him out, you know.” 

“I wanted to remember his birthday, but 
he put it so far off that I gave him a bit of a 
gift —a pocket Testament — with some of 
my favorite verses marked,” observed Mr. 
Merrifield, rather guiltily. Evelina laughed 
comfortably. 

“T’m afraid some of ’em may pinch his 
conscience,” said she. “He certainly lied 
about his age and being from New York, 
Orrin. Those are the only things I have 
against him.” 

“Well!” the old man spoke indulgently, 
“T suppose he did n’t want to appear too 
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old, and New York is a big place to hail 
from, and sounds distinguished. Adolph 
was put to it for employment. ’T was only 
a business lie. Little he dreamed that I’d 
been to New York four times. All other 
ways he’s honest and trustworthy — a nice, 
quiet, kind-feeling man, if he can’t say he is 
only thirty-two years old and say it in bright 
sunlight. Funny, fine little wrinkles he’s 
got. And queer eyes. You might as well 
stare at blue china for all those eyes of his 
tell a body.” 

Evelina laughed again. 

“T’ve seen a strange softness in ’em just 
twice,” she said: “once when I gave him a 
punkin pie, saying it probably was n’t up to 
‘what his mother used to make,’ and the 
other time, bandaging the finger he cut. I 
sort of patted it when I got through, and I 
says, ‘There, my boy!’ same as I would to 
any man so much younger. ’T was like the 
look of a girl in love, only quick-like. I 
guess the hardness on his face is a habit. 
His kind of mouth makes the whole phiz 
sort of stern. He smiles pleasant. But, 
Adolph’s got something bothering his mind; 
that’s certain.” 

They glanced at the clock on the old- 
fashioned sideboard, ate steadily for several 
speechless minutes; then Orrin pushed back 
his chair. 

“Hum!” he said, thoughtfully. 

“He is worth it,” said Evelina. 

“Seven or eight?” 

“Fight,” boldly. “Eight dollars for all 
he does is n’t a penny too much, my dear.” 

“T know it.” 

‘Then he’ll get it?” 

“Of course.” Orrin inflated his chest, 
grinning with generous impulse. 

“When will you tell him?” Evelina’s eyes 
shone. 

“To-night. Right away. I’ll walk over 
town. It’s not yet half-past seven. Adolph 
shall sleep on his raise, Evvy. I know how 
it feels to drop off, thinking yourself lucky 
and grateful. I would n’t deprive him of it.” 

The woman came around the table. She 
kissed both rosy old cheeks. 

“That’s like you, Orrin,” she murmured. 
“T declare, you are the best man.” 

“Pooh!” protested Merrifield, thinking 
that he was a pretty good sort. “I’ll get 
started. Sooner gone, sooner back to tell 
you, my dear.” 

As he marched on in the crisp November 
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air the face of Adolph Keifer haunted him. 
All that day the man had worn a peculiar 
look, an expression of indescribable un- 
easiness. He had worked as if trying to 
drown a grief. Orrin let him alone. Of 
late Keifer had seemed disinclined to talk. 
A growing grimness was about his lips. His 
smile appeared to lack sincerity. 

“That looks like a strike for higher 
wages,” his employer had sagely decided. 
“He likes us, hates to ask, is afraid of re- 
fusal.”’ 

Now he was chuckling to himself. “I’ll 
soon fix that Peter-grievous countenance. 
I’ll have him fairly grinning. Two dollars 
more a week. Jolly! He’ll be tickled off his 
feet.” 

So, smilingly, Orrin went along, rubbing 
his fingers, for the night was cold. He 
thought of many things: of Keifer’s once 
speaking of his father, of the mother in 
Maine, of his being a half-orphan. There 
the man had stopped. He seldom spoke of 
the past, checking himself suddenly when 
he did, as if reminded of some bewildering 
errand, momentarily forgotten. Then he 
was off at work, all ina moment. They had 
never heard him utter a word of German, 
despite his name. He had the Yankee 
twang, the language of the ordinary Amer- 
ican of fair education. 

Orrin thought of the few times Adolph 
had really laughed —a hearty ring were 
those surprises. Perhaps he would laugh 
to-night. The raise ought to fetch it. 
Evelina liked to hear of Keifer’s laughing. 

A friend, a real-estate agent, almost ran 
into Merrifield. 

“Hullo, Orrin,” he accosted. ‘‘I’ve been 
meaning to see you. When will you sell that 
little building of yours? The bank wants it. 
Right next, you see, and they’ve got to have 
more room.” 

“T know it. They can’t buy it, Means. 
I’m going to keep shop yet awhile.” 

“Oh! Come, Orrin. Here is a tiny two- 
story structure sandwiched between the 
blocks. It’s in the way, interfering with 
progress, an eyesore. Long ago it should 
have come down. I can get you $12,000 for 
the plot; maybe more. You don’t do enough 
business to pay for holding on.” 

Merrifield’s gorge rose at hearing his 
beloved establishment termed “‘an eyesore.” 
To him the ancient sign of Orrin Merrifield 
dignified the street. He had received many 





























offers for the property, and some day it 
would pass from him — not while he could 
manage to hang on, though. The value was 
increasing. 

“Not at that price,” he sniffed. “If my 
trade is small, it’s established. I’m well 
fixed to continue. I’ve a tidy bit saved, a 
comfortable house unencumbered; I make 
sufficient for a living and taxes. No use, 
Calvin. Good-night.” 

The other laughed, clinging to the old 
man’s sleeve. 

“Tl talk with the bank,” said he. “‘We’ll 
fetch ’em up to a fancy sum. You think it 
over. By the way, Orrin, I’ve lost my 
fountain-pen. Send that sphinx of yours 
over to my office early in the morning. Let 
him bring three or four. I’ll pick one to 
suit.” 

“He will be there,’”’ returned Merrifield, 
restored to amiability by an order. “ Much 
obliged, Cal.” . 

Reaching the well-lighted streets, he 
heard the clocks striking. 

“Eight,” he chuckled. ‘“ Adolph’s lucky 
number, eh!” 

Crossing the thoroughfare, Orrin spied 
his man standing in the doorway of his store. 
To the right was a short passage leading toa 
stair-flight by which Keifer mounted to his 
room. Separated from the store space by a 
wooden partition, it bricked against the 
block north. On the left the low building 
hugged the north wall of the prosperous 
National Bank. Behind Adolph’s chamber 
ran a long, dim apartment, used for storage. 
The cellar wasa gloomy hole. This was the 
“Merrifield Block,” sitting on the best bit 
of land in the city, a relic of village days 
and dear to the hearts of Orrin, Evelina, 
and other conservatives. 

The old man walked up to his assistant 
with a cheery salutation. Full of his errand, 
he failed to note Keifer’s start and surprised 
grunt. The clerk’s hat was pulled low on 
his forehead; his hands were deep in his 
pockets. 

“Adolph,” said Orrin, heartily, ‘ Mrs. 
Merrifield and I have been talking. We 
wish to show our appreciation of your excel- 
lent services, as well as our personal regard 
for an honest and reliable man. We have 
desided to raise your wages. Beginning to- 
morrow, you will get eight dollars a week — 
and — and —” here Mr. Merrifield’s care- 
fully concocted speech failed him. He 
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stuck out his hand. “Shake, my boy,” he 
added. “I thought you might like to sleep 
on it. That’s why I’m here.” 

Keifer gave a strangling gasp, shrinking 
away as if struck at. His right hand came 
from its pocket, draggingly, to clutch in a 
slow grasp at his employer’s fingers. Orrin, 
enjoying these signs of surprise, saw his 
whole face quiver, then harden to a look so 
strange, so desperate, that the white-haired 
man felt a quick pang of alarm, trying to 
withdraw his fist. 

“Don’t — don’t let go —I —I’m over- 
come.” Adolph’s stammer was husky. 
“Stand by me, sir. I—I’ll be myself, 
directly. I can’t talk, somehow.” 

“T can,” cried Orrin. ‘I know how it is, 
Adolph. A fellow’s words tie up when he’d 
like to say a lot. ’T isn’t the money; it’s 
the feeling behind the giving. ‘Back of the 
gift stands the giving. Back of the hand 
that receives are the sensitive nerves of re- 
ceiving.’ Ever hear that? It’s so. I’ve 
been there. You’ve got sensitive nerves, I 
guess, if you don’t show ’em to everybody.” 

“My God! I believe you’re right,” mut- 
tered the man, drawing closer, his grip 
tightening. A passing automobile’s lamps 
shone for a second upon his face. Orrin saw 
that in his eyes which Evelina had observed, 
although Keifer’s lips were locked like iron 
clamps. 

He did not see two men whisk noiselessly 
into the passage, nor hear soft footsteps 
mount the stairway. The nod of Adolph’s 
head meant onlyagreement to his chattering. 

“Well, I must be trotting home,” he 
smiled. ‘My wife is waiting. I’ll say 
you’re going to sleep on your raise, and felt 
so fine you couldn’t laugh. That will 
please her. She proposed making it eight 
dollars. I was thinking of seven, but I 
agreed mighty quick.” 

To his amazement Keifer laughed loudly, 
with a real ring of amusement. 

“T’'ll sleep all right,” he said, strangely. 
“Tell the dear lady I laughed, if I did feel 
so fine. Good-by, sir. You’ll understand.” 

He wrung Orrin’s already aching fingers, 
and watched him go. Then, witha curse, he 
moved to the entry and whistled two notes. 

Merrifield was half-way home when he 
thought of Mr. Means. 

“Plague it!” he exclaimed. “I’ll have 
to go back. Adolph must know about those 
pens. Pshaw! this sort of spoils my mood.” 
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There was a light in the little room. 
Orrin fumbled up. He paused before the 
closed door. What was going on? He 
heard voices, plainly in sullen dispute. One, 
Adolph’s, was decidedly immovable. 

“T made no definite promise. I said I 
would consider the chances. That I’ve 
done. I’ll not take ’em.” 

“They’re big,” said another man, sig- 
nificantly. 

“T know that. But, one shot will bring 
the police before you get to the street. I’ve 
a handy gun, myself, but I’d rather be 
killed than have blood on my hands, even 
in self-defence. That’s not yet against me, 
if I did serve a term for coming near it.” 

“Softly, softly,” came a third voice. 
“Look here now, Keifer. The matter was as 

_good as understood, all around. Don’t be a 
fool. We can tunnel through that cellar in 
three nights, fix the watchman, reach the 
vaults, and the rest will be done properly. 
All you have to do is to hide and feed us. 
You get a third. It’s a rich haul. Three 
weeks ago the idea of looting a bank did n’t 
scare you. What’s struck your nerve?” 

“None of your business. I changed my 
mind. I’ll say this. I’ve no charge against 
me. I’ve a job, and I got it honest. I’m 
living straight, under my own name. I’m 
known. The bank robbed and I miss- 
ing, who did it? Ain’t that bad chance 
enough ?” 

“Softly! You’re talking too loud. Same 
old nose twang, ain’t it, Fred? You’ll come 
to us, Adolph. This is all rot. You’re not 
a bit scared. The honest little job racket 
won’t go. *T wasn’t fussing you when we 
talked before. Slide us into that shop and 
down cellar to-night. Then sleep on it — 
and —” 

Keifer interrupted, fiercely, as if stung: 

“Dry up your soap-dish. My mind’s 
made.” 

“Hush! Keep your temper. Let us 
know what the real objection is. Be open to 
reason, with a gentlemanly tongue.” 

The old man in the narrow hall, too 
astounded for speech or action, merely 
listened with a round mouth, not daring to 
stir. Dimly, he comprehended a rejected 
scheme of theft, his possession of an im- 
portant secret, and the near proximity of 

dangerous company. He would hide in the 
shadows when these strangers left, then in- 
terview Adolph as to the best course to 
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pursue. Why did n’t Keifer answer? Was 
that noise hard breathing? Orrin’s heart 
thumped. 

Presently, the clerk spoke, his tone de- 
termined: 

“Tll make this final. The man I work 
for is the best friend I have, except his wife. 
That’s it. You fellows can go, safe and 
quiet. No one will be the wiser. I owe 
something to these old folks. I’ll never use 
their property for purposes of robbery. 
Never!” 

Merrifield’s ears caught the sound of 
chairs pushing back. 

“They’re going,” he thought, in great re- 
lief, and the soft voice cameagain: 

“Then you don’t see it?” 

“T don’t see it,” returned Keifer. ‘“TI’ll 
die first!” 

“Die, then!” 

All happened so suddenly that the eaves- 
dropper realized only his backward spring 
to the wall opposite, the quickly opened 
door, forms rushing by him in the darkness 
to vanish down the stairs like fleeing spirits. 
The sounds shocking his brain formulated 
slowly. There had been a stamp of feet, a 
queer thud, a groan, an overturned chair, a 
couple of dull blows. That was all — noth- 
ing loud about it; but in the little room the 
one gas-jet was turned off, and Orrin knew 
a man lay on the floor, silenced, huddled 
limply in the gloom. 

Instinctively, the horrified Orrin did the 
wisest thing. He groped his way to the 
street, entered his store, telephoned three 
doctors whom he knew, and waited at his 
door. Two of the physicians responded 
quickly, arriving almost at the same mo- 
ment. Merrifield led them to the stairway. 

“T’m afraid it’s murder,” he quavered. 
“Here are matches. The room at the left. 
Dr. Harley is coming, too. If the poor fel- 
low is dead I’ll call the police. If not, let 
me know. I will stand here.” 

The five ensuing minutes seemed hours 
to the shaken old man. He cried a little in 
his woeful thinking. What would Evelina 
say? How should he relate this awful 
tragedy to others? Could any one imagine 
that he might be guilty? This thought 
staggered his wits. 

Then Doctor Jelliper came down, and 
Orrin braced for the worst. 

“In a short time the man can be taken 
home, or to the hospital,” said the physi- 
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cian, tersely. “‘A close shave, but not so bad. 
Got a long, glancing stab in his left side. 
A book —a little Testament — saved his 
heart. Unconscious from head wounds; 
kicks, I think. He’s pulling to, but is badly 
weakened. Lots of blood on the floor, 
Orrin. Well?” 

“He goes to my house,” cried Merrifield. 
“T’ll get the ambulance. A row, Doctor, 
between him and —and callers. I went to 
give him an order. They were arguing, so 
I didn’t go in. No fault of his. He is 
my clerk, you know — Adolph — Adolph 
Keifer.” 

“Oh! A German.” 

“No, a Yankee, I guess. He talks 
through his nose. I never heard him say a 
word of German.” 

“T did,” smiled the doctor. “He opened 
his eyes —I suppose he thought he was 
going — and says he in the slightest whisper, 
‘Auf Wiedersehen, Evelina und —’then he 
grew faint and did n’t finish. That means a 
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good-by — you understand. Probably a 
farewell to his sweetheart.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” exclaimed Orrin, 
and laughed in a most unseemly manner. 
“He'll get the best of care from us, Doctor. 
Charge everything to me and hush this up. 
I'll tell you about it some day. Here comes 
Harley. You three look after him. I’ll run 
home and prepare her.” 

“Who?” asked Jelliper, absently, as he 
greeted his contemporary. 

The old man laughed again. 

“Evelina,” said he. 


Adolph Keifer still “tends shop” for the 
Merrifields. The stubbornness of Orrin 
in refusing to entertain offers of purchase 
for the coveted site is sometimes ascribed 
by Mr. Means and the bank people as due 
to the advice of the quiet man who is so 
devoted to the old couple’s interests. This 
does not please them, but they don’t know 
what the bank owes to Adolph. 





NOCTURNE 


By ALDIS DUNBAR 


The music of the spheres is writ 

On fair, transparent, wind-swept skies. 
The moonshine is its melody; 

The stars in harmony arise. 


In deepening twilight, symphonies 
Are born where parting day hath been. 
Then moon-dawn comes, with unisons 
From Dian’s heavenly violin. 


Slowly they soften, still sublime, 
As o’er their cadence, silver clear, 
Wild storms drive past, obscuring all: 
Remains a broken chord to hear. 


Through silent nights we dream and wait. 
Hath music fled, belovéd, so? 

When — Hush! ’Mid sunset clouds is caught 
The first gleam of a lifted bow! 
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EARLY MORNING AT MARBLEHEAD 


By EDITH DE BLOIS LASKEY 


Is it a mist that will not pass 

From the high old brow of the Burying-Hill, 
That clings to the graves reluctant still, 

And trails its fringe o’er the dew-hung grass? 


Or are there ghosts at gaze o’erlate 

On the sleeping town and the rugged shore, 
On the deep blue bay they knew of yore 
Before they lost in the chance of fate? 


Is it the wind’s A£olian play, 

Or voices so spirit-fine and rare 

That they faint like sighs on the tranquil air, 
Yet seem with the ebbing breath to say: 


“Out on the breast of the moving tide 
What are the shapes of grace and light 
Agleam all spotless, silver bright, 

There where our fleet was wont to ride? 


“How they braced to the mighty seas, 
The dauntless barks we sailed of old, 
Guarding the fish in the close-shut hold, 
Trembling deep to their oaken knees! 


“ Maybe now, for their work well done, 
These spirit forms of slender line, 

With rigging taut and cobweb-fine, 

Are meeds our loyal crafts have won. 


“ Betsey and Hannah, The Silver Swan, 
Pure white, freed from their hulls assoiled, 
May glide at ease where once they toiled — 
While we lie down in the shivering dawn! 


“Better for ships than for men,” they say. 
“Hard we labored, year by year;°* 

But thou, O God, hast bound us here!” 
Pale in the morn they fade away; 


Yet through the mould their spirits strain 
(Waiting the call that shall come at last), 
Long for the touch of the stinging blast 

And the strong, wild life on the sea again. 





























The Fascinations of Boston 


[The following reference to Boston’s crooked streets, which 
are said to be the grown- m to w-paths of Colonial times, will 
be plain to every one who ever heard of that city. There 
are two other pec ities, not so well known, because they 
have been af moe t into prominence within a few by the 
vag ma of ern modes of local travel. One is the irreg- 

daries of the suburban towns; and the second, the 

ont yoo os of small localities, merely parts of towns, which 

= te names of their own. These two conditions are, 

y, more pronounced in Boston and its vicinity than in 

ee oo of our large cities; and they result in the curious 
combinations of street-car routes described in this paper.] 


EAR old Boston! How gladly one greets it 

upon coming back after years of New York, 
—with something of Philadelphia thrown in,—and 
of San Francisco, and of the sunny mountains of 
Mexico How things remembered crowd in upon 
one, and things forgotten awake from their sleep 
to join the throng. The delicious sunshine of the 
autumn days has a coolness which rouses one’s 
vigor, a fine contrast to the languorous Mexican 
atmosphere. The brilliancy of the ripened leaves 
is even richer than one used to recall, longingly 
sometimes, amid the perpetual greenness of the 
great tropical hills. As the leaves fall, the delicate 
twigs and boughs against the sky make lines of 
beauty unlike those of any Mexican trees, and 
banish regret for the lost colors of summer. Even 
the brown meadows of the country around, with 
their dry stalklets just reaching above the light 
fall of early snow, fill one with a renewal of child- 
hood’s welcome of the coming winter. 

The forgotten things that begin to awake in 
one’s memory have a unique charm. One had 
almost come to believe that the humorous stories 
about the queer streets of old Boston which those 
foreign people, the New Yorkers and Philadel- 
phians, are so fond of, were all fiction; and now 
one sees that they are founded on fact. Those old 
streets are certainly remarkable. Their fine sub- 


tlety calls into play a higher intelligence than 
ordinary highways and byways can develop. You 
were walking up Congress Street one day, lately, 
in search of the office of a friend. As it was on 
Congress Street, and you were on Congress Street, 
with the numbers running in the right direction, 
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you naturally supposed that by going straight 
ahead you would get there. Suddenly, you found 
yourself on Pearl Street. In genuine amazement 
you exclaimed, mentally, “Now where have I mis- 
laid Congress Street? I had it properly in place a 
moment ago.” You had forgotten that in old 
Boston, if you want to keep on a street after you 
have taken it, you must turn off. 

The foreigners never can understand the charm 
of those cityized cow-paths. A Philadelphian on 
a visit to Boston was quite inclined to be facetious 
over the direction an inhabitant gave him, to 
“bear around” to the right, and then “bear 
around” to the left. His plain Philadelphia mind 
could not grasp the artistic value of the idea. The 
grace of the waving, swaying motion in “ bearing 
around” was wholly lost upon him. He knew 
nothing better than turning square corners. 

Equally fascinating are the street-cars, with 
their mode of motion, as one might say. A sin- 
gular caution must be observed in regard to them, 
and if you neglect it you are lost. It is: beware of 
taking a car labelled with the name of the place 
where you want to go! You remember how, years 
since, when you were on a visit from New York, a 
relative said, ‘Our new home is in Dorchester. 
You can come by train, but the street-cars are 
better.” “Oh, yes!” you exclaimed, “I know 
those Dorchester cars. I have often seen them 
pass.” An amused smile played over your friend’s 
face, in which compassion for your New York 
limitations politely endeavored to hide from sight. 
“Oh, no,” she answered; “you must n’t take a 
Dorchester car. You will never get to our house if 
you do. You must take one marked ‘Milton.’” 
You remember how, as you waited your means of 
conveyance, you held yourself by sheer force of 
will on the sidewalk while all the Dorchester cars 
passed, and then with uncertainty finally em- 
barked upon your novel journey; and how the 
conductor’s easy assent to your project of alight- 
ing at Bailey Street did not more than half reassure 
you. You thought he must have misunderstood 
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what Bailey Street it was that you wanted, be- 
cause to your mere New York intelligence it did 
seem such a curious arrangement; but when you 
unerringly reached the house your admiration was 
inexpressible for the Boston intellect which could 
invent such a system and actually make it work. 
You find it still working. Only a short time ago 
you saw a letter in which was this sentence: “We 
live in Brighton. Take a Watertown car and get 
off at the street near the station at Faneuil.” 

You had almost forgotten these peculiarities, 
which to a stranger are confusing, but to one na- 
tive born have the charm always inherent in the 
things of childhood. The same interest attaches 
to the New England language compared with that 
of the Latin-American. The smooth Spanish 
tongue, even in its corruptions, invariably flows 
with gentle ease and beauty. The ear, become 
accustomed to the soft sounds, finds a rough 
picturesqueness in the old-time familiar dialect. 
With the rhythmic Spanish still making music in 
your brain, there was the keen enjoyment of con- 
trast in the reply of the man who was asked the 
times for the starting of the cars from a certain 
suburban station: “They go at quarter arter, half 
arter, quarter to, ’n’ at.” 

The manners of the New Englander, as is well 
known, are as strikingly different; and the contrast 
‘is in nothing more marked than in their attitude 
toward hired service. While the Mexican is much 
more friendly toward his servants than the other, 
he accepts their attendance as his birthright. The 
New Englander, beginning his national life as he 
did, amidst the most adverse circumstances of 
climate and other conditions, and with the native 
energy and independence of the Saxon race, 
learned to be proud of his skill in supplying for 
himself all his own wants. As life became easier, 
he still, to a large extent, cultivated the pride, so 
that even now he is often awkward in accepting at- 
tendance, although it may be such as he is obliged 
to command. There is an apologetic or a defiant 
air about him, in such a case, unwarranted by the 
situation. One day, there was crossing the com- 
mon a little woman accompanied by a man car- 
rying an unwieldy piece of carpentry. She could 
not, by any exertion of strength, have carried the 
thing herself. None the less, her every step had 
in it a kind of defiance. Her gait denoted a deter- 
mination to have that taken home for her, who- 
ever criticized her for it. Her face seemed to say, 
““Well, I guess I have a right to get him to do it if 
I pay him for it, and a right to pay him if I want to 
be so extravagant!” 

The little incident recalled a scene quite differ- 
ent: of the manner of a Spanish-American in ac- 
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cepting a much slighter service —one, indeed, 
which she could easily have done herself. An 
adobe house in a Mexican mining-camp consisted 
of two small rooms and a lean-to kitchen. The 
lady of the establishment was an educated Mex- 
ican, whose large person and cultured manners, 
one would say, would seem entirely out of place in 
so small an abode; but, instead, they gave large- 
ness to her surroundings. She sat by the table 
standing between herself and the door, and she 
was talking with a visitor. A mozo (servant) 
came to report upon a small purchase made. 
“Here is the change,”’ he said, holding out some 
coins. Many an American woman, of perfectly 
good breeding, would have taken the coins and 
placed them on the table herself, and would, per- 
haps, have asked some questions about the errand, 
and all in a manner of necessary attention to a 
transaction, rather than of the reception of a duty 
done for her to which she was entitled. The Mex- 
ican lady met the matter differently. She did not 
speak, or move a finger. She gracefully bowed, 
giving by that one gesture three intimations,—a 
gentle rebuke for the interruption; a hint that 
money, much or little, is not of the least conse- 
quence in the presence of a visitor; and an ac- 
knowledgment of a service which belonged to her 
by every law of God and man. The mozo un- 
derstood. He laid the coins upon the table and 
departed, with-a bow no less graceful than hers, 
although he was an unlettered peon; and with an 
“Adios” which unobtrusively included the visitor 
as well as the lady of the mansion. 

One loves to consider the origin of these wide 
differences in manners and customs of the two 
races. It is found, primarily, in the impelling mo- 
tive. The Anglo-Saxon is a thinker. All the fas- 
cinations at his command are from his fine power 
for thought. His great intellect has filled the world 
with wonders. He does not always think wisely 
or well, but he always thinks. He thinks of the 
greatest things, and of the least. Especially is this 
true of the New Englander. His love-affairs and 
his necktie receive their due attention. He may 
fall in love spontaneously, but he thinks out after- 
ward just how fitting the alliance will be; and 
if it does not seem so at first, he thinks into it as 
much suitability as possible. He may choose his 
necktie by artistic instinct, but he soon has it all 
understood with himself why it was just the thing. 
He thinks much of how he appears to others. If 
a new courtesy presents itself to him, he immedi- 
ately thinks how he shall appear if he adopts it. 
Nine out of ten of him will declare that the man- 
ners they learned in childhood are good enough 
for anybody. The tenth may consent to take on 
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the new; but he will do it with some effort, for he 
cannot forget himself in it until the novelty is worn 
off. The New England woman is no less self- 
conscious, although she is not as awkward as her 
brother in unaccustomed situations. However, 
she rarely forgets herself entirely; consequently, 
she is cool when she feels warm, distant when she 
feels near; for the question is seldom absent from 
her mind, “‘ What will they think of me if I act as 
I feel?” It is often an unconscious query, but it 
is nearly always there. She has been created with 
the kind of mind that thinks about everything; 
and herself being inevitably at hand, it is hard to 
forget so obvious an object. 

The Mexican has a different character because 
his impelling motive is feeling. When he falls in 
love everything is taken for granted. He selects 
handsome clothes because he is an artist through 
and through; and once arrayed in them, he thinks 
no more about them, and gives himself up to other 
emotions, especially to intercourse with fellow 
men. In their presence he forgets himself and lives 
in the exchange of human sympathy, or, if the 
emotion turn wrongly, of human enmity. He 
never thinks whether a heretofore unknown cour- 
tesy will become him. He loves courteousness and 
takes a new form of it upon himself as easily as the 
hen-bred duckling takes to the water. The chil- 
dren are no exception. A baby of two and a half 
years will approach one, pulling off his little 
“sombrero” with one hand and extending the 
other for a “‘ Buenos dias,” with a kind of grace an 
Anglo-Saxon courtier may envy but never can 
acquire. 

Nevertheless, the fascinations of the New 
Englander need not confine themselves to pictur- 
esque roughness. The cultured Northerner is 
as charming as the native of the South. He has 
equal grace, although it is entirely different. That 
of the Spaniard reminds one of his own Moorish 
architecture — its wondrous richness of form, its 
beautiful lines, its dainty colors. The culture of 
the North is, in comparison, like the beauty of the 
Parthenon, which is so satisfying in its exquisite 
simplicity, so enchanting in its perfect harmony, 
so restful in its quiet dignity. 

JANE DEARBORN MILLs. 


The Old Scholar and His Schoolbooks 


N no line of work has time so thoroughly al- 
tered the “tools” as in school-teaching. Pro- 
vide the capenter of to-day with the tools of sixty 
years ago and he would get along very well, but 
the modern teacher would stand bewildered at the 
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schoolbooks of the forties. And quite as great is 
the bewilderment of the old-time scholar when he 
glances at the “home study” implements of his 
grandson. This was especially brought to my 
mind by the comments of a brisk old fellow “‘seven- 
ty years young.” 

“Well do I remember,’’ he said, “‘‘ The Child’s 
Guide,’ through the aid of which I pursued the 
first of the ‘Three R’s.’ It wasa neat brown-covered 
book, adorned on the cover with a picture of a 
very small schoolhouse and a number of very large 
boys, who, in white trousers and top hats, were 
playing ball. In the distance several pairs of girls 
are modestly sinking into the background. A 
peculiarity of ‘The Child’s Guide’ was its use of 
italics. Thus Lesson III., a moral story concerning 
‘The Girl Who Ate Too Much,’ opened thus: 

““Bess was a fine girl of eight years old, who 
could run and jump and play, for hours. She was 
strong and well, and might have done so for a 
long time, if she had been good, and done as she 
was bid. But she was too fond of cakes, and would 
eat all she could find, and she would eat fruit that 
was not ripe.’ 

“T remember a picture of Bess, sitting on a 
bench, and holding a large basket of fruit, while 
her mother near-by is bidding her ‘Not to eat so 
much,— but Bess would not mind her.’ On the 
same page, too, I think there was a picture of 
Charles, who said, ‘I will not go to school, I will 
play with the cat at home.’ Charles was a young 
villain in a tail-coat, and the cat—a ferocious 
animal — stood nearly as tall as Charles, and his 
head was to the shoulder of the maid who stood 
meekly offering the youth his hat, and seeming to 
urge him to reconsider his rash decision. 

““The Child’s Guide,’ you will observe, sweet- 
ened learning, being full of what to-day calls 
‘fiction stories.’ You could not, however, escape 
from the moral, even in those that started off the 
liveliest. For instance, there was the tale begin- 
ning in this way: 

“*Major Wilson had a son, named Isaac, about 
ten years old, and Isaac was inclined to be quite 
idle and childish.’ 

“Tsaac, it was further explained, ‘seemed to 
have no manly ambition.’ He would, in winter 
‘sit moping in the corner, without reading so much 
as the newspaper, or caring whether Canada was 
north or south from the United States.’ A facetious 
character is introduced for the apparent purpose of 
comparing Isaac to ‘the jockey’s horse that had 
two failings.’ One was ‘the horse was bad to 
catch’ and the other ‘ when they had catched him he 
was good for nothing.’ 

“Tsaac is given manly ambition by being brought 
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into contrast with a lad named Jack, who did 
chores in the hope of getting schooling. Observ- 
ing Jack, Isaac ‘began to wake from his babyish 
dreams, and to think of becoming a man of talents 


and merit.’ This achievement of Isaac, at ten, 
helps us to understand how, not so very many years 
previous, a member of the Mather family was en- 
abled to die an old man at the age of sixteen, as 
one may read to-day upon the stone above his 
grave in the Charter Street Burying-Ground in 
Salem. 

“Possibly the most ponderous moral attached 
to ‘The First of ‘April,’ a ‘piece’ wherein two 
characters, Charles and Joseph, learned the evils 
of April fooling. It was in dialogue form, and 
closed in this way: 

“¢ Joseph — For my part, I am resolved never 
to play “April Fool” again; for I think it the 
worst kind of lying. Here we see old age made 
sport of; human life put in danger; a poor widow 
deprived of her sustenance; and a drunken man 
provided with the means of getting drunk; — all 
this, and a great deal more, to gratify the sport of 
children.— Now, Charles, who are the greatest 
fools, the boys who tell the Hes, or those who are 
deceived by them? 

“*Charles — Well, Joseph, I am of your opin- 
ton. I never before knew the evils to be so great. 

“* Joseph — Let us both, then, set our faces 
against this vile practice. Let us do all we can to 
put a stop to it.’ 

“Several conjectural questions at the close of 
this dialogue indicated a peculiar connection be- 
tween April fooling and the unrighteous consump- 
tion of strong drink, the scholar being presumed 
to make reply to 

““*Who succeeded in getting away his half-dollar? 
What did the man do with the money? What do 
you suppose he drank? Why do you suppose so? 
Would it have been better to throw away the 
money? Why? How many persons in the United 
States become drunkards every year? Ans. More 
than thirty thousand. How may you be sure of 
not becoming one?’ 

“Next I graduated into ‘The Intelligent Reader,’ 
a self-confessed sequel to ‘The Child’s Guide.’ 
This had a green cover, with a schoolhouse de- 
picted on it that always seemed to me like the one 
on ‘The Child’s Guide’ grown up. The first story 
in ‘The Intelligent Reader’ concerned ‘Idle Rob- 
ert.’ Robert, I recollect, went to ‘the training,’ 
where he stole gingerbread. He also, later on, 
took the melons of Ha:zry Barton. Harry was a 
good boy, and kept away from ‘the training.’ 
Of him it was discouragingly remarked that ‘the 
quiet and industrious, who stay at home and mind 
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their own business, have seldom any adventures 
to relate.’ Before he was twenty, Robert, who was 
by no means idle in his chosen profession, under- 
went conviction for burglary, and was sentenced 
to the State prison. Harry, who had no adventures, 
learned the sad news one delightful summer eve- 
ning, as he sat in his mother’s neat parlor, reading 
aloud to his sisters. 

“Aside from the fiction stories and their moral 
lessons, we became intelligent readers by perusing 
‘The People of New England; Their Character, 
Manners and Customs, Amusements, Education, 
&c.’? Here we learned that ‘The Governor is 
called His Excellency, the Lieutenant-Governor 
is addressed as His Honor, and to thriving people 
generally is tendered the title of Esquire.’ We 
also found out, of New England, that ‘the dress 
of the females, even in remote villages, is neat and 
showy,’ but that ‘in general, the country houses 
of New England are too much devoid of shade.’ 
And I fully recollect calling my mother’s attention, 
for an easily understood reason, to a paragraph 
reading, ‘The breakfast, which in the country is 
held at an early hour, and often by sunrise, is no 
evanescent thing. In a farmer’s family it consists 
of little less than ham, beef, sausage, pork, bread, 
butter, boiled potatoes, pies, coffee, and cider. 
Few people are so poor as not to have animal food 
at least twice a day; on Saturday it is usual to have 
for dinner salted codfish.’ 

“Another article, even more curious, dealt with 
‘People of the Western States; Their Origin, 
Dress, Food, Modes of Travelling, &c.’ Of the 
West we learned that ‘the two great articles of 
food are bacon and Indian corn,’ and that ‘the 
rifle forms a part of the amusements of the West.’ 
Of course the word ‘West’ did not then apply to 
the Pacific Coast. What was then the West? 
Don’t laugh — it was Kentucky. I can prove it 
by the words of ‘The Intelligent Reader’— ‘As 
the character of Kentucky seems to be the per- 
vading one of the West, it is proper to describe its 
prominent points.’ 

“After studying through the book the presuma- 
bly intelligent reader was warned not to say 
‘Ameriky,’e or ‘drownded,’ and was told that bel- 
lows was not properly ‘bellowses,’ nor were boce, 
coce, hoce, poce, and roce the same as_ boasts, 
coasts, hosts, posts, or roasts; also that hoists 
should not be spoken of as hice, nor nests as neasts. 
Among grammatical improprieties and vulgarisms 
against the use of which a special warning was 
considered necessary, I recall ‘She enjoys a bad 
state of health’ and ‘Will school keep to-morrow, 
sir?’ 

“There was no uniformity in schoolbooks when 

















I was a lad. While I was learning the first ‘r’ 
through the agency of ‘The Child’s Guide’ and 
‘The Intelligent Reader,’ having inherited both 
from an older sister, my seat-mate sought the same 
goal with the aid of ‘ Juvenile Lessons,’ which was 
thus introduced: 

“*T am very glad, my child, that you can read 
so well. You have read in the spelling-book till 
you can read it quite well. Now you must have 
some other book to read in. This book is on pur- 
pose for you — it is full of pretty stories and verses 
and pictures.— I wish you to try and read it well.’ 

“T used to enjoy ‘looking over’ with my seat- 
mate, for the ‘Juvenile Lessons’ were quite 
sprightly. There was one, I remember, that con- 
cerned ‘the useful boy who could not tell a lie.’ 
He was more entertaining than Harry Barton, 
for he got the laugh on his brother, who told him 
all the good he could do was ‘to keep the bread 
from moulding.’ Another youthful prodigy, how- 
ever, was Charles, captioned ‘Idle Charles’ and 
thus described: 

“*Charles was a fine boy of four years of age: 
his cheeks were like two red apples. He spent a 
great part of the day in the garden, roaming about 
and rolling on the grass.’ 

“IT always thought of Charles as the younger 
brother of Isaac Wilson, previously mentioned, 
who at ten sat, by the stove without a newspaper in 
his hand. When advised to be fond of his book 
the ruffian Charles replied that he would learn his 
lessons ‘when he could find time.’ The hope of 
getting a jacket and trousers, however, made 
Charles a scholar ‘like boys of his age.’ 

“Mention was made, you recollect, of learning 
to read in the spelling-book. What spelling-book ? 
Presumably Webster’s. I recall my little sister 
heroically beginning her education with the first 
lesson in that famous speller: 

“*She fed the old hen. The hen was fed by her. 
See how the hen can run.’ 

“And how proud she was when she got into 
words of two syllables and gabbled out: 

“*Bakers make bread and cake. I like to play 
in the shady grove. Some fishes are very bony. 
I like the young lady that shows me how to read.’ 

“By and by my seat-mate and I graduated into 
‘Russell’s Primary Reader,’ which was mainly 
notable for its warning against 

“*t, The local error of New England. 

“*2. The local error of the Middle States.’ 

“The selections were from Mrs. Barbauld, Miss 
Edgeworth, Mary Howitt, and Hawthorne, and 
included, I remember, that cheerful poem, Words- 
worth’s ‘Idiot Boy.’ A peculiarity of Russell’s 
was the placing of a parallel in places where the 
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pause was supposed not to require a comma. I 
don’t think Russell taught us very much; our 
school, I think, adopted him because they got him 
cheap — his binding was put on upside down. 

“Along with him we had ‘The Only Sure Guide 
to the English Tongue.’ There were moral tales 
in the back of this book,.of which I seem to re- 
member only two. One was about ‘a certain her- 
mit who had scooped his cave near the summit of 
a lofty mountain, from which he had an oppor- 
tunity of surveying a large extent, both of sea and 
land;’ and the other was the astounding one of 
‘The Child and the Serpent,’ which started thus: 
‘A child, playing with a tame serpent, said to it, 
“My dear little animal’’—’ In ‘The Only Sure 
Guide’ we got also a smattering of grammar and 
some geographical information. We had both 
grammars and geographies, of course. 

“T studied first ‘Smith’s First Book in Geog- 
raphy.’ There was a picture of a girl on the cover — 
she had on a sort of Scotch cap and a low-necked 
and sleeveless gown. I used often to wonder what 
was her connection with the study within the cov- 
ers. The frontispiece was more to the point. It 
showed a giraffe partaking of the leaves of a tree 
on which disported monkeys, a peacock, birds, 
and a snake. In the background was a volcano in 
full action, an elephant standing in the way of a 
waterfall, while a lion and a crocodile reposed 
peacefully beside a rabbit. The book was full of 
questions with attached answers, like this: 

“*Q. What form the surface of the earth? 

“*A,. Land and water.’ 

“In the second lesson some free advertising is 
given. 

“*Q. For what are some springs celebrated? 

“*A. For the improvement of health. Of this 
kind are the springs at Saratoga, in the State of 
New York, and the White Sulphur Springs in 
Virginia.’ 

“The volume abounded in pictures, such as of 
a gentleman shooting birds in the Dismal Swamp 
of Virginia, and scattered through its pages were 
such nuggets of information as ‘Arabia is inhabited 
by a wandering race, the descendants of Ishmael,’ 
and ‘The creation of the world, reckoning up to 
the present time, 1847, took place 5,851 years ago.’ 

“T also studied for a time a leather-covered 
copy of Woodbridge’s ‘Rudiments of Geography 
on a New Plan.’ This book started off heavily, 
with much reference to astronomy, but soon got 
more interesting. To it I owe my knowledge that 
‘New Hampshire is a cold but productive State, 
remarkable for the White Mountains, the highest 
in the United States,’ that ‘Ohio is a fertile State, 
remarkably free and level from stones,’ and that 
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‘Norway is remarkable for the Maelstrom, a 
dreadful whirlpool, which draws in ships, and 
even whales, from a distance of several miles.’ 
There was a picture of it drawing in both. 

“Along with these geographies I had Noah 
Webster’s ‘Elements of Useful Knowledge.’ The 
elements varied from ‘Of the Remote Causes of 
the Revolution’ to ‘Of Domestic Fowls’ and ‘Of 
the Canker Worm.’ There was some curious in- 
formation concerning Boston: 

“*Of the State-house. The State-house on Bea- 
con Hill is a very large and elegant building, fin- 
ished with great taste. The dome is one hundred 
feet in diameter. It serves as a land-mark to mar- 
iners, and on the top is a very extensive, and the 
richest prospect imaginable. The harbor and its 
islands, the town of Boston, and especially the 
neighboring towns, and villages, spread along 
the shore around the bay and rivers, in the form 
of an amphitheatre, adorned with spires, churches, 
colleges and private dwellings, with the verdure 
of luxuriant farms and gardens, present an ani- 
mating view of the industry, ease and affluence of 
the inhabitants.’ 

“This book was looked upon as out of date by 
a teacher who came to our school when I was 
about twelve, and he introduced ‘A History of the 
United States of America on a plan adapted to 
the Capacity of Youth and Designed to Aid the 
Memory by Systematic Arrangement and Inter- 
esting Associations.’ Perhaps it did all this. I 
only seem to recall that it told me of the Indians 
that ‘Their language, though energetic, was too 
barren to serve the purposes of familiar conversa- 
tion;’ and that my seat-mate and I nearly came to 
blows through trying to decide in what form, fail- 
ing their own language, the Red Men were given 
to expressing ‘familiar conversation.’ The ques- 
tions in this history were massed at the rear, ‘the 
more important’ in Roman letters. I do not recall 
ever learning the answers to any but those so dis- 
tinguished. At the end of the book was a prophecy: 

“*As years pass by we shall enjoy peace with 
nations abroad, and tranquillity at home.’ 

“Little did we dream that some of us would 
follow Scott to Mexico, others be with McClellan 
in Virginia, and a few live to see their grandchil- 
dren return from Cuba longing for canned 

peaches. 

“In grammar we studied the abridgment of 
Lindlay Murray prepared by William E. Russell. 
We were first assured that ‘The Masculine Gen- 
der denotes animals of the male kind, as a man, a 
bull,’ while the ‘Feminine Gender denotes ani- 
mals of the female kind, as, a woman, a girl, a 
cow.’ From this promising beginning we pro- 
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gressed until we could repeat (without a glimmer 
of understanding) the lucid description of versifi- 
cation: 

“‘*Versification is the arrangement of a certain 
number and variety of syllables according to 
certain laws.’ 

“Lindlay Murray never paid youth the doubtful 
compliment of writing down to it. There was 
the reader which he got up, with this introduc- 
tion: 

“«The present work, as the title expresses, aims 
at the attainment of three objects: to improve 
youth in the art of reading; to meliorate their 
language and sentiments; and to inculcate some of 
the most important principles of piety and vir’- 
tue.’ 

“In a foot-note the proper pronunciation of vir- 
tue is said to be ‘ver’tshu.’ The selections in this 
reader varied from ‘narrative’ and ‘argumentive’ 
pieces to ‘promiscuous pieces,’ also ‘pieces in 
poetry.’ Classed as ‘promiscuous pieces’ we had 
‘Letter from Pliny to Mar-cel-li’nus, on the death 
of an amiable young woman,’ and ‘Schemes of 
life often illu’sory,’ while ‘The Cuckoo’ and ‘Ad- 
dress to the Deity’ were considered ‘Promiscuous 
Poetry.’ 

“But I have wandered from the first class in 
grammar. In that I studied a nice new green 
book, entitled ‘The First Lines of English Gram- 
mar, being a Brief Abstract of the author’s larger 
work designed for Young Learners by Goold 
Brown. Its character was denoted by one of the 
quotations on the title-page, Goldsmith’s grim 
opinion that the rudiments of every language 
should be given as a task, not as an amusement. 
In his preface Mr. Brown politely refers to his 
book as ‘The following epitome,’ and declares 
that the only ‘successful method of teaching 
grammar, is, to cause the principal definitions and 
rules to be committed throroughly to memory, 
that they may ever afterwards- be readily ap- 
plied.’ 

“Than either Lindlay Murray or Mr. Brown 
we preferred Peter Bullion’s grammar, mainly 
because it had a fascinating list of improper ex- 
pressions, which we were never, never to use, and 
which we did use so persistently that to this day 
I catch myself remarking ‘I should admire to go 
to sea,’ and ‘His discourse was approbated,’ or 
observing ‘It is a clever house.’ I also say, to my 

grandson’s amazement, ‘Curious apples, curious 
cider’ (curious then stood for excellent), and I 
know what I mean when I cry, ‘He is a springy 
man,’ even if those do not who had not Peter Bul- 
lion in their youth.” 


EpirH MInNIrTer. 
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The “New Hampshire Milton” Again 


LADY in Brooklyn, N. Y., who saw ‘the 

notice of the “‘New Hampshire Milton” in 
the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE for January, and 
who has a perfect copy of the book, sends me a 
transcript of the Preface, which was written by 
Benjamin R. Jordan, and which explains the use 
of italics in the poems. The preface is as follows: 


PREFACE TO “THE FARMER’S MEDITATIONS; OR, 
SHEPHERD’s SONGS” 


Candid Reader,— As the author of this work 
has not been privileged with that branch of liter- 
ature which is so necessary a requisite in order to 
prepare a work for the press, but has been under 
the necessity of employing another for that pur- 
pose; he may be considered by some as incapable 
of imparting any useful instruction to the /iterati. 
But let the reader of these poems be careful, and 
judge not rashly concerning this work. Let him first 
represent to himself an illiterate farmer support- 
ing his family with the labor of his hands; occupy- 
ing those scanty moments that naturally intervene 
the fatiguing hours of labor, even those moments 
wherein the “drowsy world lies lost in sleep,” to 
publish to the world the meditations of his fruit- 
ful and sagacious mind. His genius exerting it- 
self under the disadvantages of illiterature is seen 
laboring alone in the “greatness of its strength,” 
to perform, as it were, “a new thing under the 
sun.” He darts, as it were, into the ethereal re- 
gions, and there beholds the hosts of Heaven, the 
sun, moon, and stars exhibiting the praise of their 
Creator! He ranges the earth, and explains the 
great abyss, and tunes his verse to the respective 
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employment and condition of the things and in- 
habitants of earth and sea. 

With a pleasing variety of metre, our author 
has composed this volume of poems which cannot 
fail to amuse both the aged and the youth and to 
lead the candid reader to admire the productions 
of the Etonian Farmer’s unpolished pen. 

In transcribing this work for publication I was 
requested by the author to make corrections no 
farther than it regarded the orthography and 
punctuation: for which reason the reader will per- 
ceive the measure and sentiment of the author’s 
poetry (without essential alteration) in his own 
style and language. He, however, requested me 
(as far as I saw fit) to mark such words as I con- 
sidered as being used in an improper form, and 
such also as were used (in a strict sense) wnnec- 
essarily. I have therefore marked the ungrammat- 
ical and expletive words to be printed in stalics. 
And now while you this little book peruse, 

The prime perfection of a farmer’s Muse, 

Seek not his ‘“‘ Meditations” to revile; 

Scorn to condemn the author or his style; 

Look to thyself, nor give thy passions scope, 

But learn the words of Alexander Pope — 

“Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be!” 
Benjamin R. Jordan. 

It seems, then, that Mr. Jordan (was he the 
village clergyman or pedagogue ?) supervised the 
publication of the book; and that, as the closing 
lines of his preface indicate, he was something of 
a poet himself, and a critic withal. 

My Brooklyn correspondent says that William 
Randall “called himself, and was called in his own 
and the adjacent towns, ‘The Etonian Bard.’” 

W. J. Ror. 





THE SAMARITAN 


By STEPHEN TRACY LIVINGSTON 


Midnight, the priest, had come — and journeyed by, 
And one by one his brother hours had passed; 
Not till the worldiy break of day drew nigh 
Was healing proffered to my heart at last. 


The daybreak, alien unto rest, with whom 
The hallowed dark no fellowship doth keep, 

Tossed his bright coin, and lo, my sunlit room 
Became a chamber in the inn of sleep. 
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WILL first mention briefly a few books left 
over from the last chat, which deserve mention. 
One is the first part of Volume Second of ‘“‘ Trees 
and Shrubs,” being descriptions and illustrations 
of little known ligneous plants, prepared chiefly 
from the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
and edited by Charles Sprague Sargent. 

One page regarding a rare rhododendron will 
give an idea of the whole: 

“The Rhododendron Kaempferii was figured 
and described by Kaempfer in 1712 in his Ameni- 
tates Exolice; it is one of the last of the plants 
related to Rhododendron Indicum, introduced into 
cultivation, and it was not until 1892, when Pro- 
fessor Sargent brought seeds of it to the Arnold 
Arboretum from his journey in Japan, that this 
beautiful shrub became an inmate of American 
and European gardens. It has proved in New 
England the hardiest of all the species and vari- 
eties of this race, and has not been hurt by the 
severe winters of Eastern Massachusetts. You 
will find them in May in the Arboretum at the 
northern base of Hemlock Hill, covered with rich 
orange-red and pink flowers, a fine contrast to 
this dark background. They grow best sheltered 
against the rays of the midday sun.” 

Twenty-three other choice trees and shrubs are 
described in this accurate, scholarly manner in this 
division of the subject. 

[Houghton and Miffiin.] 

“The Gardens of England in the Southern and 
Western Counties.” 

Edited by Charles Holme. Offices of “The 
Studio,” London, Paris, and New York. 

The cover is of an appropriate color, a dark 
green. The photographer of these gardens was 
permitted to study and photo an extensive and 
unique series of garden subjects, 136 in all — 
eight in color from water-color drawings. 

“A Grand Duchess and Her Court,” by Frances 
Gerard, in two volumes, is an interesting study. A 
jemme savant of the eighteenth century, she was 
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married at sixteen. After the death of her hus- 
band, and left with two boys to bring up, she 
resolved to make herself and her little Duchy a 
feature of the country. To achieve this, she 
studied day and night to make herself mistress 
of her new duties and qualified to carry out her 
new ambitions. 

[E. P. Dutton Co.] 

In “Eben Holden’s Last Day A-Fishing,” by 
Irving Bacheller, there are two touching por- 
trayals — one his final fishing on a summer’s day; 
the other, a Christmas in Eben’s old-fashioned 
home. 

[Harpers, 50 cts.] 

“A Horse’s Tale” is another simple story with 
mingled humor and pathos, so affecting at times, 
especially at the ending, that I’m not ashamed to 
own to tears — something Mark never caused with 
me before. 

[Harpers, $1.00.] 

“Human Bullets,” a soldier’s story of Port 
Arthur, by Yadayoshi Sakusai, Lieutenant I. J. A. 
Introduction by Count Okura, and edited by Alice 
Mabel Bacon. 

The story was told originally, not for a foreign 
audience, but to give his countrymen a true pic- 
ture of the lives and deaths, joys and sorrows, of 
the men who took Port Arthur. It was read en- 
thusiastically in Japan,where forty thousand 
were sold within the first year. It is the work of a 
man of twenty-five, full of the glow and courage of 
youth. ' 

“The great new lesson set for the twentieth 
century is to be the meeting and the mutual com- 
prehension of Eastern and Western Civilization; 
and there can be no better text-book for us Amer- 
icans than ‘Human Bullets,’ a revelation of the 
inmost feelings of a Japanese soldier of remark- 
able intelligence, spirituality, and power of ex- 
pression. 

“No better opportunity can be found for the 
study of Japanese psychology and for gaining a 


















sympathetic insight into the spirit of old 
Japan.” 

(Harpers, $1.25.] 

“Historic Buildings of America, as Seen and 
Described by Famous Writers.”” Edited by Esther 
Singleton. Writers quoted range from Dickens to 
Iza Duffus Hardy. 

Faunce’s Tavern, corner of Broad and Pearl 
Sts., New York City, was Washington’s headquar- 
ters when the British troops evacuated, Novem- 
ber, 1783. 

A list of the members of the Social Club, which 
passed Saturday evenings at Sam Faunce’s, con- 
tained the names of many of the representative 
men of the city. Most remarkable of the events 
connected with the history of the house is the fact 
that here Washington virtually resigned his com- 
mand of the army; overtures had been made to 
elect him king, which he also declined. 

“Sam” was devoted to Washington, and one 
morning set a fine shad, the first of the season, be- 
fore his hero at breakfast. But when the general 
found out that two dollars had been paid for it he 
refused to encourage such extravagance. 

“Take it away,” he exclaimed. “I will not 
touch it!” 

Sam had the best of it, making a hearty meal 
on the fish at his own table. 

Two or three excellent books for children must 
have recognition; as “Fifty Flower Friends with 
Familiar Faces, a Field Book for Boys and Girls,” 
by Edith Dunham. Little talks easy to under- 
stand and Botany on the left page. 

{Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $1.50.] 

Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia, finds 
time in the midst of his historical researches, 
essays on various themes, and conducting a mag- 
azine devoted to reviewing and discussing new 
books, to prepare a book for children, presumably 
from a study of his own daughter, entitled “Hilda 
and the Wishes,” a very naturally told and inter- 
esting story. 

[Dodd, Mead and Co., $1.00.] 

Nora Archibald Smith relates “The Adventures 
of a Doll’’ in such a captivating way that even a 
grown person may read every word about Betty, 
Muff, and Bettykins and enjoy it. I can vouch 
for this statement from a pleasant personal ex- 
perience. 

[Macmillan Co., 75 cts.] 

Not only the children, but the mothers of this 
country who are real mothers, who love to read 
to their little darlings, are greatly indebted to both 
Miss Nora Smith and her sister Kate Douglas 
Wiggin for much of just the kind of stories, their 
own and collected from other sources, that satisfy 
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and hold the real children of the day. The poetry 
and the fairy books are decided favorites. The 
second group of fairy-tales is called “Magic Case- 
ments,” and was edited by both sisters. 

In the preface an allusion is made to the Prince 
of Serendib, who in quest of a certain treasure 
discovered a hundred other objects of infinite value 
which he had not been looking for. Later on I 
want to talk about this Prince, a new acquaint- 
ance of mine who has been called twice to my 
notice within a week. 

(McClure, $1.00.] 

The Harper Bros. publish another group of 
“Favorite Fairy Tales,” the world’s beist known 
and loved; each has been the childhood avorite of 
some eminent American man or woman of to-day. 

“Jack the Giant-Killer” is the choice of Pres- 
ident Hadley of Yale, Dr. Butler of Columbia, and 
Mr. Alden, the editor of Harper’s Magazine. 

Hon. John Bigelow, the author and publicist, 
now over ninety, prefers ‘“‘ Cinderella.” 

The children of Grover Cleveland also like best 
the ever-fascinating story of the little slipper. 

There are sixteen full-page illustrations in tint 
from drawings by Peter Newell. 

A book which I find boys especially want is 
“The Boy’s Book of Locomotives,” written by an 
Englishman, J. R. Howden, who is thoroughly 
familiar with his subject. 

The book is made doubly valuable by over one 
hundred illustrations from photographs. 

As I know nothing about the engine-drivers, 
except that Roosevelt appreciates their faithful 
and illy paid service, I want to give a few sentences 
from the author: 

“Boys often envy an engine-driver; but as they 
grow older, they are indifferent to the humdrum, 
prosaic, and dirty occupation of managing a soulless 
mass of machinery. To the railway shareholder, 
he is too often a mere mechanic or artisan. 

“To the traveller, the resplendent guard or the 
porter are the men to be tipped. The oil-stained, 
silent, watchful men on the engine are not often 
thought of. 

“The engineer is really fulfilling a dual posi- 
tion,— as captain of the steamer on the navigating 
bridge and the chief down in the engine-room. 
Much, too much, care is placed wrongfully on him. 
In truth, locomotive-running demands some of 
the highest qualities of a man’s soul. 

“The real engineer gives of his own nerves to 
his engine, and anything amiss with it hurts him. 
When a man has worked his way up to stand the 
foot-plate of a big express-engine he is a man to 
he reckoned with.” 
[McClure, $2.00.] 
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A man of this noble type who holds the lives of 
thousands in his hand and never loses self-control 
or permits an accident he can possibly avert, even 
by risking or even losing his own life, surely 
should be paid as well as a hotel chef. But alas, 
in contrast the best receive only a paltry pittance. 

I have been told lately by a most reliable author- 
ity that some of these heroes are cruelly overworked 
and have been obliged through the illness of an- 
other to work forty hours without sleep or rest. If 
I could get possession of a thousand hundred- 
dollar bills I’d like to shake as many grimy hands, 
leaving in each honest palm something besides a 
cordial pressure! 

Next come two popular novels of the season. 
“The Fruit of the Tree,” by Edith Wharton, is a 
powerful, realistic, and extremely depressing 
presentment of a much-talked-of problem of the 
day. Is it ever allowable and right for a person, 
physician or nurse, to shorten the existence of a 
patient who is enduring inexpressible suffering ? 
The frequent appeal for-relief may be piteous and 
heartrending when the nurse has been a lifelong 
friend and there is not the slightest hope of recov- 
ery, but very few would dare to take the responsi- 
bility. The painful, harrowing revulsion of feel- 
ing in all whom the quieted martyr and her friendly 
nurse were associated with when the secret was 
at last disclosed is clearly brought out. 

I still think that in some extreme cases there is 
good reason for shortening the dying agonies, but 
we are not ready for this yet. The greatest kind- 
ness seems like downright murder. I know a de- 
voted wife and mother whose husband at last died 
of consumption after a prolonged fight with hid- 
eous pain. I have heard him cry out desperately 
for some one to shoot him, and he would tear his 
vest open and beg relief. 

In a few years their son lay dying in the same 
agony of the same white plague, and after the doc- 
tor had told him he could last but a few days 
there was a consultation, and with the eager ap- 
proval of her darling boy she placed sufficient 
chloroform over the pitiful face to still the weary 
heart forever. 

Tt was a desperate course to take, but no one 
could have the courage to blame her. 

[Scribners, $1.50.] 

“The Romance of an Old-Fashioned Gentle- 
man,” Hopkinson Smith’s latest story, is a prose 
poem, and must help the most cynical reader to 
believe a little in old-fashioned love, and honor, 
constancy, chivalry, and self-denying heroism. 

An artist is naturally the principal character; 
but it is not kind to even hint at the plot. 

[Scribners, $1.00.] 
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Do you know a more versatile man than this 
Hopkinson Smith, and never a failure? Artist, 
contractor, novelist, traveller, lecturer, club man 
— sought for everywhere by everybody. 

Clifton Johnson is another writer who always 
pleases me; wherever he may wander he always 
describes with pen and photographs so truly, with 
such a refreshing simplicity of style, that it is rest- 
ful to take up any of his many books. 

Lately he has gone back to the days of his youth 
and pictures the homely experiences of “The 
Farmer’s Boy” in a New England town and “The 
Country School’’ as it used to be: “‘the salient 
features of the schools of the last century in their 
more picturesque and poetic aspects.” His en- 
deavor is most perfectly realized, for he “makes 
the mystic and delectable past alive once more.” 

Some of the experiences were his own, others 
belong to friends now no longer living, and he 
gives much valuable material which it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to duplicate. 

He tells real anecdotes, gives actual happenings, 
and at the close real dialogues and queer little 
plays for entertainment on special days at the old 
schoolhouse. 

Sometimes in arithmetic class, the teacher 
tested their capacity by giving a few problems not 
in the book. Among the rest was this: “How many 
years have passed since our forefathers landed at 
Plymouth?” Soon most of the class had finished, 
and some had the right answer and some had not. 
There was one little girl, however, with her nose 
to the blackboard, standing first on one foot and 
then on the other, who was making no progress. 
She had the date 1620 written down and under it 
a figure 4, and that was all. 

“Well, Katy,” said the teacher, “what does 
the one thousand six hundred and twenty stand 
for?” 

“That was when they landed,” was Katy’s 
reply. 

“Very good,” answered the teacher. “But the 
4 — what is that for?” 

“That,” said Katy, fingering her chalk ner- 
vously, “‘is for our four fathers; but I don’t know 
whether to tnultiply or divide.” 

Clifton Johnson’s style reminds me of a river I 
love which flows along in a leisurely way, peace- 
ful and clear; and in the autumn the brilliantly 
tinted leaves and the trees they adorn are so ex- 
actly repeated in the quiet stream that it is hard to 
decide which is the more beautiful, the shore or 
its reflection. 

Both the books are from the publishing-house 
of T. Y. Crowell and Co. I long for a few new 
and desirable adjectives to use in speaking of books 




















that are worthy of praise. The old stock is scanty 
and worn, and every one seizes on the new ones 
like “‘illuminative” and “final,” so they are too 
much in evidence. 

Why can’t each one coin his or her or hizer, as 
some philologist once seriously suggested, assort- 
ment of needed adjectives? They could n’t be 
more absurd than some of the modified spelling. 
I always liked Miss Burney’s made-up word, 
“agreeableish.” You can see the person she so 
mildly approves. To my mind, “obstinacity” 
has more hold-hard and _stick-to-it-bull-dog-a- 
tive-ness than the established “obstinacy,” but I 
have never dared to introduce it as my very own 
till now. Pardon this meander, for I must say one 
thing more. A witty critic said to me last week, 
“Your book reviews sound as if ‘you really read 
the books, but that can hardly be possible.” I 
thought of his remark on coming across a brief 
notice in our best Boston daily of a book I am very 
fond of, written by a charming and most womanly 
woman, who with her sympathetic husband found 
an ideal spot for a country home by the border of 
a lake in a Western State, and she has given the 
various methods by which at last they realized 
their ideal. 

But this reviewer, who evidently has only 
glanced over the book, speaks of its creator as 
“he;” never méntions the lake, the plan of the 
house, the list of flowers cultivated,and the weeds 
they allowed to flourish; does not allude to the be- 
witching photos. Instead “he” discusses a water 
system and land grading, and then reveals “his” 
real conception of extensive culture by stating 
that “all shrubbery must be selected with direct 
reference to the needs of birds, every bush must 
be fruit-bearing, in order that a constant succession 
of berries may be harvested.” 

Read “Our Country Home,” by Frances (not 
Francis) Hutchinson and judge for yourselves of 
the correctness of this estimate. 

Katharine Lee Bates, Professor of Literature at 
Wellesley College, is well known as a teacher, 
traveller, and author; a woman of unusual culture, 
faultless taste, and rare discernment in her selec- 
tion of sights to describe, or poetry to quote, or 
novel incidents of the trip. 

Her latest book of travel (she allowed us to 
share her delightful vacation in Spain), “From 
Gretna Green to Land’s End, a Literary Journey 
in England,” is a most valuable anthology of the 
best poetry associated with the literary landmarks 
of the trip. She says while in the “Lake Country,” 
“We come as Pilgrims to a Holy Land of Song. 
We depend perhaps too little upon our own imme- 
diate sense of grandeur and beauty, and look per- 
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haps too much to Wordsworth to interpret for us 
‘Nature’s old felicities.’” History also is carried 
along with the daily record as naturally as if it 
were an easy matter to have such a wealth of in- 
formation at command and given without a sug- 
gestion of teaching or heavy unloading, as is often 
the case. Nature’s attractions are fully appreci- 
ated, birds and flowers are not overlooked, yet there 
is never one word too much or an iota of fulsome 
praise. 

The chapter on “Three Rush-Bearings” is a 
series of pretty word-pictures; the sheep and their 
shepherds are not neglected, nor even the cow, 
“that homelike beast who favors you in her inno- 
cent rudeness, from the gap of a hawthorn hedge, 
with that same prolonged, rustic, curious stare that 
has taxed your modesty in Vermont or Ohio.” 
Flowers gain due recognition, and there is a gentle 
or gentlewomanly humor running through ina quiet 
undercurrent, now and then sparkling forth as 
in Cornwall, where she says, “The Brownies, who 
used to be so helpful about the house, have grown 
shy of late and can be depended on for assistance 
only when the bees are swarming. Then the 
housewife beats on a tin pan, calling at the top of 
her voice, ‘Brownie! Brownie!’ till she sees that 
he has heard her and is persuading the bees to 
settle.”” Possibly they became tired of housework 
and are trying a new vocation. You remember 
Stevenson insisted that his best plots “came to 
him” through their intervention. 

Are you interested in epitaphs? A new one to 
me she found in an old church at Stoke, which “the 
white-bearded verger, whose rolling gait betrayed 
the sailor, read in stentorian tones, punctuated 
with chuckles.” 


“Here lies I at the church door. 
Here lies I because I’s poor. 
The farther in, the more to pay; 
But here lies I as well as they.” 


Wilson Barrett once described to me, at a lunch- 
eon, the irrepressible ‘‘ Booing” of the boys, or 
boors, in the upper balcony of an English theatre, 
and how quick in good-natured repartee an actor 
must be not to get next a bouquet of aged vegeta- 
bles or a pelting with still more venerable eggs. 

Miss Bates admirably repeats the witty impu- 
dence of the “undergraduates” in their special 
gallery on some solemn public occasion. 

Usually the unfortunate victims gave in at once, 
as the man standing on the floor accompanied by 
a woman friend, when he heard this personal ap- 
peal: 

“T don’t like your bouquet, sir. It’s too big for 
your buttonhole. If the lady would n’t mind —” 
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The roses disappeared in a general acclaim of 
“Thank you, sir.” 

A certain square-jawed Saxon wearing a red 
tie put up a stubborn resistance until all the top- 
most gallery was shouting at him, and laughing 
faces were turned upon him from every quarter 
of the house. 

“Take off that red tie, sir.” 

“Indeed, sir, you don’t look pretty in it.” 

“Tt does n’t go well with your blushes.” 

“Will you take off that tie, sir?” 

“Tt’s not to our cultured taste, sir.” 

“Tt’s the only one he’s got.” 

“Dear sir, please take it off.” 

“Tt gives me the eye-ache, sir.” 

“Have you paid for it yet?” 

“Was there anybody in the shop when you 
bought it?” 

“Are you wearing it for an advertisement?” 

“Hush-h! she gave it to him!” 

“Oh, She put it on him for him.” 

“You ’re quite right, sir. Don’t take it 
off.” 

“We can sympathize with young romance, 
sir.” 

“Be careful of it, sir.” 

“Wear it till your dying day.” 

“Tt’s the color of her hair.” 

. At last, with a flaming face, the persecuted fel- 
low jerked off the offending tie, and flung it to the 
floor amid thunders of derisive applause. 


And yet some insist that the English are deficient 
in humor. 

In closing this book I again suffer for new ad- 
jectives. It is the graceful, finished work of a highly 
cultured and appreciative scholar, who is always 
free from pedantry or artificiality. 

(T.Y. Crowell and Co., $2.00, net.] 

Critics on both sides of the “ferry” are com- 
plaining of a depressing lack of original work and 
too much attention given to biographies of cele- 
brated authors, with notes, commentaries, and 
elaborate introductions to their work. The Lon- 
don Graphic inquires, “Why should this state of 
things exist? Is there no demand for original lit- 
erature? or works of humor? Or is there no sup- 
ply of such writing to be obtained? And has ed- 
ucation but little sympathy with originality ?” 

On this side Gertrude Atherton laments the ab- 
sence of elemental fire in current American litera- 
ture. 

Well, I don’t know; with Bernard Shaw and 
Elinor Glyn in England and Mrs. Atherton, Jack 
London, and George Viereck here, we are not en- 
tirely stagnant. 

About that mysterious Prince of Serendib and 
what Horace Walpole called ‘“‘Serendipity;” both 
seem to refer to the subliminal self and in connec- 
tion curious coincidences, “coincidental sagacity,” 
and the old saying “More servants wait on man 
than he’ll take care of.” I leave the problem in 
your hands. 





SONG 


By GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


The wonder of the sunset dies, 
The river dreams into the west; 

And oh, the nightingale will call 
My heart out of my breast! 


The darkness steals across the plain — 
Only the river holds the light; 

From the dim garden-spaces drift 
The fragrances of night. 


And still that voice of ecstasy 

And yearning from the convent-close! 
The nightingale speaks to my heart 

Of you. He knows — he knows! 



























In the Scottish Highlands 


“A friend and I were cycling through Scotland last Summer. We 
wheeled from Glasgow to the village of Luss, on Loch Lomond. It was raining 
copiously. 


“Up a mountain road against a driving storm we pushed our wheels. 
Arrived at Stronachlachar we found the steamer we intended to take across 
Loch Katrine — was gone! 


; “We were compelled to go back ‘overland’ on our wheels, and on the 
road became hungry as bears. No shelter was near. 


“Down we sat on a streaming rock and ate Grape-Nuts. Fortunately I 
had bought a package at Glasgow ‘against a rainy day ’—and here it was! We 
ate two-thirds of it, and in the strength of that meal pushed our wheels over the 
humpty-bumpty road in the rain 17 miles to Aberfoyle, and at the end felt no 
sense of ‘goneness,’ but were fresh as larks. I cannot imagine how we could 
have endured the journey without 
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Have You a Typewriter? 





Every study, every home, 
should have one, as well as 
Every Business Office, 
no matter how small. 


AT OUR PRICES 


this is easily possible 


First-class Rebuilt $1 5.00 


Standard Machines 


Guaranteed in all respects as represented. 


We handle machines of all makes. 











Write us, stating 


what you prefer, and let us make quotations; or say how 
much you wish to pay and see what we can offer. 
We have been in the business, under one management, 
since 1882, and patrons get the benefit of our experience. 
Our specialty is thoroughly rebuilt machines, for prac- 
tical work, as good as when new and often with more 


modern parts at /-6 to /-2 the original cost. 


Splendid 


value for the iuoney every time. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 


BOWEN & SON, 


365 Main St. 


Springfield, Mass. 


WASHBURNE'S 
in. FASTENERS 


Imp. 
| ‘The Fastener with a 
BULL-DOG GRIP 


Men find comfort and utility 






































in their use. Applied to 
Key Chain 
and Ring, 25¢, 
Cuff 
Holders, . 20c, 
Scarf 
Holders, . 10c, 
Drawers 
Supporters20c, 
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Sold Everywhere, 


American Ring 
Company, 
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STAMPS 


cent commission. 





E. C. EATON & CO., 


150 genuine different United 
States,Cuba, France, Japan, 
etc., and 1 rare stamp, 10c. 


Packets from 25c to Soc., containing many old 
and valuable stamps. 


Agents wanted, 50 per 


Auburndale, Mass. 
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, Army Auction Bargains 


f Fo + $1.90 up Old Pistols - - $ .50 uP 
Rifles - 1.95 ** | Officers’ Swords, new $1.7 
ARMY SADDLES 3.00 “ | Cavalry Sabres “ = 1.5 
“ Bridles - 1,00 “| UNIFORMS oe 61.95% 
Leggins, pr. .15 “|7 Shot Carbine “ ~ 3.50 
1907 MILITARY ENCYCLOPEDIC CAT- 
ALOGUE, 260 large pages. containing thousands of 
beautiful illustrations—=with wholesale and_retail prices 
of 15 acres AUCTION SALE S. 
mailed for 15 cents (stamps). 


ANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, NEW YORE 
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Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“ All rights secured.” 
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SB BALBLVOI DD oO 


i i every tami 
moderate circumstances can own a 


piano. We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new piang 
your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanatig 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, 





It Out 


If coffee hurts you, try 
leaving it off ten days. 


To do this with comfort 
and beneficial after-effects, 
use well-made 
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Of course there is nothing too good | 
for your family. ThatS why you should 
insist on getting only the Best, Purest 
and most Healthful of everything - 


THAT MEANS 





Y 
BEARING THE SIGNATURE OF ‘Chcylé7 
RETAIL STORES & SALES AGENTS EVERYWH-RE. 


~ CHILDREN'S HEALTH WAFER 
EVER PRODUCED. 

















MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


*“QUT-DOOR CHILDREN” & 


are healthy, happy, well developed chil- 
dren,the rose bloom on their cheeks tells 
thetale. Careful mothers daily use 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


to guard tender skins from the effect of 
winter wind and weather, thus insuring 
a smooth, clear, healthy complexion. 
Use Mennen’s after bathing 
and after shaving. In the 
nursery it is indispensable. 
For your protection the gen- 
uine is put up in non-refilla- 
ble boxes—the ** Box that 
Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
on top. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 
25 cents. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet 
(Borated) Talcum Toi- 
let Powder—it has the 


scent of fresh-cut Par- 
ma Violets. 


The Box tha 
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PIANOS 


THE PIANOS THAT WIN 
BY COMPARISON 


are unquestionably superior to any other 
piano made because of their clear, pure, 
resonant tone, made permanent by the 
Gabler method of construction. And 
this superiority is further emphasized by 
theirs originality of design and artistic 
finish, and high quality of materials and 
workmanship. 4 
Gabler Pianos are sold everywhere 
throughout the United States on most 
attractive terms. Ask us to tell you 
about the Gabler Plan of Purchase — the 
easiest way to buy the best piang built. 
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ERNEST GABLER-& BRO. 
( Established 1854) 


466 Whitlock Avenue NEW YORK 














